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DEDICATION. 
given you ſo great a figure in the Britiſh Se- 
nate, as well as in that elegance and politeneſs 
which appear in your more retired converſa- 
tion. I ſhould be unpardonable, if, after what 
J have faid, I ſhould longer detain you with an 
addreſs of this nature : I cannot, however, con- 
clude it without owning thoſe great obligations 
which you have laid upon, 


Sin, 
your moſt obedient, | 
humble Servant, | 
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In amore hac omnia inſunt vitia: injuriz. 

Suſpiciones, inimicitix, induciz, 

Bellum, pax rurſum—— Tax. 

All theſe inconveniences are incident to love: Reproaches, 
jealouſies, quarrels, reconcilements, war, and then peace. 


| 8 Led looking over the letters of my female correſ- 
pondents, I find ſeveral from women complain- 
ing of jealous huſbands, and at the fame time pro- 
teſting their own innocence; and defiring my advice 
on this occaſion. I ſhall therefore take this ſubject into 
my conſideration; and the more willingly, becauſe I 
find that the Marquis of Halifax, who, in Advice to 
a Daughter, has inſtruc ted a wife how to behave herſelf 
towards a falſe, an intemperate, a cholerick, a ſullen, a 
covetous, or a filly huſband, has not ſpoken one word of 
a jcalous huſband. 

Jealouſy is that pain which a man feels from the 
prehenfion that he is not equally beloved by the perſon 
whom he intirely loves. Now becauſe our inward 
pathons and inclinations can never make themſelves 
viſible, it is impoſſible for a jealous man to be thorough- 
ly cured of his ſuſpicions. His thoughts hang at beſt 
in a f of doubefulneſs and uncertainty; and are never 

of receiving any ſatisfaction on the advantaye- 


capable 
ous fide; fo that his inquiries are moſt ſucceſsful when 
they diſcover nothing. His plcature ariles from his dif. 


appoint 
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appointments, and his life is ſpent in purſuit of a ſccret fn 
that deſtroys his happineſs if he ctince to tind it. fo! 
An ardent love is al was a ſtreng wyeredient in ths; it 
mom; for the ſame affection which firs vp the sen. tl 
ous man's defires, and gives the party beloved fo beans hi" 
tiful a figure in his imagination, makes him believe wi 
the Kindles the fame pathon in others, and appears as | th 
amiable to all bcholders. And a, (ahuty thus arifes pr 
from an extraordinary love, it is of ſo delicate a nature, 100 
that it ſcorns to take up with any thing lets than an an 
equal return of Icve. Nat the u armeſt cxpreſſions of * 
affection, the ſofteſt and moſt tender hvypocrity, are able 
to give any ſatis faction, where we are not perſuadded n. 
that the atfection is real, and tlie ſatis faction mutual. 1 
For the calous man wiſhes himſelf a kind of deity to c2 


the perf + e loves: He would be the only pleature of ac 
her ſenſes, the employment of ber thuughts: and is th 
ang ry at every thing the admires, or takes delight in, be- 
ſides himſelf. | 

Phedria's requeſt to his miſtreſs upon his leaving her d; 


for three days, is inimitably beautiful and natural. n 
v. 

eum milite iſto præſens, abſens ut ſics: * 

Dies nocteſque me ames: me de ideres: _ 

Me ſomnies: me expectes: Je me con itcs : fi 

Me fpercs : me te oblectes: mount tet fis: re 
Meus fac ſis poſtrerav an.mus, quaudo ego ſum tuus. m 
TES. * 

fi 

When you are in company with that ſoldier, behave iu 
* as if you were abſent: But centioue to love me by fi 
« day and night: Want me: dream of me; cx- wv 
66 me; think of me; with for me; delight in me: f. 
« Be wholly with me: In ſhort, be my very foul, as I It 


e am your's.” c 
The jcalous man's diſcaſe is of fo malignant a nature, b 
that it converts all he takes into its own nourichment. ir 
A coal behaviuur ſets him on the rack, and is inter- 6 
reted as an inſtance of averſion or inditfercnce; a fond . 
. railes his ſuſpicions, and looks tuo much ike diſ- 
mulation 
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hmlation and artifice. If tlie perſon he loves be chear- 


„ ker thoughts muſt þ: employed on another; and 
if ſid, the is certainly thinking on himfeclf. In ſhort, 
there is no word or geſture fo in ſignificant, but it gives 
him new hints, feeds his ſufpichms, and furniſhes him 
witli: freſli matters of diicuvery: So that if we conſider 
the efi.As of this paſſion, one would rather think it 
pr ceded from an inveterate hatred, than an excethve 
170; for certainly none can meet with more difquietude 
and uneaſineſs than a ſufpetted wife, if we except the 
je alous huſband. 

But the great unhappineſs of this paſſion is, that it 
naturally ren:!s to alienate tlie affectiun which it is fo ſo- 
licitous to ingroſs; and that for theſe two reaſons, be- 
cauſe it lays too great a conſtraint on the words and 
actions of the ſuſpected perſon, and at rhe fame time 
thews you have no honourable opinion of her; both of 
which are ſtrong motives to averſion. © 

Nor is this the worſt effect of jealouſy ; for it often 
draws after it a more fatal train of conſequences, and 
makes the perſon you ſuſpect guilty of the very crimes 
you arc fo much afraid of. It is very natural for fuch who 
are treated ill and upbraided falſely, to find out an inti- 
mate friend that will hear their complaints, condole tlic ir 
ſufferings, and endeavour to fuoth and aſſua. ge tlicir ſecret 
reſentments. Beſides, jealouſy puts a woman often in 
mind of an ill thing that ſhe would not etherwite per- 
haps have thought of, and fills her imagination with 
fuch an unlucky idea, as in time grows fainiliar, excites 
de ſire, and laſes all the ſhame and horror which might at 
firſt attend it. Nor is it a wonder if ſhe who fuffers 
wrongfully in a man's opinion of her, and has there- 
fore nothing to forfeit in his eſteem, reſolves to give him 
reaſon for his fuſpicions, and to enjoy the plcaſure of the 
crime, fince {he muſt undergo the ignominy. Such pro- 
bably were the conſiderations that directed the wiſe man 
in his advice to huſbands; Be not jcalous over the wife 
of thy boſom, and teach her not an «vil leſſon againſt thy- 
ſelf. Ecclus. h 

And here, mg the wh was 

pation 
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paſſion produces, we may uſually obſerve that none 
ure greater mourners than jeaious men, when the per- 
m who provoked their jealouſy is taken from them. 
Then it is that their love breaks out furioufly, and 
throws off all the mixtures of ſuſpicion which ed 
and ſmothered it before. The beautiful of the 
character riſe oft in the jealous huſband's me- 
mory, and vpbraid him with the ill uſage of fo di- 
vine a creature as was once in his poſſeſſion; whilſt all 
the little imperfections, that were before fo uneaſy to 
him, wear off from his remembrance, and ſhew them- 
iclzes no more. 

We may fee by what has been ſaid, that jealouſy 
takes the deepeſt root in men of amorous diſpoſitions ; 
and of theſe we may find three kinds who are moſt over- 
run with it. | 

The firſt are thoſe who are conſcious to themſelves 
of any ingrmity, whether it be weakneſs, old age, de- 
formirv, ignorance, or the like. Theſe men are fo well 
acquainted with the unamiable part of themſelves, that 
they have not the confidence to think they are really be 
loved; and are fo diftruſtful of rheir own merits, that 
all fondneſs towards them puts them out of counte- 
nance, and looks like a jeſt upon their perſons. They 
grow ſuſpicious on their firſt looking in a glaſs, and are 
trung with jealouſy at the fight of a wrinkle. A hand- 
foruc fellow immediately alarms them, and every thing 
that looks voung or gay turns their thoughts upon their 
wires, 

A lecond fort of men, who are moſt liable to this paſ- 
fon, are thoſe of cunning, wary, and diſtruſtful tempers. 
Ir is a fault very juſtly found in hiſtories compoſed by 

»liticians, that they leave nothing to chance or humour, 

t are till for deriving every action from ſome plot 
or contrivance, for drawing up a ſcheme of 
cauſes and events, and preſerving a conſtant correſpon- 
dence berween the camp and the council table. And 
thus it happens in the affairs of love with men of too re- 
fined a thought. They put a conſtruction on a look, 
3 find out a deſign in a imile; they give new _ 
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and ficnifications to words and actions; and are ever 
tormenting themſelves with fancies of their own raifing, 
Thev generally act in a dif;zuiſe themſelves, and therefore 
miſtal.c all outward ſhows and appearances for hypocrif 
in others; ſo that I belicve no men fee Icfs of the trut 
and reality of things, than theſe great refiners upon in- 
cidents, who are ſo wonderfully ſubtle and over-wiſe in 
their conceptions. 

Now what theſe men fancy they know of women 
by refeEtion, your lewd and vicious men believe they 
have learned by experience. They have ſcen the poor 
huſband fo miſled by tricks and artifices, and in the 
midſt of his inquiries fo loft and bewildered in a crooked 
mtrigue, that they ſtill ſuſpect an under- plot in every 
female action; and efpecially when they fee any reſem- 
blance in the behaviour of two perſons, are apt to 
it proceeds from the fame deſign in both. Theſe men 
therefore bear hard upon the ſuſpec̃ted party, purſue her 
cloſe through all her turning and windings, and are too 
well acquainted with the chace, to be flung off by any 
falſe ſteps or doubles: Beſides, their acquaintance and 
converſation has laia wholly among the vicious part of 
women-kind, and therefore it is no wonder they cenſure 
all alike, and look upon the whole ſex as a ſpccics of im- 
poſtors. But if, notwithſtanding their private experi- 
ence, they can get over theſe prejudices, and entertain a 
favourable opinion of ſome women: yet their own looſe 
deſires will ſtir up new ſuſpicions from another fade, and 
make them believe all men ſubject to the fame inclina» 
tions with themſclvcs. 

Whether theſe or other motives are moſt predominant, 
we learn from the modern hiftories of Amcrica, as well 
as from our own experience in this part of the world, 
that jealouſy is no northern paſſion, but rages moſt in 
thoſe nations that lie neareſt the influence of the fun, 
It is a misfortune for a woman to be born berween the 
tropicks; for there lie the hotreſt regions of jealouſy, 
which as you come northward cools all along with the 
climate, until you ſcarce mcet with any thing like it in 
the polar circle. Our own nation is very temperately a 

duct 
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tuated in this reſpect; aud if we meet with ſome few diſ- 
ordered with the violence of this paſſion, they are not the 
proper growth of our country, but are 
nearer the ſun in their conſtitutions than in their climate. 
After this frightful account of jealouſy, and the per- 
ſons who are moſt ſubjeft to it, it will be but fair to 
ſhew by what means the paſhon may be beſt allayed, and 
thoſe who are poſſeſſed with it ſet at eaſe. Other faults 
in«lced are not under the wife's juriſdiction, and thould, 
if poſſible, eſcape her obſervation; but jealouſy calls up- 
on her particularly for it's cure, and deſerves all her art 
and application in the attempt: Beſides, ſhe has this for 
her encouragement, that her endeavours will be always 
leafing, and that ſhe will ſtill find the affection of her 
ſhand rifing towards her in i ; his doubts 
and ſuſpicions vaniſh; for, as we have ſecn all along, 
there is ſo a mixture of love in jealouſy, as is well 
worth the ſeparating. But this ſhall be the ſubject of 
another paper. L 
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Credula res amor eft— | Ovi. 
The man, who loves, is eaſy of belief. 


PAVING in my yeſterday's paper diſcovered the na- 
ture of jealouſy, and pointed out the perſons who 
are moſt ſubje& to it, I muſt here apply myſelf to my 
fair correſpondents, who defire to live well with a jealous 
huſband, and to caſe his mind of it's unjuſt ſuſpicions. 
The firſt rule I ſhall propoſe to be obſerved is, that 
you never ſeem to diſlike in another what the jealous 
man is himſelf guilty of, or to admire any thing in which 
he himſelf does not excel. A jealous man is very quick 
in his applications, he knows how to find a double «cd 
in an invective, and to draw a ſatire on himſelf out of a 
panegyrick on another. He does not trouble himſelf to 
ee perſun, but to direct the character; and is 
ſecrerly 
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ſecretly pleaſed or confounded as he finds more or leſs of 
himſelf in it. The commendation of any thing in an- 
other ſtirs up his jealouſy, as it ſhews you have a value for 
others beſides himſelf; but the commendation of that. 
r 
that in ſome $ prefer im. Jea- 
louſy is — defiridea 

ode to Lydia. 


in this view by Horace in his 


Quum tu, Lydia, Telephi 
Cervicem roſcam, & cerea Teleplii 


The jealous man is not indeed angry if you diſlike 
another: but if you find theſe faults which are to be 
found in his own character, you diſcover not only your 
diſlike of another, bur of himſelf. In ſhort, he is fo de- 
firous of 1 g all your love, that he is grieved at 
the want of an charm, which he believes has power to 
raiſe it; and if finds by your cenſures on others, that 
he is not ſo agreeable in your opinion as he might be, he 
naturally concludes you could e him better if he hay 
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other qualifications, and that by conſcquence your aſtec- 


tion does not rife ſo high as he thinks it ought. If there- 
fore his temper be grave or ſullen, you muſt not be too 
much pleaſed with a jeſt, or tranfported with any thing 
that is gi or diverting. If his beauty be none cf the 
beſt, you muſt be a profeſſed admirer of prudence, or any 
other quality he is maſter of, or at leaſt vain enough to 
think hei. 

In the next place, you mult be ſure to be free and open 
in your convertation with him, and to let in lighit upon 
your actions, to unravel all your defigns, and diſcover 
every ſceret however trifling or inditicrent. A jca'ous 
huſband has a particular averſion to winks and whi:pers, 
and if he do nat ſee to the bottom of every thing, will 
be fure to go beyond it in his fears and ſuſpicions. 
He will always expect to be your chief confident, and 
where he finds himſelf kept out of a ſecret, will believe 
there is more in it than there ſnouid be. And here it is 
of great concern, that you preſerve the character of your 
fincerity uniform and of a piece: For if he once finds a 
falſe gloſs put upon any ſingle action, he quickly ſuſp.cts 
all the reſt; his working imagination immediately tab. e: 
a falſe hint, and runs off with it into ſeveral remote com - 
ſequences, until he has proved very ingenious in working 
out his own miſery. 

Tf both theſe methods fail, the beſt way will be tu ler 
him fee you are much caft down and afflicted for the ill 
opinion he entertains of you, and the diſquictudes he 
himſelf ſuffers for your ſake. There are many who take 
a kind of barbarous pleaſure in the jealouſy of thoſe w:o 
love them, and infult over an aling heart, and triumph 
in their charms which are able to excite fo much uncaſi- 
neſs. 

Ardeat ipfa licet, tormentis gaudet amantis. Juvs 
Though equal pains her peace of mind deſtroy, 
A low cr's torments give her ſpiteful joy. 


But theſe often carry the humour ſo far, until theic 
* coldneſs and indifference quite Kills all the fund- 
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neſs of a lover, and are then ſure to mect in their turn 
with all tlie contempt and ſcorn that is due to fo inſolent 
a behaviour. On the contrary, it is very probable a me- 
lancholy, dejeſted carriage, the uſual effects of injured 
innocence, may ſoften the jcalous hutband into pity, 
make him ſenſible of the wrong he does you, and work 
out of his mind all thoſe fears and ſuſpicions that make 
you both unhappy. At leaſt it will have this effect, 
that he will keep his jealouſy to himſelf, and repine in 
private, either becauſe he is ſenſible it is a weakneſs, 
and will therefore hide it frum your knowledge, or be- 
cauſe he will be apt to fear ſome ill effect it may pro- 
duce, in cooling your love towards him, or diverting it 
to another. 

There is ſtill mother ſecret that can never fail, if 
ou can once get it believed, and which is often practiſed 
y women of greater cunning than virtue. This is 

to change fides for a while with the jealous man, and to 
turn his own paſſion upon himſelf; to take ſome occaſion 
of growing jcal.us of him, and to follow the e 

he himſelf hath ſet you. This counterfeited j 

will bring him a geccat deal of pleaſure, if he thinks it 
real; for he knows experimentally how much love 
along with this paſſion, and will beſides feel { ing 
like the ſatisfuction of revenge, in ſecing you undergo 
all his own tortures. But this, indeed, is an artifice 
fo difficult, and at the fame time fo difingenuous, that 
it ought never to be put in practice but by ſuch as have 
kill enough to cover the de:eit, and innocence to render 
it excufable. 

I ſhall conclude this eſſay with the ſtory of Herod and 
Mariamne, as I have collected it out of Joſephus; which 
may ſerve almoſt as an example to whatever can be (ai 
on this ſubiect. 

Mariamne had all the charms that beauty, birth, wit, 
and youth could give a woman, and Herod all the loye 
that ſuch charms ace able to raiſe in a warm and amorous 
diſpoſition. In the midſt of this his fondnef, for Mari- 
amne, he put 8 to death, as he did her father 
nat many years after. The barbarity of the action w 
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repreſented to Mark Antony, who immediatcly ſum- 

moned Herod into Egypt, to anſwer for the crime that 

was there laid to his charge. Herod attributed the ſum- 

mons tv Antuny's deſire of Mariamne, whom therefore, 

before his departure, he gave into the cuſtody of his 

uncle Joſeph, with private orders to put her to death, if 
any ſuch violence was offered to himſelf. This Juleph 
was much delighted with Marizmne's converſation, and 
endeavoured with all his art and rhctorick, to ſet out the 
exceſs of Herod's paſſion for her; but when he ſtill found 
her cold and incredulous, he inconfiderately told her, as 
a certain inftance of her Lord's affection, the private 
orders he had left behind him, which plainly ſhewed, ac- 
cording to Joſeph's interpretation, that he could ncithcr 
live nor die without her. This barbarous inſtance of a 
wild — — 2 ut out, for a time, thulc 
little remains of affection ſhe ftill had for her Lord: Her 
thoughts were ſo wholly taken up with the cruelty of his 
orders, that the could not confider the K indueſo that pro- 
duced them, and therefore repreſented him in her imagi- 
nation, rather under the frightful idea of a murderer than 
a lover. Herod was at length acquitted and diſmiſſed by 
Mark Antony, when his foul was all in flames for his 
Mariamne; but befere their mecting, he was not a little 
alarmed at the report he had heard of his uncle's conver- 
ſation and familiarity with her in his abſence. This there- 
fore was the firſt diſcourſe he entertained her with, in 
which the found it no caly matter to quiet his ſuſpicions. 
But at laſt he appeared fo well ſatisſied of her innocence, 
that from repruaches and wrauglings he fell to tears and 
embraces. h of them wept very tenderly at their re- 
conciliation, and Herod poured out his whole foul to her 
in the warmeſt protecftations of love and conſtancy ; when 
amidit all his ſighs and languithinys ſhe aſked him, whe- 
ther the private orders he left w1: 1; his uncle Joſeph were 
an inftunce of ſuch an inflan«: affection. The jcalous 
King was immediately roufed at ſo uncxpeRed a queſtion, 
and concluded his uncle mutt have buen too familiar with 
her, beferc be would have diſcovered ſuch à ſccret. In 
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mort, he put his unc e to death, and very difficultly pre- 
vailed upon himfelt to Mariamne. 

After this he was on a ſecond journey into 
Egypt, when he committed his Lady to the care of So- 
hemus, with the ſame private orders he had before given 
his uncle, if any miſchief befel him. In the mean 
while Mariamne ſo won upon Sohemus by her preſents 
and obliging converſation, that ſhe drew all the ſecret 
from him, with which Herod had intruſted him ; fo that 
after his return, when he flew to her with all the tran- 

wts of joy and love, the received him coldly with 

vhs and tears, and all the marks of indiſference and 
averſion. This reception fo ſtirred up his indignation, 
that he had certainly flain her with his own hands, had 
not he feared he himſelf ſhould have become the greater 
fafferer by it. It was not long after this, when he 
had another violent rerurn of love upon him ; Mariamne 
was therefore ſent for to him, whom he endeavourcd 
to ſoften and reconcile with all poſſible conjugal careſſes 
and endearments; but ſhe declined his embraces, and 
anſwered all his fondnefs with bitter invectives for the 
death of her father and her brother. This behavieur 
fo mcenfed Herod, that he very hardly refrained from 
firiking her; when in the heat of their quarrel there 
came in a witneſs, ſuborned by fome of Mariamne's 
enemies, who accuſed her to the King of a deſign to 
poiſon him. m_ vp I 
thing in her prejudice, and immediately ordered her 
ſervant to be ſtretched upon the rack: who in the ex- 
tremity of his tortures confeſt, that his miſtreſo's aver- 
the K ing aroſe from ſomething Sohemus had told 

her; but as for any defign of poiſoning, he utterly diſ- 
owned the leaſt knowledge of it. This confciſion quick - 
ly proved fatal to Sohemus, who now lay under the 
lame ſuſpicions and ſentence that Joſeph had before him 
on the like occaſion. Nor would Herod reſt here; but 
accuſed her with great vehemence of a defign upon his 
life, and by his authority with the judges had her pub- 
lickly condemned and executed. Herod ſoon after her 
death grew mclancholy and dejected, retiring from the 
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publick adminiſtration of atfairs into a ſolitary foreſt, and 
there abandoning himſelf to all the black confiderations, 
which naturally ariſe from a paſſion made up of love, re- 
morſe, pity, and deſpair. He uſed to rave for his Ma- 
riamne, and to tall upon her in his diftrated fits; and 
in all probability would foon have followed her, had not 
his thoughts been feafonab!v called off from fo (ad an ob- 
ject by publick ſtorms, which at that tune very nearly 
threatened him. . 


—— —  — 


No. CLXXII. MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 17. 
Non ſolùm ſcientia, quæ eſt remota à juſt'tia, calliditas potivs 


quam fapi.ntia ct appellanda; verum etiam animus para- 
tus ad periculum, ſi {ui cup dit: , non utilitate communis 
impellitur, audac.z potius nomen habeat, quam fortitu- 
dini PrAro. 


As knowledge, without juſtice, ought tu be called cunning, 
rather than wiſdom; ſo a mind prepared to meet dan- 
ger, if excited by it's own cagerncls, and not the 
lick good, deſerves the name of audacity, rather than of 
courage. 


THERE can be no greater injury to human ſociety 
than that good talents among men ſhould be held 
honourable to thoſe who are endowed with them with- 
out any regard how they are applied. The gifts of 
nature and accompliſhments of art are valuable but as 
they are exerted in the intcreſts of virtue, or govern- 
ed by the rules of honour, We « vughr to abftrift our 
minds from the obfervation of any excellence in thoſe 
we converſe with, until we have taken ſome notice, or 
received fore good information of the ditpofitiun of 
their minds; ctherwife the beauty of their perſons, or 
the charms of their wit, may make us fond of thoſe 
_ our reaton and judgment will tell us we ought to 
or. 
When we ſuffer ourſels es to be thus carried aw 
mere bezuts, or mere wit, Ommamante, with * 
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her vice, will bear away as much of our good-will as 
the moſt innocent virgin or ditcreeteſt matron; and 
there cannot be a more abject flavery in this world than 
to dote upon what we think we ought to condemn: 
Yet this muſt be our condition in all the parts of life, 
if we ſuffer ourſelves to approve any thing but what 
tends to the promotion of what is good and honourable. 
If we would take true pains with ourſelves to confider 
all things by the light of rraſon and juſtice, though a 
man were in the height of youth and amorous inclina- 
tions, he would look upon a coquette with the fame 
contempt or indifference as he would upon a coxcomb: 
The wanton carriage in a woman would diſappoint her 
of the admiration which ſhe aims at; and the vam dreſs 
or diſcburſe of a man would deſtroy the comelineſs of 
his ſhape, ar goodnels of his underſtanding. I fay the 
goodnels of his underftanding, for it is no leſs com- 
mon to ſee men of ſenſe commence coxcombe, than 
Memtiful women become immodeſt. When this hap- 
pens in either, the favour we are naturally inclined to 
give to the good qualities they have from nature ſhould 
abate in proportion. But however juſt it is to meaſure 
the value of men bv the application of their talents, and 
not by the eminence of thoſe qualities abſtracted from 
their uſe; I fav, howerer juſt ſuch a way of judgin 
Is, in all ages as well as this, the contrary has — — 
upon the generality of mankind. How many lewd de- 
vices have been preſerved from one age to another, which 
had periſhed as foon as they were made, if painters and 
ſculptures had been eſteemed as much for the purpoſe 
as the execution of their defigns; modeſt and well- 
governed im1yinations have by this means loft the repre- 
ſentat ions of ten thouſand charming portraitures, nlled 
with images of innate truth, generous zeal, courageuus 
faith, and render humanity; inſtead of which, ſatvro, 
furies, and mc niters are recommended by thoſe arts to a 
ſhameful eternity. 

The unjuſt application of laudable talents, is tolerated 
in the general « pinion of men, not only in ſuch caſes as 
are here mentioned, but alſo in matters which conce 
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ordinary life. If a lawyer were to be eſteemed only as 
he uſes his parts in contending for juſtice, and were im- 
mediately detpicabie when he appeared in a cauſe which 
he could not but know was an unjuſt one, how honour- 
able would his character be? and how honourable is it in 
ſuch among us, who foll-w the profeſſion no otherwiſe, 
than as labouring to protect the injured, to ſubdue the 
opprefſor, to impriſon the careleſs debtor, and do right 
to the painful artiticer; but many of this excellent cha- 
racter are overl-oked by the greater number; who affect 
covering a weak place in a client's title, diverting the 
courſe of an inquiry, or linding a ſkilful refuge to palli- 
arc a falſchoed; yet it is ſtill called cloquence in the 
latter, though thus unjuſtly employed: But reſolution 
in an aſſaſſin is according to reafon quit: as laudable, as 
knowicdyc and wildom exerciſed in the defence of an ill 
cavſe. 

Were the intention ſtedfaſtly conſidered, as the mea- 
ſure of ap probation, all falſehood would ſocn be out of 
countenance: and an addreſs in impoſing upon man- 
kind, would bc as contemptible in one ſtate of life as 
another. A couple of courtiers making profeſlic-ns of 
eſteem, would make the fame figure after breach of pro- 
miſe, as two knights of the poft convicted cf perjury. 
Nut converſation is fallen to low in point of merality, 
lat as they fay in a bargain, Let the Buyer hook to it; fo 
in friendſhip, he is the man in danger who is moſt apt 
to believe: he 15 the more likely to tuffer in the com- 
merce, who begins with the obligation of being the more 
ready to enter into it. 

Bur thute men ovly are truly great, who place their 
ambition rather in acquiring to then ſelves the conſcience 
of worthy enterpriſes, than in the protp« & of glory which 
attends them. I bee exalted ſpirits would rather be ſe- 
cretly the authors of events which are ſcrviceable to man- 
kind, than, wirhcut being ſuch, to have the publick 
fame of it. M here therefore an eminent merit is robbed 
by artiſice or detract ion, it does but increaſe by ſuch en- 

eavours of it's enemies : the impotent pains which are 
P vom m to tuliy it, or diffuſe it among a crowd to the in- 

jury 
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jury of a ſingle » will naturally produce the con- 
— effect; the will blaze out, ond burn up all that 
attempt to ſmother what they cannot extinguiſh. 

There is but one thing neceſſary to keep the ſſion 
of true glory, which, is, to hear the oppoſers of it with 
patience, and preſerve the virtue by which it was ac- 
quired. When a man is thoroughly perſuaded that he 
ought neither to admire, with for, or purſue any thing 
but what is exactly his duty, it is not in the power of ſea- 
ſons, perſons or accidents, to diminiſh his value. He 
only is a great man who can neglect the applauſe of the 
tude, and enjoy himſelf independent of it's favour. 
This is indeed an arduous taſk; but it ſhould comfort a 
glorious ſpirit that it is the higheſt ſtep to which human 
nature can arrive. Triumph, applauſe, acclamation, are 
dear tu the mind of man; bur it is ſtill a more exquiſite 
delight to ſay to yourſelf, you have done well, than to 
hear the whole human race progounce you glorious, ex- 
cept you yourielt can join with them in your own reflec- 
tions. A mind thus equal and uniform may be deſert- 
ed by little fathionable admirers and followers, but will 
ever be had in reverence fouls like itfelf. The 
branches of the oak endure all the ſeaſons of the year, 
though it's leaves fall off in autumn; and theſe too will 
be reſtored with the returning ſpring, T 


No. CLXXIII. TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 18. 


——-Yemove fera monſtra, tuzque 
Saxiticos vultus, quæcunqus ea, tolle Meduſæ. Ov1D. 


Remove that horrid monſter, and take hence 
M.duſa's petrifying countenan e. 


1 2 late paper I mentioned the projet of an ingenious 

author tor the erectiug of ſevera! handicraft prizes to 
de conten led foc h/ our Brit ich artiſans, and the influence 
they mig it ave towards the improvement of our ſeveral 


manuſactarcs. I have hince tl been very much "= 
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priſed with the following advertiſement which J find in 
the Poſt-Bov of the cleventh inſtant, and again repeated 
in the Poſt-Boy of the ſittecnth. 


O the ninth of October next will be run for upon 
Cole ſhill- Heath in Warwick thire, a plate of fix yui- 
neas value, three heats, by any horſe, mare, or gelding 
that hath not won above the value of five pounds, the 
winning horſe to be fold for ten pounds, to carry ten ſtone 
weight, if fourteen hands hig't; if above or under to 
carry or be allowed weight for inches, and to be entered 
Friday the fifteenth at the Swan in Coleſhill, before fix 
in the evening. Alſo a plate of leſs value to be run tor 
by aſſes. The ſame day a gold ring to be grinned for by 
men. 


The firſt of theſe diverſions that is to be exhibited by 
the ten pounds race- horſes, may probably have its uſe; 
bur the two laſt in which the afſes and men are concerned, 
ſcem to me altogether extraordinary and uraccauntable. 
Why they thould keep running aſſes at Cole thill, or kow 
making months turns to account in Warwickſhire, more 
than in anv other parts of England, I cannot comprehend. 
I have looked over all the clympick games, and do not 
find any thing in them like an afs-race, or a match at 
grinning. However it be, I am informed that fevcral 
aſſes are now kept in body-clothes, and ſweared every 
morning upon the heath, and that all the country-fe!luws 
within ten miles of the Swan, grin an hour or two in 
their glafſes every morning, in order tv qualify them- 
{-lves for the ninth of October. The prize, which is 
propoſed to be grinned for, has raiſed ſuch an ambition 
among the common people of out-grinning one another, 
that many very diſccrning perſons are afraid it ſhould 
ſpoil moſt of the faces in the country; and that a War- 
wick ſhire man will be known by his grin, as Roman Ca- 
tholicks imagine a Kentiſh man is by his tail. The gold 
ring which is made the prize of deformity, is juſt the re- 
verſe of the golden apple that was formerly made the 
@ prize 
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prize of beauty, and ſhould carry fer its poſy the old 


motto inverted, 


Or to accommodate it to the capacity of the combatants, 


The frightfull'ſt grinner 
Be the winner. 


In the mean while I would adviſe a Dutch painter to 
be preſent at this great controverſy of faces, in order to 
— collection of the moſt remarkable grins that thall 
be there exhibired. 

I muſt not here omit an account which I lately receiv- 
ed of one of theſe grinning-matches from a gentleman, 
who, upon reading the above-menti advertiſement, 
entertained the coffee -houſe with the ing narrative. 
Upon the taking of Namur, amidſt other publick re- 
joicings made on that occaſion, there was 1 ring 

wen by a whig juſtice of peace to be grin Tue 

competitor that entered the liſts, was a black ſwarthy 
Frenchman, who accidently paſſed that way, and being a 
man naturally of a withered look, and hard features, pro- 
miſed himſelf good ſucceſs. He was placed upon a table 
in the great point of view, and looking upon the compa» 
ny like Milton's Death, 


Grinn'd horribly a ghaſtly ſmile—— 


His muſcles were ſo drawn together on each fide of his 
face, that he thewed twenty tectli at a grin, and put the 
country in ſome pain, left a foreigner ſliould carry away 
the honour of the day; but upon a farther trial they 

he was maſter only of the merry grin. 

The next that mounted the table was a malecontent in 
thoſe days, and a great maſter in the whole art of grin- 
ning, but particularly excelled in the angry grin. He did 
his part ſo well, that he is ſaid ro have made half a dozen 
women mifcarry ; but the juſtice being apprited by one 
who ſtood ncar him, that the fellow who grinned * 
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face was a Jacobite, and being unwilling that a diſaffected 
perſon ſhould win the gold ring, and be looked upon as 
the beſt grinner in the country, he ordered the oaths to 
be rendered unto him upon his quitting the table, which 
the grinner refuſing, he was fet aſide as an unqualified 
There were ſeveral other groteſque figures that 
preſented themſelves, which it would be too tedious to 
deſcribe. I muſt not however omit a ploughman, who 
lived in the farther part of the country, and being very 
lucky in a pair of long lanthorn jaws, wrung his face 
into ſuch an hideous grimace, that every feature of it ap- 
peared under a different diſtortion. whole company 
ſtood aſtoniſhed at fuch a complicated grin, and were 
ready to affign the prize to him, had it not been proved 
by one of his antagoniſts, that he had praftiſed with ver- 
— os hon days _ , and had a 8 
m at very time grinning ; upon w 
judges of grinning declared it as their opinion, that he 
was not to be looked upon as a fair grinner, and therefore 
The — 1 — hand cobler, Giles 
prize it at a A 
Gorgon by name, who produced 3 his 
own invention, having been uſed to cut faces for 
years together over his laſt. At the very firſt grin — 
every human feature out of his countenance, at the ſecond 
he became the face of a ſpout, at the third of a baboon, at 
the fourth the head of a baſe viol, and the fifth a pair of 
nut-crackers. The whole aſſembly wondered at his ac- 
compliſhments, and beftowed the ring on him unani- 
mouſly ; bur, what he eſteemed more than all the reſt, a 
country wench, whom he had wooed in vain for abort 
five years before, was ſo charmed with his grins, and the 
applauſes which he received on all fides, that ſhe married 
him the week following, and to this day wears the prize 
upon her finger, the cobler —— uſe of it as his 
1 _ . 
is paper might perhaps ſcem very impertinent, if it 
ſerious in the — 1 — nevertheleſs leave 
it to the conſiderution of thoſe ho are the patrons of this 
monſtrous trial of ſkill, whether or no they are not guilty, 
in 
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in ſome meaſure, of an affront to their ſpecics, in treating 
after this manner the Human Face Divine, and turning 
that part of us, which has fo great an image impreſſed 

it, into the image of a monkey; whether the raiſ- 
ing ſuch filly competitions among the ignorant, propoſing 
prizes for ſuch uſeleſs accompliſhmento, filling the com- 
mon people's heads with ſuch ſenſeleſo ambitions, and in- 
fpiring them with fuch abſurd idcas of ſuperiority and 
pre-eminence, has not in it ſomething immoral as well 
as ridiculous. | L 


DO ————_—_—_—— 
No. CLXXIV. WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 19. 


He nemini & victum fruſtra contendere Thyrſin. Viac. 


Theſe rhymes I did to memory commend, 
When vanquiſh d Thyrſis did in vain contend. Da vx. 


5FHERE is fearce any thing mare —- 
ſuics between parties that cannot ſubſiſt but by their 
agreement: This was well repreſented in the ſedition of 
the members of the human body in the old Roman fable. 
It is often the caſe of leſſer confederate ſtates againſt a 


Sir Roger de Coverly and Sir Andrew Freeport, between 
whom there is generally a conſtant, though friendly, op- 
policion of opinions. It happened that one of the com- 
pany, in an hiſtorical diſcuuric, was obſerving, that Car- 
Jy es faith was a proverbial phraſe to intimate breach 
of leagues. Sir Roger ſaid it could hardly be otherwiſe ; 
that the Carthaginians were the greateſt traders in the 
»». 

1 


they never purſue any other : the means to it are never 
regarded: they will, if it comes caſily, get money ho- 
neftly ; but if not, they will not ſeruple to atrain 4 
fraud or c nage: and indeed, what is the whole buſi- 
neſs of the trader's account, but to over- reach him who 
truſts to his memory 2 But were that not fo, what can 
there great and noble be expected from him whoſe atten- 
tion is for ever fixed upon balancing his books, and 
watching over his expences ? And x beſt, let frugality 
and parizmony be the virtues of the merchant, how much 
is his punctual dealing below a gentleman's charity to the 
poor, or hoſpitality among his neighbours. 

Captain Sentry obſerved Sir Andrew diligent in 
hearing Sir Rover, and had a mind to turn the diſcourſe, 
by tak ing notice in general, from the higheſt to the loweſt 
parts of human ſociety, there was a ſecret, though unjuſt, 
way among men, of indulging the feeds of ill-nature 
and envy, by comparing their own ſtate of life to that of 
another, and grudging the approach of their neighbour to 
their own happineſs ; and on the other fide, he who is 
the leſs at his caſe, repines at the other, who he thinks, 
has unjuſtly the advantaye over him. Thus the civil and 
military lifts look upon each other with much ill- nature; 
the foldier repines at the courtier's power, and the cour- 
ner rallies the ſoldier's honour; or, to come to lower in- 
ſtances, the private men in the horſe and foor of an army, 
the carmen and coachmen in the city ſtrects, mutually 
look upon each other with ill-will, when they are in 

tion for quarters or the way in their reſpective 
motions. 

It is very well, good captain, — 7 Sir Andrew: 
You may attempt to turn the diſcourſe if you think fit; 
but i muſt however have a word or two with Sir Roger, 
who, I fee, thinks he has paid me off, and been very ſe- 
| vere upon the merchant. I ſhall not, continued he, at 
this time remind Sir Roger of the great and noble monu- 
ments of clwrity and public ſpirit, which have been 
erefted by merch nts fince the ion, but at preſent 
content myſelf with what he allows us, parſimony and 
grvgality. It kt were conſiſtent with the quality of fo 
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ancient a baronet as Sir Roger, to keep an account, or 
meaſure things by the moſt infallible way, that of num- 
bers, he would prefer cur parſimony to his pox pres © 
If to drink ſo many hogſheads is to be hoſpitable, we do 
not contend for the fame of that virtue ; but it would be 
worth while to conſider, whether ſo many artificers at 
work ten days together by my appointment, or ſo many 
peaſants made merry on Sir Roger's charge, are the men 
more obliged ? I believe the families of the artificers will 
thank me, more than the houſhold of the peaſants ſhall 
Sir Roger. Sir Royer gives to his men, but I place mine 
above the neceſſity or obligation of my bounty. I am in 
ery little pain for the Roman proverb upon the Cartha- 
giman traders ; the Romans were their profeſſed enc- 
mies: I am only ſorry no Carthaginian hiſtories have come 
to our hands ; we might have been taught perhaps by 
them ſome proverbs againſt the Roman generoſity, in 
fighting for and beſtowing other — qa JH But 
fince Sir Roger has taken occaſion an old proverb ro 
be out of humour with merchants, it ſhould be no offence 


man happens to break in Holland, . ſay of him that 


his expence, in his ability to anſwer future demands, or 
ty be impertinently ſanguine in putting his credir to too 
great adventure, are all inſtances of as much infamy as with 
gayer nations to be failing in courage or coramon honeſty. 
Numbers are ſo much the meafure of every thing that 

is valuable, that it is not poſſible to demonſtrate the ſuc- 
ceſs of any action, or the prudence of any undertaking 
without them. I ſay this in anſwer to what Sir Roger is 
pleaſed to ſay, that little that is truly noble can be ex- 
eng one who is ever poring on his caſh-book, or 
ing his accounts. When I have my returns from 


| abroad, I can tell to a ſhilling, by the help of numbers, 


the profit or loſs by my adventure; but I ought alſo to be 
S's flew that | had rent fee making ©; either from 
ay 
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my own experience, or that of other or from a 
reaſonable preſumption that my rerurns will be ſufficient 
to anſwer my expence and hazard; and this is never to be 
dune without the {kill of numbers. For inſtance, if I am 
to trade tu Turkey, I ought beforehand tv know the de- 
mand of our manufactures there, as well as of their ſilks 
in England, and the cuſtomary prices that are given for 
both in each country. I ought to have a clear knowledge 
of theſe matters beforchand, that I may preſume upon 
ſufficient returns to anſwer the charge of the cargo I have 
fitted out, the freight and aſſurance out and home, the 
cuſtoms to the Queen, and the intereſt of my own money, 
and beſides all thele expences, a reaſonable profit to mylſclt. 
Now what is there of ſcandal in this (kill > What has 
the merchant done, that he thould be fo little in the good 
of Sir er * He throws down no man's inclo- 
— tramples upon no man's corn; he takes na- 
thing from the induſtrious labourer; he pays the poor 
man for his work; he communicates his profit with man- 
kind ; by the preparation of his and the manufac- 
ture of his returns, he furniſhes employment and ſub- 
ſiſtence to greater numbers than the richeſt nobleman ; 
and even the nobleman is obliged to him for finding out 
forcign markets for the produce of his eſtate, for 
making a great addition to his rents; and yet it is certain, 
that none of all theſe things could be done by him with- 
— 4 — | 
This is the ceconomy of the merchant ; and the conduct 
of the be the fame, unleſs by ſcorning to 
he the ſteward, he rctolves the ſteward thall be the gen- 
tleman. The gentleman, no more than the merchant, is 
able, without the help of numbers, to account for the ſuc- 
ceſs of any action, or the prudence of any adventure. If, 
for inſtance, the chace is his whole adventure, his only 
returns muſt be the ftag's horns in the great hall, and the 
fux's noſe the ſtable door. Without doubt Sir Ro- 
er knows the full value of theſe returns; and if before - 
d he had uted the charges of the chace, a gen- 
tleman af his diſcretion would certainly have up 
eall his dogs, he would never have brought back ſo many 
2 fine 
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fine horſes to the kennel, he would never have gone fo 
often, like a blaſt, over ſields of corn. If fuch too had 
been the conduct of all his anceſtors, he might truly have 
boaſted at this day, that the antiquity of his family had 
never been ſullied by a trade; a had never been 

rmitted with his whole eftate to purchaſe a room for 

is picture in the gallery of the Coverleys, or to claim 
his deſcent from the maid of honour. it is very 
happy for Sir Roger that the merchant paid fo dear for 
his ambition. It is the misfortune of many other gentle- 
men to turn out of the ſeats of their anceſtors, to make 
way for ſuch new maſtets as have been more exact in their 
accounts than themſelves ; and certainly he deſerves the 
eſtate a great deal better, who has got it by his —_— 
than he who has loft it by his negligence. 


No. CLXXV. THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 26. 
Proximus a tectis ignis defenditur ægr : Oviy, 
To fave your houſe from neighb*ring fire is hard. TarTz. 


] SHALL this day entertain my readers with two 

or three letters I have received from my correſpon- 
dents : The firſt diſcovers to me a ſpecies of females 
which have hitherto eſcaped my notice, and is as follows ; 


Mr. Spectator, 
AM a youn eman of a competent fortune, and 
12 , to ſpend five or ſix 
* hours every day very y among my books. 
That I might have nothing to divert me from my ſtu- 
dies, and to avoid the noiſes of coaches and chairmen, I 
have taken lodgings in a very narrow ſtreet not far from 
Whitehall; but it is my misfortune to be fo 
that my lodgings are directly oppoſite to thoſe of a Jeze- 
bel. You are to know, Sir, that a Jezebel (fo called by 
* the neighbourhood from diſplaying her pernicious 
* charms at her — ON conſtantly dreſſed at o 
2 her 
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© her ſaſh, and has a thouſand little tricks and fooieriey 
to attract the eyes of all the idle youny felluws in the 
* neighbourhood. I have ſeen more than fix perſons at 
© cnce from their ſeveral windows obſerving the Jezebel 
Im now complaining of. I at firit looked on her my- 
* {elf with the higheſt contempt, could divert myſelf 
* with her airs for half an hour, and afterwards take up 
* my Plutarch with great tranquillity cf mind ; but was 
* alittle vexed to find that in lefs than a month the had 
* conſiderably ſtolen upon my time, ſo that I reſolved to 
look at her no more. But the Jczchel, who, as I ſup- 
poſe, might think it a diminution to her honour, to have 
the number of her gazcrs leſſened, refolved not to part 
with me fo, and began to play ſo many new tricks at 
© her window, that it was impoſſible for me to forbear 
* obſerving her. I verily believe ſhe put herſelf to the 
© expence of a new wax-baby on purpolc to plague me; 
* the uſd to dandle and play with this figure as imperti- 
* nently as if it had been a real child : Sometimes ſhe 
would let fall a glove or a pin- cuſluon in the ſtreet, and 
© ſhut or her caſement three or four times in a mi- 
© nute. en I had almoſt weaned myſelf from this, 
© ſhe came in her ſhift ſleeves, and drefled at the window, 
* I had no way left but to let down my curtains, which I 
* ſubmitted to though it confiderably darkened my room, 
and was pleaſed to think that I had at laſt got the bet- 
© ter of her; but was ſurpriſed the next morning to hear 
© her talking out of her window quite cruſs the firect, 
with an woman that lodges over me : I am fince 
informed, that ſhe made her a viſit, and got acquainted 
« with her within three hours after the fall of my win- 
« dow-curtains. 

* Sir, I am plagued every moment in the day, one way 
© or another. in my own chambers; and the Jezebel has 
the ſatis faction to know, that though I am not looking 
© at her, I am liſtening to her impertinent dialogues that 
. = over my head. I would immediately change my 
« lodgings, but that I think it might look like a plain 
* conteffion, that I am conquered ; and beſides this, I am 
told that muſt quarters of the town arc infeſted with 
* thele 
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« theſe creatures. If they are ſo, I am ſure it is ſuch an 
ahuſc, as a lover of learning and filence ought to take 


* nutice of. 
© I am, SIR, 
© Yours, &c. 


I am afraid, by ſome lines in this letter, that my 
fdent is touched with a diſtemper which he hardly 
frems to dream of and is tao far gone in it to receive ad- 
vice. However, I ſhall animadvert in due time on the 
abuſe which he mentions, having myſelf obſerved a neſt 
of ſeebels near the Temple, who make it their diverſion 
to draw up the 2 of young Templars, that at the ſame 
time they may ſee them ſtumble in an unlucky gutter 
which runs under the window. 


Mr. Spectator, 


1 HAVE lately read the concluſion of your forty-ſc- 
_ * venth ſpeculation upan Butts with great pleaſure, 
and have ever ſince been thoroughly perſuaded that one 
of thoſe gentlemen is extremely nece to enliven 

* converſation. I had an entertainment laſt werk u 
* the water for a lady to whom I make my addreſſes, 
* with ſeveral of our friends of both fexes. To divert 
the company in general, and to ſhew my miſtreſs in 
particular, my genius for raillery, I took one of rhe 
* moſt celebrated Butts in town along with me. Ir is 
* with the utmoſt ſhame and confuſion that I muſt ac- 
* quaint you with the ſequel of my adventure: As ſuun 
* as we were got into the boat, I played a ſentence or 
two at my Butt which I thought very ſmart, when my 
* il! genius, who I verily believed inſpired him purely 
for my deſtruction, ſuggeſted to him ſuch a reply, as 
got all the laughter on his fide. I was daſhed at fo un- 
expected a turn; which the Butt perceiving, reſolved 
* not to let me recover myſelf, and purſuing his victory, 
* rallied and toſſed me in a moſt unmercifut and barba- 
* rous manner until we came to Chelſca. I had ſome 
* linall ſucceſs while we were eating cheeſe-cakes : but o 
C 3 coming 
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© coming home, he renewed his attacks with his former 
good fortune, and equal diverſion to the whole compa- 
© ny. In ſhort, Sir, I muſt ingeniouſly own that I was 
© never ſo handled in all my life; and to complete m 
© misfortune, I am fince told that the Butt, fluſhed wit 
© his late victorv. has made a viſit or two to the dear ob 
jet of my wiſhes, fo that I am at once in danger of 
« loſing ail my pretenſions to wit, and my miſtreſs into 
© the bargain. This, Sir, is a true 2ccount of my pre- 
«* ſent troubles, which you are the more obliged to aſſiſt 
* me in, as you were yourſelf in a great meaſure the 
© cauſe of them, by recommending to us an inftrument, 
and not inſtructing us at the fame time how to play 
upon it. 

451 have becn thinking whether it might not be high. 
convenient that all Butts ſhould wear an inſcription af- 
« fixcd to ſome part of their bodies, ſhewing on which 
* fide they are to be come at, and that if any of them are 
* perſons of unequal tempers, there ſhuuld be fome me- 
thod taken to inform the world at what time it is fafe to 
attack them, and when you had beſt let them alone. 
gut, ſubmitting theſe matters to your more ſerious cons 
s fideration, 

*lam, SIR, 


« Yours, &c." 


I have, indeed, ſeen and heard of ſeveral young gentle- 


men under the fame misfortune with my pretent corre» 
ſpondent. The beſt rule I can lay down fur them to avoid 
the like calamities for the future, is thoroughly to conſi- 
der not only“ Whether their companions are weal, 
bur © MWhether themſelves are wits.” 

The following letter comes to me from Exetcr, and be- 
ing credibly informed that what it contains is matter di 
fact, I ſhall give it my reader as it was ſent me. 


« Mr. Spectator, Exeter, Sep. 7. 
6 yoo were pleaſed in a late ſpeculation to take notice 
of the inconvenience we lic under in the country, 
in nct being able to keep pace with the faſhion ; But 
there 
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« there is another misfortune which we are ſi heckt to, 
« and is no lefs grievous than the former, u Hud Has hi- 
« therto eſcaped vour obſervation. I mcan, the having, 
« things palmed upon us for London t..thivn>, witch were 
* never once heard of there. 

A lady of this place had ſome time ſince a box of the 
© neweſt ribbons ſent down by the coach : wither it was 
© her own malicious invention, or the wantonneſs of a 
London milliner, I am not able tu inform vou; bur 
among the reſt, there was one cherry-coloured ribbon, 
* conſiſting of about half a deen yards, made up in the 
* figure of a ſmall head-drefs. The aforcfaid lady had 
© the aſſurance to affirm, ami«!ſt a circle of female inqui- 
© fitors, who were preſent at the opening of the box, that 
© this was the neweſt faſhion worn at court. Accord- 
© ingly the next Sunday we had ſeveral females, who 
came to church with their heads dreſſed wholly in rib- 
© bons, and looked like fo many victims ready to be fa- 
* crificed, This is till a reigning mode among us. At 
© the ſame time we have a ſer of gentlemen who take the 
liberty to appear in all public places without any buttons 
to their coats, which they ſupply with ſeveral little ſil- 
ver haſps, though our freſheſt advices from London 
make no mention of any ſuch faſhion ; and we are 
* t4mething ſhy of affording matter to the button- makers 
for a lecond petition. 

What | would humbly propoſe to the public is, that 
there may be a ſociety crected in London, to cunſiſt of 
the moſt ſkilful pertons of both fexcs, for the © In- 
„ {pe&tion of modes and faſhions; and that hereafter 
no perſon or perſons ſhall preſume to appear ſingularly 
nabited in any part of the country, without a teſtimo- 
nial from rhe aforeſaid ſociety, tliat their drefs is antwer- 
ble to the mode at London. By this means, Sir, we 
mall know a little whercabuut we are. 

* If you could bring this matter to bear, you would 
* very much oblige great numbers of vour cuuntry 
friends, and amongſt rhe reſt, 

+ Your very humble ſervant, 
X Jack Mopisyg 


No. CLXXVE 
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No. CLXXVI. FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER z. 


Parvula, pumilio, xapirer ala, tota merum ſal, Luca, 
A little, pretty, witty, charming ſhe ! 


FF HERE are in the following letter, matters, which I,a 
bachelor, cannot be ſuppoſed to be acquinted with ; 
therefore ſhall not pretend to expl iin upon it until farther 
confideration, but cave the author of the epiſtle to cx 
preſs his condition his own way. | 


Mr. Spectator, 


1 DO not deny but ar in many of your paper; 
8 I ro underſtand — 3 well ; but there are 
very many things which you cannot pofhbly have a true 
notion of, in a ſingle life; theſe are ſuch as reſpeEt the 
married ſtate ; otherwiſe I cannot account for your 
having overlooked a very good fort of people, which 
are commonly called in ſcorn rhe Hen-peckt. You are 
to underſtand that I am one of thoſe innocent mortals 
« who ſuffer derifion under that word, for being governed 
* by the beſt of wives. [t would be worth your conſide- 
© ration to enter into the nature of affeftion itſelf, and 
tell us, according to your philoſophy, why it is that our 
« Dears thould do what they will with us, thall be fro- 


« ward, ill- natured, affuming, ſometimes whine, at others 


6 _ — ſwoon away, then come to life, have the uſe 
* of ſpecch to the greateſt fluency imaginable, and then 
* fink away again, and all — they fear we do not 
love them enough; that is, the poor thing loves us ſo 
* heartily, that they cannot think it poſſible we thould be 
able to love them in fo great a degree, which makes 
them take on ſo. I ſay, Sir, a true good-natured man, 
* whom rakes and libertines call Hen-peckr, ſhall fall into 
© all rheſe different moods with his dear life, and at the 
* ſame time ſee they are wholly put on; and yet not 
© be hard-hearted cnough to tell the dear good creature 
that the is an hypocrite, 

This 
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This fort of good men is very frequent in the popu- 


+ [ous and wealthy city of London, and is the true Hen- 


eckt man; the Kind creature cannot break through 
his k indneſſes fo far as to come to an explanation with 
the tender foul, and therefore goes on to comtort her 
when nothing ails her, rv appeate her when the is not 
angry, and to give her his caſh when he Knows the 
« does not want it; rather than be uncaſy for a whole 
month, which is computed by hard-hearted men the 
+ ſpace of time which a frowaru woman takes to come tu 
© herſelf, if vou have courage to ſtand out. 

There arc indeed {{vcral other ſpecies of the Hen- 
« peckt, and iu my opinion thev are certainly the beſt tub- 
jects the Queen has ; and tur that reaſon I take it to be 
your duty to Keep us abe contempt. 

I do not know whether I make myſelf underſtood in 
© the repreſentation of an hen-peckr lite, but I ſhall take 
leaxe to give you an account of myſelf, and my own 
6 You are to know that I am reckencd no fool, 
© have on ſeveral occaſions been tried whether 1 will take 
© ill-ufage, and the event has been to my advantage; and 
yet there is not ſuch a ſlave in Turkey as I am to my 
0 Dear. She has a good ſhare of wit, aud is what you call 
a very pretty agreeable woman. I perfectly dote on 
her, and my affection to her gives me all the anxietics 
* imaginable but that of jealouſy. My being thus cnfi- 
dent of her, I take, as much as I can judge of my heart, 
© to be the reaſon, that whatever ſhe docs, though it be 
never fo much againſt my inclination, there is (till left 
* fomet!ing in her manner that is amiable. She will 
* fumetimes look at me with an aſſumed grandeur, and 
0 — to reſent that I have not had reſpect enough for 
her opinion in ſuch an inſtance in company. I cannot 
but ſmile at the pretty anger the 15 in, and then ſhe pre- 
© tends the is uſed like a child. In a word, our great de- 
© bate is, which has the tuperiority in point of under- 
* ſtanding. She is eternally forming an argument of de- 
* bate; to which I very indoicntly antuer, thou art 
* mighty pretty. To this he anſwers, ll the world but 
* you think 1 have as much ſente a> youricif, I repcat 

do 
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© to her, indeed you are pretty. Upon this there is no pa- 
© tience ; ſhe will throw down any thing abour her, 

and pull off her hcad-cloathes. Fy, my dear, ſays I; 
© how can a woman of your ſenſe fall into ſuch an —_—_ 
« perate This is an argument which never fails, 
8 — ho dear, favs the, you make me mad ſome- 
times, ſo you do, with the filly way you have of treat. 
ing me like a pretty idiot. ell, what have I got by 
putting her into good humour Nothing, but that I 
* muſt convince her of my good opinion by my prac- 
* tice ; and then I am to give her poſſeſſiom of my little 


- „and, for a day and a half followi 
6 diſlike all = diſlikes, and extol thing the — 
proves. I am fo exquiſitely fond of this darling, that 
I I ſeldom fee any of my friends, am uneaſy in all 
companies untill I fee her again; and when I come 
© home ſhe is in the dumps, becauſe the fays ſhe is ſure 
I came fo ſoon only becauſe I think her handſome. . I 
dare not upon this occaſion ; bur though I am one 
af the warmeſt churchmen in the kingdom, I am forced 
© to rail at the times, becauſe ſhe is a violent wig. Upon 
this we talk politics fo long, that the is convinced l 
* kiſs her for her wiſdom. It is a common practice with 
me to aſk her ſome queſtion concerning the conſtitution, 
© which the anſwers me in ral out of Harrington: 
© Oceana : then I commend her ſtrange me „and her 
© arm is immediately locked in mine. ile I keep 
her in this temper ſhe plays before me, ſometimes 
dancing in the midſt of the room, ſometimes ſtriking 
an air at her ſpinner, varying her poſture and her charms 
in ſuch a manner that I am in continual pleaſure : She 
will play the fool, if I allow her to be wiſe ; but if ſhe 
«* ſuſpefts I like her for her trifling, ſhe immediately 
* grows grave. 

Theſe are the toils in which I am taken, and I 
carry off my ſervitude as well as moſt men; but my 
application to you is in behalf of the Hen-peckt in 
general, and I deſire a diſſertation from you in de- 
6 — of us. You have, as I am informed, very 

© * good authorities in our farour, and hope you will not 
« omit 
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© omit the * of the 1 — Socrates, 2 
phil ic reſignation to his wife Xantippe. 
„ {ould be a very good office to the world in general, 
« for the Hen-peckt are powerful in their quality and 
numbers, not only in cities but in courts; in the lat- 
ter they are ever the moſt obſequious, in the former 
the moſt wealthy of all men. When you have con- 
« ſidered wedlock thoroughly, you ought to enter into 
the ſuburbs of matrimony, and give us an account 
aof the thraldom of kind keepers, and irreſolute lovers; 
the keepers who cannot quit their fair ones, though 
they fee their ing rum; the lovers who dare 
not marry, though they know they never ſhall be hap- 
« py without the miſtreſſes whom they cannot purchaſe 
* on rerms. 

« What will be a great embelliſhment to your diſ- 
« courſe, will be, that you may find inftances of the 
+ haughty, the proud, the frolic, the ſtubborn, who 
© are cach of them in ſecret downright flaves to their 
© wives or miſtrefſes. I muſt beg of you in the laſt place 
2 See 
6 ve been Hen-peckt: and that the ſturdy tempers 
» ho 200 205 rep i, cos Ge 
their being inthralled by ambition, avarice, or ſome 
* meancr pathon. I have ten thouſand thouſand things 
more to lay, but my wife ſees me writing, and will, 
+ according to cuſtem, be conſulted, if I do not ſeal this 
immediately. 


© Yours, 
Nathaniel Henrooſt. 
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No. CLXXVII. SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER :. 


is enim bonus, aut face dignus 
Arcane, qualem Cereris vult eſſe facerdos, 


Ulla aliena fibi credat mala? Jon, 
Wl can all ſenſe of others ills eſcape, 
I. but a brute, at beſt, in human ſhape. Tarr, 


1* one of my laſt week's papers I treated of good. 
nature, as it is the effect of conſtitution; I ſhall now 
ſpeak of it as it is a moral virtue. The firſt may 
make a man eafy in himſelf and agreeable to others, 
but implics no merit in him that is poſſeſſed of it. A 
man is no more tu be praited upon this account, than 
becauſe he has a reyiilar pulſe or a good digeſtion. This 
good-narure however in the conſtitution, which Mr. 
Dryden ſomeu here calls a Milkineſs of blood,” is an 
admirable ground-work fur the other. In order there- 
fore to try our good-nature, whether it ariſes from the 
body or the mind, whether it be founded in the ani- 
mal or rational part ef our nature; in a word, whe- 
ther it be ſuch as is intitled to any other reward, be- 
des that ſecret ſatis faction and contentment of mind 
which is effential ro it, and the kmd reception it pro- 
cures us in the world, we muſt examine it by the fol- 
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lowing rules. I wi 
Firſt, whether it acts with ſteadineſs and uniformity | to t 
in ſickneſs and in health, in profperity and in ad- hers 
verſity; if otherwife, it is to be looked upon as nothing | pref 
elſe but an irradiation of the mind from fome new ſup- | man 
ly of fpirirs, or a more kindly circulation of the | that 
ood. Sir Francis Bacon mentions a cunning folicitor, hi 
who would never aſk a favour of a great man before U. 
dinner; but took care ro prefer his petition at a time 1 
when the party petitioned had his mind free from care, | thar 
and his appetites in good humour. Such a rranfien F E 
temporary good-nature as this, is not that Philanthropy | dere 
that love of mankind, which deſerves the title of a moral } Pu 
virtue. out 
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The next way of a man's bringing his good-nature to 
the teſt, is, to confider whether it operates according to 
the rules of reaſon and duty; for if, notwithſtanding it's 
general benevolence to mankind, it makes no diſtinction 
between its objects, if it exerts itſelf promiſcuouſly towards 
the deſerving and undeſerving, if it relieves alike the idle 
and the indigent, if it gives itſelf up to the firſt petit o- 
ner, and lights L any one rather by accident than 
choice, it may paſs for an amiable inſtinct, but muſt not 
aſſume the name of a moral virtue. | 

The third trial of good-nature will be, the examining 
ourſelves, whether or no we are able to excrt it to our 
own diſadvantage, and employ it on proper objects, not- 
withſtanding any little pain, want, or inconvenicnce 
which may ariſe to ourſelves from it; in a word, whe- 
ther we are willing to riſk any part of our fortune, our 
reputation, or health or eaſe, tor the benefit of mankind. 
Among all theſe cxpreſſions of good- nature, I ſhall hngle 
out that which goes under the general name of charity, as 
it conſiſts in relieving the indigent; that being a trial of 
this kind which offers itſelf to us aimoſt at all times and 
in everv place. 

I ſhould propoſe it as a rule to every one who is pro- 
vided with any competency of fortune more than ſuffi- 
cient for the neceſſaries of life, to lay afide a certain 
proportion of his income for the uſe of the poor. This 
I would look upon as an offering to him who has a right 
to the whole, for the uſe of th-f: whom, in the paſſage 
hereafter mentioned, he has deſcribed as his own re- 
preſentatives upon earth. At the fame time we thould 
manage our charity with ſuch prudence and caution, 
that we may not hurt our own friends or relations, 
whilſt we are doing good to thoſe who are ſtrangers to 
Us. 

This may poſſibly be explained better by an example 
than by a rule. 

Eugenius is a man of an univerſal good-nature, and ge- 
nerous beyond the extent of his fortune; bur withal fo 
prudent, in the ceconomy of his afftirs, that what goes 
ect in charity is made vp by good management. Euge- 

Vor. III. D nius 
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nius has what the world ealls tuo hundred pounds + year; 
but never values him lf above ninefcore, 45 not thinking th 
he hus a right to the tenth part, which he always appro- 
priates to cha hate utes. To this fum he frequently 
makes other voluntary additions, inſomuch that in a voud | 
vear, for ſuch he accounts thoſe in which he has been able | 
to make orcater bounties than ordinary, he has given 
abwe twice that ſum t the ſickly and indigent. Euvgenius 
pre'cribes to himſelf many particular days of faſting and 
abſtinence, in crder to increafe his private bank of chari- 
tv, and ſets aſide what would be the current expences of fur 
thoſe times for the uſe of the poor. He often goes afucr far 
where his buſineſe calls him, and at the end of his walk] ” 
has given a thilling, which in his ordinary methods of ex- | = 
pence would have gone for c ach- hire, to the firſt neceſ- Bl 


firous perton that has fallen in his way. I have known ® 
him, when he has been going to a play or an opera, di- the 
vert the money which was defined for that purpoſe, up- 

on an obiett of chauhy whom he has met with in the] m. 
ſtreet; and afterwat.)s pats his evening in a colfee-houſe, tha 
or at a friend's ſire- idle. with much greater ſutis faction wh 
to himlclf than Þe could have received from the met 
exquitne entcrtainments of the theatre. By theſe means 
he 1s generous, without impoverithing himtelf, and enjoy} An 
his eſtate by making it the property of others. _ 


There are few men ſo cramped in their private affairs 


who may not be churitable after this manner, withovr 9 bis 
diſadvantage ro themic ve, cr prejudice to their fam iitcys, tale 
It is but ſometimes ſacriſiciy g 2 divertion or convenicne | * cl 
to the poor, and turning the uſual courſe of our expences * 
into a better channel. This is, 1 think, not only the 5 
moſt prudent and convenient, but the moſt meritorious * v 
piece of charity, which we can put in practice. By thi} | © 
method we in ſome meature thare the neccflirics ct a 
. w 

th. poor at the ſame time that we relieve them, and _ n 
mae Hurſelves not only their patruns, but their fellow- a * 
ſ.ir. rers. A 

dr Thomas Brown, in the laſt part of his Religio Me-. 
dici, in which he deicribes his charity in ſeveral heroic | . 


* ſtances, and with a noble heat of ſentiments, mentiom | | 
that e 
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that verſe in the proverbs of Solomon, „Ile that givcth 
« to the poor, lendeth to tte Lord: There is more 
* thctoric in that one ſentence, fays he, than in a library 
« of termons; and indeed if thoſe ſentences were under- 
ſtood by the reader, with the fame emphatis as they 
© arc delivered by the author, we needed not thufe vo- 
+ lumes of inftructions, but might be honeſt by au chi- 
tome. 

This paſſage in ſcripture is indeed wonderfully per- 
ſunſiwe; bur 1 think the fame thought is carried much 
further in the New Teftament, where our Saviour teils 
us in the moſt pathetic manner, that he alli hereafter re- 
gard the clothing of the naked, the feeding of the hun- 
gry, and the vititing of the imprifoned, as offices dune 
to himiclf, and reward them accordingly. Purſuant to 
thoſe paſſages in Holy Scripture, I have fomewhere met 
with the epitaph of a charitable man, which has very 
much pleaſed me. I cannot recolle& the words, but 
the ſenſe of it is to this purpoſe; What I ſpent I loft; 
what I poſſeſſed is left to others; what I gave away re- 
mains with me. 

Since | am thus inſenſibly engaged in facred writ, I 
cannot furbear making an extract of ſeveral paſſages 
which I have always read with great delight in the buuk 
of Job. Ir is the account which that huly man gives of 
hi behaviour in the days of his pteſperity, and if con- 
lulercd only as a human compoſition, is a fincr picture of 
a charitable and guod-ratured man than is to be met 
with in any ether author. 

h that I were a> in months paſt, as in the days 
* when God prelerved me: when his candle thincd 
upon my hend, and when by his light I waiked 
through darkach: when the Almighty was yet with 
me; when my children were abuut me: when I wath- 
ed my ſteps with butter, and the rock puurcd cut 
rivers of vil. . 

When the car heard me, then it Bleſſed me; aad 
v bien the eye faw me, it gave witneſs to me. Becaule 
I delivered the poor that cricd, and the fatherlefs, and 
„him thet had pune to help lim, The bling of him 
D * that 
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that was ready to pcriſm came upon me, and I cauſed 
he widow's heart to ſing for joy. I was eyes to the 
blind, and fee: was I to the lame; I was a father to 
the poor, and the cauſe which I knew not I ſearched 
our. Did not I weep for him that was in trouble? 
Was not my foul grieved for the poor? Let me be 
weighed in an even balance, that God may knew mine 
integrity. If I did deſpiſe the cauſe of my man-ſer. 
vant or of my maid- ſervant when they contended with 
me; what then ſhall I do when God rifeth up? and 
when he viſiteth, what ſhall I anfwer him? Did not he 
that made me in the womb, make him: and did 
not one faſhion us in the womb? If 1 have with 
held the poor from th:cir deſire, or have cauted the 
eyes of the widow to fail, or have caten my morſel 
myſelf alone, and the fatherleſs have not caten there- 
of: if 1 have feen any periſh for want of clothing, 
or any poor without covering: if his loins have nat 
bleſſed me, and if he were not warmed with the 
fleece of my ſheep: If I have lift up my hand againf 
the fatherleſs, when I ſaw my help in the gate; then 
let mine arm fall from my ſhoulder-blade, and mine 
arm be broken from the bone. If I have rejoiced at 
the deſtruction of him that hated me, or lift up myſelf 
when evil found him: neither have I ſuffered my 
mouth to fin, by wiſhing a curſe to his foul. The 
ſtranger did not lodge in the ſtreet; but I opened 
my doors to the traveller. If my land cry againſt 
me, or that the furrows likewiſe thereof complain: 
if I have caten the fruits thereof withour money, 
or have cauſed the owners thereof to loſe thcir life: 


let thiſtles grow inſtead of wheat, and cockle * 


« of barley.” 
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No. CLXXVIII. MONDAY, SEPTEMBER : 4. 


Comis in uvoren ooo His. 


Civil to his wile. P.rs. 


I Cannot defer taking notice of this letter. 


« Mr. Spectator, 


J Am but ton good a judęc of vour paper of the ncth 
infant, which is a m.[ter-picce ; I mcan that ct 
| je: fy : but I think it unworthy of you to ſpeak of 
that torture in the broatt of + man, and not to mention 


* aify the panys of it in the heart of a woman. You 
* have very judicivuſty, ard with the Ercateſt penetration 
p imaginablc, conhidered it as woman is the ercarure of 


1 
1 
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* 
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whem the diffidence is railed : but nat a word of a 
man, who is fo unmerciful as to move jcalouſy in lis 
wife, and not care whether the is to or not. It is pot- 
ible vu may not believe there is ſuch tyrants in the 
worl | ; but alas, can tell you of a man who is ever 
out of humour in his wife's co: npany, and the plca- 
ſanteſt man in the world every where elſe; the greateſt 
lloven at home when he appears to none but his fa-- 
mily, and m ſt exactly well-dreficd in all other places. 
Alas, dir, is It of cyurſc, that to deliver one's ſoit 
wholiy into a man's power without poeilibiliry of ap- 
peal to any other juritdiction but his own reticctions, is 
lo little an Obligation to a Gentleman, that ke cn ve 
oit:nded and fall ints a raye, becauſe my keart twe'ls 
ters into my eves when I fre him in a civudy mog? 
| pretend to no ſuccour, and hope four no ret but 
from himſelf; and yet he that has ſenſe and juſtice in 
every tlung eite, never retlecto, that to come hie only 
to ſleep all an Intemp<rance, and ſpend all the time he 
is there as if it were a punithment, cannot but give 
the anzuith of a ſcalous mind. He always caves > his 
line as if he were going to court, and returns as if he 
D3 u ce 
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$ 
© were entering a gaol. I could add to this, that from hi 
6 n__ = d ua diſcourſe, he does not ſeruple 
© being ght an abandoned man, as to his morals. 
* Your own imagination will ſay enough to you concern- 
© ing the condition of me his wife; and I with you would 
be fo good as to repreſent to him, for he is not ill-na- 
tured, and reads you much, that the moment I hear 
the door ſhut after him, I throw myſelf upon my bed, 
and drown the child he is fo fond of with my tears, and. 
often frighten it with my cries ; that I curſe my being; 
that I run to my glaſs all over bathed in ſorrows, and 
help the utterance of my inward anguiſh by beholding 
the guſh of my own calamitics as my tears fall from my 
eyes. This looks like an imagined picture tv tell you, 
but indecd this is one of my paſtimes. Hitherto I have 
only told you the general temper of my mind, but how 
ſhall 1 give you an account of the diftraftion of it 
Could you but conceive how cruel I am one moment in 
my reſentment, and at the enſuing minute, when I 
place him in the condition my anger would bring him 
to, how compaſſionate ; it would give you ſome notion 
how miſcrable I am, and how little I deſerve it. Vhen 
I remonſtrate with the greateſt gentleneſs that is pothible 
againſt unhandſome appcarances, and that married per- 
ſons are under particular rules; when he 15 in the beſt 
humour to receive this, I am anſwered only, that I ex- 
poſe my own reputation and ſenſe if I appear jealous. I 
with, good Sir, vou would take this into ferious confide- 
ration, and admonith huſbands and wives what terms 
they ought to Keep rowards cach other. Your thoughts 
on this important ſubject will have the greateſt reward, 
that which deſcends on ſuch as feel the forrows of the 
* aillifted. Give me leave to fubſcribe myſelf, h 
| * Your unfortunate, 
+ humble ſervant, 
*CELINDA. 


I had it in my thoughts, before I received the letter of 
this lady, to conſider this dreadful paſſion in the mind of 
eee 
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the inclination I had to recommend to huſbands a more 
regular behaviour, than to give the moſt exquiſite of tor- 
ments to thoſe who love them, nay whoſe torment would 
be abated if they did not love them. 

It is wonderful to obſerve how little is made of this in- 

ſible injury, and how eafily men get into an habit of 
being leaſt agreeable where they are moſt obliged to be ſo. 
Bur this ſubſect deſerves a diſtinct ſpeculation, and I ſhall 
obſerve for a day or two the behaviour of two or three 
py pairs I am acquainted with, before I pretend to make 
a ſyſtem of conjugal morality. I defign in the firſt place 
to go a few miles cut of town, and there I know where 
to meet one who practiſes all the parts of a fine gentleman 
in the duty of an huſband. When he was a bachelor 
much buſineſs made him particularly negligent in his ha- 
bit; but now there is no young lover living fo exact in 
the care of his perſon. One who aſked why he was fo 
long waſhing his mouth, and fo delicate in the choice and 
wearing of his linen, was anſwered, becauſe there is a 
woman of merit obliged to receive me kindly, and I think 
it incumbent upon me to make her inclination go along 
with her duty. 

If a man would give himſelf leave to think, he would 
not be fo unreaſonable as to expect debauchery and inno- 
cence could live in commerce together ; or hope that fleſh 
and blood is capable of fo ſtrict an allegiance, as that a fine 
woman muſt go on to improve herlcif until the is as 
and impathve as an — only to preſerve a fidelity to a 
brute and a faryr. The lady who defires me for her ſake 
to end one of my papers with the following letter, I am 
perſuaded, thinks ſuch a perſcverance very impracticable. 


© HusBAXD, 


ö STA more at home. I know where you viſited at 
+ ſeven of the clock on Thurſday evening. The 
culonel whom you charged me to ſce no more, is in 
town. 

| * MauTha HovsSEWIFE.” 
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No. CLXXIX. TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 25. 


Cconturiz ſeniorum agitant expertia frugis : 
deln prætercunt auitcra poemata Rhamnes. 
Omnc tulit punctum qu milouit utile dulei, 
Let orim debech hioy, pariterque muncndu, Hon. 


Old age eps all but morality : 

Auttcrity ottends aſper ng youth : 

But he that joins inftruction with delight, 

Profit with plcaſure, carries all the votes. Roscommon, 


I May caſt my rcaders under two general diviſions, the 
Mercurial and the Saturnine. The firſt are the gay 
rt of my diſciples, who require ſpeculations of wit and 
wmour ; the others are thole of a more folemn and fo» 
ber turn, who ting! no pleaſure but in papers of morality 
and found fenſe. The former call every thing that 1s 
ſerious, ſtupid , the latter look upon eve y thing as im- 
rtinent that is ludicrous. Were I always grave, one 
If of my readers would fall off from mc : were I al- 
ways merry, I ſhould lote the ther. I make it therefore 
my endeavour to find out entertainments of both Kinds, 
and by that means perhaps coafult the good of buth, 
more than I fhouid du, did 1 always write to the particu» 
lac tuſte of cither. As they neither of them know what 
I proceed upin, the fprightiy reader, who rakes up my 
paper in order to be diverted, very often finds himicif 
engaged uaawarcs in a ferivus and proutitable courte of 
thinkivg ; as on the cuntrary, the thoughtful man, who 
perhaps may hase to find ſomething ſolid, and fail of 
deep rellection, is very often ſenſibly betrayed into a fir 
of mirth. In a word, rhe reader fits down to my enter- 
tainment without knowing his bill of fare, and has 
rhercfure at iwvalt the picature of hoping there may be a 
dim ro his patatc. 

I mult contfels, were IT left to myſelf, I ſhould rather 
aim at iniructing than diverting ; but if we will be uſe- 
ful tothe world, we muſt take it as we tind it. Authors 
of pri ity Cilcourage the loufer purt of _ 
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kind from having any thing to do with their writings. 
A man muſt have virtue in him, before he will enter 
vpon the reading of a Seneca or an Epictetus. The. 
rery title of a moral treatiſe has ſomething in it auſtere 
and ſhocking to the careleſs and inconſiderate. 

For this reaſon ſeveral unthinking perſons fall in my 
way, who would give no attention to lectures delivered 
with a religious ſeriouſneſs or a philoſophic gravity. 
They arc inſnared into ſentiments of wiſdom and virtue 
when they do not think of it; and if by that means they 
arrive only at ſuch a degree of confideration as ma 
diſpoſe them to liſten to more ſtudied and elaborate dit- 
courſes, I ſhall not think my ſpeculations uſeleſs. I 
might likewiſe obſerve, that the gloomineſs in which 
ſometimes the minds of the beſt men are involved, v 
often ſtands in need of fuch little incitements to Arne 
and laughter, as are apt to diſperſe melancholy, and 
our faculties in good humour. To which ſome will add, 
that the Britiſh climate, more than any other, makes en- 
tertainments of this nature in a manner neceſſary. 

If what I have here faid does not recommend, it will 
at leaſt excuſe the variety of my ſpeculations. I would 
not willingly laugh but in order to inſtruct, or if I fome- 
times fail in this point, when my mirth ceaſes to be in- 
ſtructive, it thall never ceaſe to be innocent. A fcrupu- 
lous conduct in this particular, has, perhaps, more merit 
in it than the generality of readers imagine ; did they 
know how many thoughts occur in a point of humour, 
which a difcreet author in modeſty ſuppreſſes ; how 
many ſtrokes of raillery preſent themſelves, which could 
not fail to pleaſe rhe ordinury taſte of mankind, but are 
ſtifled in their birth by reaſon of ſome remate tenden 
which they carry in them to corrupt the minds of t 
who read them ; did they know how many glances of 
ill- nature are induſtriouſly avoided for fear of doing in- 
jury to the reputation of another, they would be apt to 
think kindly of thoſe writers who endeavour to make 
themſelves diyerting, without being immoral. One may 
apply to theſe authors that paſſage in Waller, 
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& Puts luſe h- If the proife they would have got, 
„ere it but known what they diterectly blot.“ 


As nothing is more caſy than to be a wit, with all the 


abe-momnoncd lbertics, it requires forme genius and 
vention to appear uch without them. 


What I hav here taid is not only in regard to the pubs 


be, but wath an eve ty mv particular curretpondeut. who 
has ſent me the following letter. which TI have Cattrated 
into fume places upon thele cuntiuerations. 


« Sir, 
HN lately ſeen your diſcourſe upon a match of 


grinning, I cannot torbear giving you an account 
of @ whiltivg match, which, with many others, I wa 
entertained with about three years fince at the Bath, 
The prize was a guinea, tv be conferred upon the ableſt 
whiltler, that is, on hum who could whiſtle cleareſt, and 
through his tune without laughing, to which at the 
lame time he was provuked by the antic puttures of a 
Merry- Andrew, who was tu ſtand upon the ſtage, and 
play his tricks in the eye of the performer. There 
were three cumpetitors fur the guinea. The firt was 
a plouahman of a very promiſing atpect; his fearurcs 
were licady, and his mulcies compute ia foinflexible a 
ſtupidity, that upon his firft appearance every one gave 
the guinea for loſt. The pickled herring however 
found the way to ſnake him; for upon his whiſtling a 
country ſig, this unlucky way danced to it with ſuch 
varicty of diitartions and grimaces, that the country- 
man could not torbcar famiting upon him, and by that 
mean pied by whittle, and Lott the prize. 
* The next that moumded the ſtage was an under-ci- 
tizenut the Bath, a pert: n remackabic among the inferiur 
pe ple of that place for his great wiſdom and his broad 
Land. Hoc emmacted his mouth with much gravity, 
and, that he nogut ditpule leis mind © be mere ferivus 
than ora, bun the tune ef The children in the 
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© when on 2 ſudden the wit at his elbow, who ha ap- 
« peared wonderfully grave and attentive for ſome time, 
* gave him a touch upon the left thoulder, and ſtared him 
in the face with fo bewitching a grin, that the whattler 
© relaxed his fibres into a kind of limper, an: at length 
© burſt out into an open laugh. The third who entered 
+ the lifts was a footman, w ho in detiance of the Merry- 
« Andrew, and all his arts, whiſtled x Scotch tunc and an 
Italian fonara, with fo fertled a countenance, that he 
© hore away the prize, to the great admiration of ſome 
hundreds of pertons, who, as well as myſelf, were pre- 
ſent at this wh {| of (kill. Now, Sir, | humbly conciave, 
© whatever you have determined of the grinners, the 
« whiſtlers ought ro be encouraved, not only as their art 
© is practiſed without diftortion, but as it improves 
© country muſic, promotes gravity, and teaches ordinary 
© people to keep their countenances, if they fee any thing 
© ridiculous in their betters; beſides that, it ſeems an en- 
tert inment very particularly adapted to the Bath, as it 
+ js uſual for a rider to whiſtle to his horſe when he 
* would make his waters paſs. 
I am, Sir, &c.“ 


«POSTSCRIPT. 


After having difpatched thcfe two important points 
* of grinning and w hiſtling, I hope vou will oblige the 
world with ſome refieftions upon yawning, as I have 
© ſeen it praftiſed on a twelfth-night among other 
© Chriſtmas gambols at the houſe of a very worthy gen- 
© tloman, w — always entertains his tenants at that tine 
* of the vear. They yawn for a Chelhire checſe, and 
begin about midnight, when the whole company is diſ- 

« poſed to be drowſy. He that yawns widett, and ar the 
* fame time ſ naturally as to produce the molt yawns 
* among the ſpectators, carries home rhe cheeſe. If you 
© handle this | ubject as you ought, | queſtion not but your 

© paper will ſet half the kingdom a yawning, though I 


dare promite you it will never make any body fall 


_ oe 
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——— Dclirant reges, plectuntur Achivi. Hon. 
The people ſuffer when the prince offends. Carrcy. 


TH following letter has ſo much weight and goed 
ſenſe, that I cannot forbear inſerting it, though it re. 
lates to an hardened ſinner, whom ] have very little hopes 
of reforming, viz. Lewis XIV. of France. 


Mr. Spectator, 


Aan the variety of ſubjefts of which you hare 
treated, I could with it had fallen in your way, to 
expoſe the vanity of conqueſts. This thought would 
naturally lcad one to the French King, who has been 
generally efteemed the greateſt conquerur of our age, 
until her Majeſty's armies had torn from him ſo man 
of his countries, and deprived him of the fruit of 
his former victories. For my own part, if I were to 
draw his picture, I ſhould be for taking him no lower 
than to the peace of Reſwick, juſt at the end of hu 
triumphs, and before his reverſe of fortune: and even 
then I thould not forbear thinking his ambition had 
been vam and unprufitable to himſelf and his people. 
+ As for him{clf, it is certain he can have gained no- 
thing by his conqueſts, if they have not rendered him 
maſter of more ſubjects, more riches, or greater power. 
What I ſhall be able to offer upon theſe heads, I reſolve 
to ſubmit to your conſideration. 
To begin then with his increaſe of ſubjefts. From 
© the time he came of age, and has been a manager for 
« himſelf, all the 2 had acquired were ſuch only 
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© as he had reduced by his wars, and were left in hu 
« peffetſion by the peace; he had conquered not above one 
* third part of Flanders, and conſequently no more than 
one third part of the inhabitants of that province. 
About ido years ago the houſes in that country were 
all numbered, and by z juſt computawon the wy 
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« ef all forts cold not then excectt - $5,000 ſouls. And 
if any man u confider the detolitmn by alm  perpes 
e tim wars, thc rumcrous armie that Lare lived almoſt 
© ever fince at difcretion up n the poopie, ard how much 
* of tieir commerce has been removid for more freurity 
* to other plices, he will have little reafn to imagine 
« that their numbers have fince increated ; and therefore 
« with one third part of that province that prince can 
* have gained no mere than one third part of the in}-abj- 
tante, or 2:c,025 new ſubjects, even though it theuld 
« be ſuppuled they were ail contented to hive ſtill in their 
native country, and transfer their allegiance to a new 
« maſter. 

« The fertility of this province, its convenient ſituatie n 
«© for trade and commerce, its capacity fur furniſhivg em- 
« pl-vment and ſubſiſtence wo great numbers, and the vaſt 
© armics that have been maintained here, make it credi- 
© ble that the remaining too thirds of Flanders are equal 
© to all his other coaqueſts ; and confequently by all ire 
cannot have gained more than 759,099 new iubiccts, 
© men, wemen, and children, efpcctally it a deduction 
© ſhall be made of ſich as have retired from the congue- 
© ror to live under tlie ir old maſtieis. 

It is time now to ſet his Iofs again his profit. and to 
* ſkew for the new ſubjefts; he had acquired, how many 
© ©; ones he had [oſt in the acquiſition - I think that in 
© his wars he h. fe ldogm brought la, into the ficld in all 
places than 200,000 fighting men, beſides witzte have 
ben laft in gacritens; and I think the common com- 
© poration ie, that of an army, at the end of a campaign, 
Eniient Never or battics, frarce four-fifths can be mul- 
* tered of thoſe that came into the field at the beginning 
of the year. Iis wars at feveral times until the laſt 
peace have heid about 20 years; and if 40.c09 yearly 
ft, or a ſifth part of his arm ice, are to be multiplied by 
25, he cant have loft Jets than £05,000 of his old 
Gd ſfubiecto, and all able-bodied men 3 4 greater num- 


ber than the new objects he had acquired. 


* 
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© But this % is not all: Providence ſeems to have 
* equeliz diwided the whole maſ of mankind into diffe- 
E rem 
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ferent { ver, that every woman may have her hufhand, 
and thor both may equally centribute to the contin. 
ance of the fpectes. It follows then, that for all the 
men that have cen loſt, as many woumen mult have 
lived finzlc, and it were but charity to beiieve they 
h ve not dine all the ſervice they were capable of do- 
ing in their generation. In fo long a courle of years 
great part of them muſt have died, and ail the reſt muſt 
yo off at leaſt withour leaving any repreſentatives be. 
hind. Be this account he muſt have luit ret only 
$c0,c00 ſubirtts, bur double that number, and all the 
increaſe that was reatonaÞbly to be expected from it. 
It is faid in the laſt war there was a famine in his 
kingdom, which (wept away two millions of his pec- 
ple. This is hardly credible : if the loſs was eniv ef 
one fifth part of that ſum, it was very great. Bur it is 
ro wonder there ſhould be famine, where fo mvch «of 
the people's ſubſtance is taken away for the kings uſe, 
that they have not ſufficient left to provide again c- 
cidents; where ſo many of the men are taken from 
the plough to ſerve the King in his wars, and a ere 
part of the nllage is left to the weaker hands of {6 
many women and children. Whatever was the lofs, it 
muſt undoubtedly be placed to the account of his am- 
bit ion. 
And fo wuſt alſo the deſtruction or baniſiment cf 
3 Or 40, go of his reformed ſubjects; he could bare 
no other reaſons for valuing thoſe lives fo very cheap, 
har only to recommend himſelf to the bigotry of rhe 
Spianith nation. ; 
© How ſhould there be induſtry in 2 country v here all 
property is precarions * What ſubject will ſw his land 
that his prince may rcap the whole harveft > Parfime- 
yy and trugality muſt be ſtrangerx to fuch a people; 
fer will any man fave ro-Cav what he has reaſon to fe 
vill be raken from him to-inorrow * And where is the 
encourage ment for marrving? Will awy mon think cf 
ruiſing children, without an affurance of cloathing for 
their hacks, or fo much as food for their bellies 2 And 
thu by his fatal ambition he wil have leſſened the 
numder 
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number of his fubjefts not only by flaughter and de- 
nruction, but by preventing their very births, he has 
d me 4» much a> WA De towards deſtroyi us pultc- 
rity irfelf, 

Is this then the great, the invincible Lewis ? This 
the iminoctsl min, the 1924 -pitfſiunt, or the aumiglity, as 
his flterers hic called him? I: this the man that is 

fo culebrarced for his conqueſts ? For every ſuhject he 
has c. uircad. has he not loft three that wei: his inheri- 
tance * Are not his troops fewer, an the! neither fo 
* well fed, cloathed, or paid, as they were formerly, 
though hc has now ſo much greater cauſe t exert him- 
© ſelf > And what can be the reaſva of all this, bur that 
© his re-cnuc is a great deal lefs, his ſubjctts are either 
* poorer, or not , many to be plundered by conſtant 
* taxcs for his ulc ? 

It is well for him he had found out a way ro ſteal a 
* kingdom ; if he had gone on conquering, as he did be- 
© fave, his ruin hal been long ſince finithed. This 
1 
s 
s 
« 
* 
4 
s 


as. Aa. A 


brings to my mind a ſaying of King Pyrrhus, after he 
had à tec nd time beat the Romans in a pitened bat- 
tle, and was complimented by his Generals : Les, 
fays he, fuch another victory and I am quite undone.” 
And fince I have mentioned Pyrrhus, I will end with a 
very good, thungh known tory of this ambitious mad- 
man. When he hal ſhewn the utmolt fondneſs for his 
expe ttm agaiuſt the Romans, Cyncas his chief mini- 
ker aſked lum waar be propuſed to himleif by this 
war + Why, tays Pyrrhus, to conquer the Romans, and 
reduce all Italy to my obedience, What then, favs 
< vncas. To pts over into Sicily, fays Pyrrhus, and 
tlic all rhe Sicilians muſt be our ſubictts. And what 
dues your majelty iuten next? Why truly, fays tne 
ding to cxaquer Carthage and make myſelf matter 
* v4 ad Africa. And what, Sir, ſays the miniſter, is to 
be the end of ail your expeditions * Why then, favs 
tue King, for the reſt of our lives we will fit down to 
0 d ume. How, dir, replicd Cyncas, to better than 


* we have now bt fore us + Have we not already as mu. 
* a Wwe Call Grins: 
E 2 Riot 
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« Riot an! cxccl; are not the becoming characters ef 
prince; bur it Prrrivs and l. wis wh deheuched like 
« Vitcllius, they had been leis hurttul tu their people. 


« Your humble Scrvant, 
9 « Putt aRtTHAUS, 


—̃ u.!.— —ñ——－œ— 
No. CLXXXI. THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 2+. 


His lacrymis vitam damus, & miſcreſcimus ultrö. Vie. 
Mor'd by theſe tears, we pity and protect. 


I AM more pleaſed with a letter that is filled with 
touches of nature than of wit. Luc following ous 
is of this kind. 


© Is, 

6 A MONG all rhe diſtreſſes which happen in fami- 
6 lirs, I do not remember that you have touched 
upon the marriage of children withcut the confent 
of their parents. I am one of theſe unfortunate per- 
ſons, I was about fifrecn when I teck the liberty w 
chooſe for myſelf: and have ever ſince languithed 
under the ditplcature of an inexorabie father, who, 
though he ſees me happy in the beſt of huſbandy 
and bleſſed with very fine children, can never be pre- 
vailed upon to forgive me. He was fo Kind to me 
before this unhappy accident, that indeed it makes 
my breach of duty in ume meature inexcuſable; and 
at the ſane time creates in me ſuch a rendernefs to- 
wards him, that I love him above all things, and 
would die to be reconciled to him. I have throws 
* m-{cIf at his fret, and beſaught him with tears te 
« pardon me; but he always puſhes me away, and 
* fpurns me from tm; I have written ſereral letten 
© to him, but he will neither open nor receive them. 
About two years ago I fent my little boy to him, dreſ- 
* {od in a new apparel; but the child returned to me 

* crying 
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* crving, becauſe he ſaid his grandfather would not 
« fee him, and bad ordered him to be put out of his 
„ houle. My mother is won over to m ſide, but 
+ dares not mention me to my father for fear of pro- 
« voking him About a month ago he lay fick upon 
© his bed, and in great danger of his life: 1 was pierc- 
tel to the heart ar the news, and could 108 furbcar 
« wing to enquire after his health. My mother took 
© this opportunity of ſpeaking in my behalf: She told 
+» him with abundance of tears, that I was come to 
+ ſee him, that I cull not ſpeak to her for weeping, 
+ and that 1 fheud certainly break my heart if he re- 
* fuſed at that tiine to give me his blielfing, and be 
« reconciled to me. He was fo far from rclenting 
* towards me, that he bid her fpeak no more of me, 
«* unleſs» ſhe had a mind to diſturb him in his laſt mo · 
ments; for, dir, you muſt Know that he has the re- 
+ putation of an honeſt and religious man, which makes 
my misfurtuncs ſo much the greater. God be thank- 
ed he is finc®: recovered; but his ſevere uſuage has 
given me fach a blow, that I thall ſoon fink under 
an, unicl> | m.y be rclicved by any impreſſions which 
* rhe reading of this in your paper may make upon 
* hum. 
© Tam, &c. 


Of all hardneſſes of heart there is none ſo incxcuſ- 
ale as that af parents towards their children. An obſti- 
nate, inflexibic, unforgiving temper is odivus upon all 
eccaiions ; but hore it is uanatural. The love, tender- 
nfs, and computition, which arc apt to ariſe in us 
twwards thoſe who depend upoa us, is that by which 
the whole world of lite upheld. The Supreme 
Being, by the tranſcendent cxcellency and oodnels of 
his nature, extends his mercy tuwarts a!l his works; and 
becauſe his creatures have nut ſuch a fpuntancous bene» 
vulence and compaliliun towards thule who arc under 
their care and protestion, he has implanted in them an 
wit.aft, that ſuppitcs the place of this mherent g od- 
nuts, I have illuſtrated this kind of initinct in former 

E 3 Papers, 
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papers, and have ſhewn how it runs through all the 
ſpecies of brute creatures, as indeed the whole animal 
creation ſubliſts by it. 

This inſtinct in man is more general and uncircum- 
ſcribed than in brutcs, as being enlarged by the dic- 
tates of reaſon and duty. For it we conſider ourſelves 
atrentively, we thall find that we are not only inclined 
to love thoſe who deſcend from us, but that we bear a 
kind of gopyny or natural affection, to every thing which 
relies upon us for its good and preſervation. Depend- 
ence is a perpetual call upon humanity, and a greater 
incitement to tenderneſs and pity than any other mo- 
tive whatſoever. 

The man therefore who, notwithſtanding any paſſion 
or reſentment, can overcome this powerful inſtinct, 
and extinguith · natural affection, debafes his mind even 
below brutality, fruſtrates, as much as in him lies, 
the great deſign of Providence, and ftrikes out of his 
nature one of the moſt divine principles that is planted 
in it. 

Ameng innumerable arguments which might be 
brought againſt ſuch an unreaſonable proceeding, I 
mall only inſiſt on one. We make it the condition 
of our forgiveneſs that we forgive others. In our very 
. we defire no more than to be treated by this 

ind of retaliation. The cafe therefore befere us feems 
to he What they call a * cafe in point; the relation 
between the child and father being what comes near- 
eſt to that between a creature and his Creator. If 
the father is incxorable to rhe child who has ottend- 
ed, let the offence be of never ſo high a nature, how 
will he addreſs himſelf to the Supreme Being under 
the tender appellation of a father, and dcfire of him 
ſuch a forgivencls as he himſelf refuſes to grant ? 

To this I might add many other religious, as well as 
many prudential conſiderations; but it the lat men- 
toned motive does not prevail, I deſpair of ſucceeding 


by any other, and ſhall therefore conclude my paper 


with a very remarkable ftory, which is recorded in * 
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eld chronicle publiſhed by Freher, among the writers of 
the German hittory. 

Eginhart, who was ſecretary to Charles the Great, 
became exceeding popular by his behaviour in that poſt. 
His grcat abilitics gained him the favour of his maſter, 
and the eſteem of the whele court. Imma, the daughter 
of the Emperor, was fo pleaſed with his perſon and 
converſation, that ſhe fell in love with him. As ſhe was 
one of the greateſt beauties of the age, 9 anſwered 
her with a more than equal return of paſſion. They 
fied their flames for ſome time, under apprehenſion of 
the fatal conſequences that might enſue. Eginhart at 
length reſolving to hazard all, rather than be deprived 
of one whom his heart was ſo much ſet upon, conveyed 
himſelf one night into the princeſs's apartment, and 
knocking gently at the door, was admitted as a perfon 
who had ſomething to communicate to her from the 
emperor. He was with her in private moſt part of the 
night; but upon his preparing tv go away about break 
of day, he obſerved that there had fallen a great ſnow 
during his ſtay with the princeſs. ILhis very much per- 
plcxcd him, left the prints of his feet in the ſnow might 
make diſcoveries to the King, who often uſed to viſit 
his daughter in the moraing. He acquainted the princeſs 
Imma with his fears; who, after ſome conſultations upon 
the matter, prevailed upon him to let her carry him 
through tlie ſnow upon her own ſhoulders. It happened, 
that the Emperor not being abie to ſleep, was at that time 
up and waiking in his chamber, — 2 upon looking 
trough the window he perceived his daughter tottering 
under her burden, and carrying his firſt miniſter acroſs 
tue ſnow; which ſhe had no ſooner done, but ſhe re- 
turned again with the utmoſt ſpecd to her own apartment. 
The emperor was extremely troubled and aſtoniſhed at 
this accident; but retvlved to ſpcak nothing of it until 
a proper opportunity. In th · mean time, Eginhart know- 
ing that what he had done could not be long a ſeeret, 
determined to retire from court; an.l in acer to it begged 
the Emperor that ke would be plcaſed to diſmiſs him, 
preteading a kind of ducontent at his not having been 

rewarded 
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rewarded for his long ſcrvices. The Emperor would not 
vive a direct aniwer to his petition, but told him he 
would think of it, and appointed a certain day when 
hc would ler him know bis pleature. He then called 
together the moſt taithful of his cuunſcllors, and ac- 
quamting them with Lis fecrerary's crime, aſked them 
tacir ad ice in fo delicate an aftuir. The moſt of them 
gave their opinion, that the perſon cvruid nut be too 
levercly punithed who had thus diſhonoured his maf- 
ter. Upon the u hole debate, the Emperor declared 
it was his opinion, that F ginllact's punithment would 
rather increue than diminim the thame of his family, 
and that therefore he tho ght it the moſt adviſcable 
to wear out the memory of the fact, by marrying him 
to his daughter. Acc rdingly Fginhart was called in, 
and acquaimed by the Emperor, tat he ſhould no 
longer have any pretence of complain'ing his fervices 
were not rewarded, tor that the Princcls Imma thould 
be given him in marciage, with a dower ſuitable to 
her quality; which was ſoon after performed accord- 
ingly. L. 
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Plus aloes quam mellis habet. Joy. 
The bitter overalunces the ſweet. 


AS all parts of human life come under my »bſcr- 

vation, my reader muſt not make uncharitabie in- 
ferences from my ſpeaking knowingly of that fort of 
crime which is at preſent treated of. He will, I hope, 
ſuppote I know it only from the letters of correſpondents, 
two of which you ſhall have as follows. 


Mr. Spectator, 
s IV is wonderful to me that among the many enor- 
s * mities which yeu have treazed of, vou have not 
mentioned that of werching, and particularly the in- 
* ſaaring 
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* fnaring part; I mean, that it is a thing very fir for 


« your pen, to expoi- the viHan of the practice of de- 
* luding women. You are to know, Sir, that I my- 
« ſelf ain a woman win have been one of the unhappy 
that have fallen into this misfortune, and that by the 
© infinuation of a very worthleſs feilow, who ferved 
others in the ſame manner both before my ruin and 
* fnce that time. I had, as ſoon as the raſcal left me, 
ſo· much indignation and reſolution, as not to go upon 
© the town, as the phraſe is, but rock to work for m 
living in an obſcure place, out of the knowledge of 

« with whom I was before acquainted. 

It is the ordinary practice and bufincſs of life, with 
© 2 fer of idle fellows abuut this town, to write let- 
© ters, ſend meſſages, and form appointments with lit- 
* tle raw unthinking girls, and leave them after poſ- 
ſeſſton of them, without any mercy, to ſhame, in- 
* famy, poverty, and diſeaſe. Were you to read the 
© naulcous impertinences which are written on theſe 
* occaſions, and to ſee the filly creatures ſighing over 
them, it could not but be matter of mirth as well as 
« pity. A little prentice girl of mine has been for 
© ſame time applied to by an Iriſh fellow, who dreſſes 
very fine, and ſtruts in a laced coat, and is the ad- 
« miration of ſempſtreſſes who are under age in town. 
* Ever ſince I have had ſome knowledge of the mat- 
* ter, I have debarred my prentice from pen, ink, 
* and paper. But the other day he beſpoke ſome cra- 
* vats of me: I went out ef the ſhop, and left his 
* miſtreſs to put them up into a bandbox in order to 
de ſent to him when his man called. When I came 
into the thop again, I took occaſion to ſend her away, 
* and found m the bottom of the box written theſe 
words, © Why would you ruin a harmleſs creature 
that loves you?” then in the lid.“ There is no 
reſiſting Strephon: I ſeached a little farther, and 
0 found in the rim of the box, At eleven o'clock at 
* night come in an hackney coach at the end of our 
« ſtreet.” This was enough to alum me; I ſent 
* away the thirg;, and took my meaſures accordinglv. 


« A1 
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An hour or tuo before the appointed time I exa- 
mined my young lady, and found her trunk ſtutſed 
with impertinent letters, and an old fcrull of parch- 
ment in Latin, which her lover had fent her as a fet- 
tlement of fifty pounds a vear: among other things, 
there was allo the beſt lace 1 had in my ſhop to make 
him a preſent for cravats. I was very glad cf this 
laſt circumſtance. becauſe I could very confcientroufly 
ſwear againſt him that he had enticed my fervant 
away, and was her accomplice in robbing me: I pro- 
cured a warrant avainft him accord ingly. Every thing 
was now prepared, and the tender hour of love ap- 
proaching, I, who had acted for myſelf in my youth 
the ſame ſenſeleſs part, knew how to manage ac- 


cordingly: therefore, aftcr having lecked up my 
maid, and not being fo much unlike her in height 
and ſhape, as in a huddled way not to paſs for her, 


I delivered the bundle de ſigned to be carried off to 
her lover's man, who came with the ſignal to re- 
ceive them. Thus I followed after to the coach, 
where when I faw his maſtcr take them in, I cricd 
out thieves! thieves! and the conftable with his at- 
rendants ſeized my expecting lover. I kept my- 
elf unobſerved until I ſa the crowd fufficicntly in- 
creaſed, and then appeared to declare the goods to 
be mine; and had the ſatis faction to fee my man of 
mode pur into the Round-Houſe, with the alen 
warcs by him, to be produced in evidence againft him 
the next morning. This matter is notoriouſly known 
to be fact; and | have been contented to fave my 
prentice, and rake a year's rent of this mortified 
lover, not to appear farther in the matter. This was 
"me penance : but, Sir, is this enough for a villany 
of much more pernicious conſequence than the trifles 
for which he uus to have been indifted * Should rot 
you, and all men of any parts or honour, put things 
upon to right a fout, as that ſuch a raſcal ſhould 
not Jaugn ar the impurtation of what he was really 
wil, and dread being accuſtd of that for which he 
Wa. arckicd? 


« In 
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© In a word, Sir, it is in the power of you, and ſuch 
« 35 | hope you are, to make it as infamous to rob a 
© poor creature of her honour as her clothes. I leave 
© this to your confideration, only rake leave (which I 
cannot do without ſighing) to remark to you, that if 
this had been the ſ:nſc of mankind thirty years ago, 
© ] ſhould have avoided a life ſpent in poverty and 


« ſhame. 
© I am, Sir, 
« Your moſt humble Servant, 
* AticE THREADNEEDLE.” 
« Mr. SpeCtator, Round Houſe, Sept. 9. 


12 a man of pleaſure about town, but by the 
6 2 of a dull rogue of a Juſtice of peace, and 
an inſolent conſtable, upon the oath of an old har- 
© ridan, am impriſoned here for theft, when I defign- 
© ed only fornication. The midaight magiſtrate, as he 
* conveved me along, hal you in his mouth, and faid 
this would make a pure ftory for the Spectator. 
* F hope, Sir, vou will not pretend to wit, and take 
the part of dull rogues of buſineſs. The world is fo 
© altered of late vears, that there was not a man who 
© would knock down a watchman in my behalf, but I 
vas carried off with as much triumph as if I had 
been a pick-packet. Ar this rate, there is an end of 


all the wit and humur in the world. The time was 


« when all the honeſt whore-maſters in the neighbour- 
© hood would have rofe againſt the cuckolds to my 
reſcue. If fornication is ro be ſcandalous. half the 
© fine things that have been writ by moſt of the wits 
* of the lait age may be burnt by the common hang- 
man. Harkee, Spec, do not be queer; after hav- 
ing done ſome things pretty well, do not begin to 
* write at that rate that no Gentleman can read thee. 
© Be true ro love, and burn your Seneca. You do 
4 expect me to write my name frum hence, but 
lam, 


* Your unknown humble, &c.* 
No. CLXXXIIT. 
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Sometimes fair truth in fiction we diſguiſe, 
Sometimes preſent her naked to men's ey es. 


FABLES were the firſt pieces of wit that made their 
appearance in the world, and have been ftill highly 
valued not only in times of the greateſt ſimplicity, 
but among the moſt polite ages of mankind. Jotham's 
fable of the trees is the oldeſt that is extant, and as 
beautiful as any which have becn made ſince that time. 
Nathan's fable of the poor man and his lamb is likewiſe 
more ancient than any that is extant, beſides the above - 
mentioned, and had fo good an effecl, as to convey in- 
ſtruction to the ear of 2 king without offending it, and to 
bring the man after God's own heart to a right ſenſe of 
his guilt and his duty. We find Zlſop in the moſt dif- 
tant ages of Greece: and if we look into the very be- 
ginning of the commonwealth of Rome, we ſce à mu- 
tiny among the common people appeaſed by a fable 
of the belly and the limbs, which was indeed very 
proper to gain the attention of an incenſed rabble, at 
a time when perhaps they weuld have torn to pieces 
any man who had preached the fame doctrine ro them 
in an cpen and direct manner. As. fabl:s rook their 
birth in the very infancy of lcarnins, they never flou- 
Tithed more than when learning was at its greateſt height. 
To juſtify this aſſertion, I thali put my rcader in mind of 
Horace, the greateſt wit and eritic in the Auguſtan age; 
and of Boileau, the moſt correct poet among the mo- 
derns : not to mention La Fontaine, who by this way of 
writing is come more into vogue than any other author 

of our times. 
The fibles I have here mentioned are raiſed altoge- 
ther vpon brutes and vegetables, with ſome of our own 
4 ſpecies 
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ſpecies mixt among them, when the moral hath ſo re- 
4 quired. But befides this kind of fable, there is another 
in which the actors are palſions, virtues, vices, and 
her imaginary perfons of the like nature. Some of 
the ancient critics will have it, that the Iliad and Odyſ- 
ſoy of Homer ure fables of this nature; and that the 
le era names of Gods and heroes are nothing elſe dut the 
afſecii ns of the mind in a viſible and character. 
Tim» they tell us, that Achilles, in the firſt Iliad, re- 
preſents anger, or the iraſcible part of human nature: 
that upon drawing his ſword againſt his ſuperior in a full 
aſembly, Pallas is only another name for reaſon, which 
checks and adviſes him upon that occaſion; and at her 
bet appearance touches him upon the head, that part of 
the man being looked upon as the feat of reafon. And 
thus of the reſt of the poem. As for he Oy 
thiak it is plain that Horace conſidered it as one of 
allegorical fables, by the moral which he has given us of 
ſcveral parts of it. The greateſt Italian wits have applied 
themſclves to the writing of this latter kind of fables : as 
Spenſcr's Fairy Queen is one continued ſeries of them 
from the beginning to the end of that admirable work. 
If we lowk into the fineſt proſe - authors of antiquity, ſuch 
as Cicero, Plato, Xenophon, and many others, we ſhall 
find that this was likewiſe their favourite kind of fable. 
I ſhall only farther obſerve upon it, that the firſt of this 
fort that made any conſiderable figure in the world was 
that of Hercules meeting with pleaſure and virtue; which 
was invented Prodicus, who lived before Socrates, 
and in the firſt dawnings of philoſophy. He uſed to tra- 
vel through Greece by virtue of this fable, which pro- 
cured him a kind ion in all the market-rowns, 
where he never failed telling it as ſoon as he had gather - 


rr 


ed an audience about him. 

After this ſhort preface, which I have made up of 
ſuch materials as my does at t ſuggeſt to 
me, before I preſent my with a of this kind, 
7210S as the entertainment of the preſent paper, 
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In the account which Plato gives us of the converſation 
and bchaviour of Socrates, the morning he was to die, he 
tells rhe following circumſtance. 

When Socrates his terters were knocked off (as was 
uſual to be done on the Cay that the condemned perſon 
was to be cxccuted) being ſcated in the midſt of lus dif. 
ciples, and laying one of his legs over the other, in a 
very unconcerned potture, he began to rub it where it 
had been galle!! by the iron; and whether it was to thew 
the indifference with which he entertained the thought; 
of his approaching death, or (after his utual manner) to 
take every occaſion of philotophiſing upon fome uſeful 
ſubject, he obſerved the pl.ature of that ſenſation which 
now aroſe in thoſe very parts of his leg, that juſt before 
had been ſo much pained by the fetter. Upon this he re- 
flected on the nature of pleaſure and pain in gencral, and 
how conſtantly they ſucceed one another. To this he 
added, that if a man of good genius for a fable were to 
repreſent the nature of pleature and pain in that v ay of 
writing, he would prubabably join them together after 
ſuch a manner, that it wou!d be impaſſible for the one to 
come into any place, without being followed by the other. 

It is pothable, that if Plato had thought it proper at 
ſuch a time to deſcribe Socrates launching out into a dif. 
courſe which was not of a picce with the bufineſs ef the 
day, he would have eniarged upon this hint, and have 
drawn it out into ſome bcautiful allegory or fable. Bu 
fince he has not done it, I ſhall attempt to write one my 
{elf in the ſpirit of that divine author, 


« There were two families which from the beginning 

« of the worid were as oppaſite to cach other as light and 
« darkneſs. The one of them lived in Heaven, and the 
« other in Hell. The youngeſt deſcendant of the firſt 
« family was pleaſure, who uus the daughter of happi- 
„ nefs, who was the child of virtue, who was the of 
« ſpring of the gods. Thcic, as I ſaid before, had their 
„ habitation in heaven. The voungeſt of the 22 
ho wa 


« family was pain, who was thc fon er miſery, w 
te 
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the child of vige, who was the offspring of the furies. 
« The habitation of this race of beings was in hell. 

« The middle ſtation of nature between thele two op- 
« puſirc extremes was the earth, which was inhabited by 
* creatures of a middle kind, neither fo virtuous as the 
one, nor fo vicious as the other, but partaking of the 
* 0-4 and bad qualities of theſe two oppoſite families. 
jupiter conſidering that theſe ſpecies commonly called 
% 114, Was too virtuous to be miſerable, and too vicious 
to be happy; that he might make a diſtinction be- 
« tween the good and the bad, ordered the two youngeſt 
ot the above-mentioned families, pleaſure who was the 
„daughter of happineſs, and pain who was the fon of 
« miſcry, to meet one another upon this part of nature 
« which lay in the half-way between them, having 
miſed to ſettle it upon them both, provided they could 
agree upon the diviſion of it, fo as to ſhare mankind 
between them. 

«+ Plcafure and pain were no ſooner met in their new 
* habiration, but they immediately agreed upon this 
+ pvint, that pleaſure ſhould rake pofſctiion of the virtu- 
«* ous, and pain of the vicious part of that ſpecies which 
vas gien up to them. But upon examining to which 
of them any individual they met with belonged, they 
found cach of them had a right to him; for that, 
contrary to what they had ſcen in their old places of 
reſidence, there was no perſon ſo vicious who had not 
* {-mc good in him, nor any perſon fo vicrugus who had 
not iu him ſome evil. The truth of it is, they gene- 
rally found upon fearch, that in the moſt vicious man 
plcaſure might lay a claim to an hundredth part, and 
thu in the moſt virtuous man pain might come in fur 
at leaft two thirds. This they ſaw would occaſiun 
endleſs diſputes between them, unleſo they could come 
to fome accommodation. To this end there was a 
marriage propoſed between them, and at length c:n- 
cluded: by this means it is that we find ple ure and 
pain are ſuch conſtant. yoke-fcllows, and that they ei- 
ther make their viſits together, or are never far aſun- 
der. It pain comes into an heart, he is quickly followed 
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« by pleaſure; and if pleaſure enters, you may be ſure 


« pain is not far off. 

% But notwithſtanding this marriage was very conve- 
« nient for the two parties, it did not ſcem to anſwer the 
intention of Jupiter in ſcuding them among mankind. 
To remedy therefore this inconvenience, it was ſtipu- 
« lated between them by article, and confirmed by the 
« conſent of each family that notwithſtanding they here 
4 poſſeſſed the ſpecies indifterently; upon the death of 
every ſingle perſon, if he was found to have in him a 
certain proportion of evil, he thould be diſpatched into 
the infernal regions by a paſſport from pain, there to 
« dwell with miſery, vice, and the furies. Or on the con- 
« trary, if he had in him a certain proportion of good, he 
* ſhould be diſpatched into heaven by a paſiport from 
« pleaſure, there to dwell with happineſs, virtue, and tg 


gods. L 
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—— Opere in longo fas eſt obrepere ſomnum. Hon. 
in long works ſleep will ſometimes ſurpriſe. 


HEN a man has diſcovered a new vein of humour, 

it often carries him much farther than he expected 
from it. My correſpondents take the hine I give them, 
and purſue it into ſpeculations which I never thought of 
at my firſt ſtarting it. This has been the fate of my pa- 
per on the match of grinning, which has already pro- 
duccd a ſccond paper on parallel ſubjects, and brought 
me the following letter by the laſt I ſhall not pre- 
miſe any thing to it farther, than it is built en mat- 
ter of fact, and is as follows. 


«© Sir, 
p you have already obliged the world with a diſcourſe 
upon grinning, and have ſince proceeded tu whilt- 
© ling, from whence nnn 
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© from this, I think, you may make a very natural tran- 
+ ſition to ſleeping. I therefore recommend to you tor 
+ the ſubject of a paper the following advertiiement, 
« which about two months ago was given into every bo- 
+ dy's hands, and may be ſcen with fume additions in the 
* Daily Courant of Auguſt the ninth. 


Nicholas Hart, who flept laſt ycar at St. Bartholo- 
« mew's hoſpital, intends to flcep this year at the Cock. 
and Battle in Little-Britain.” 


Haring ſince inquired into the matter of fact, I find 
that the above-mentioned Nicholas Hart is cvery year 
+ ſeized with a periodical fit of flceping, wh'ch beging 
upon the fifth of Auguſt, and ends on the cleventh of 
the fame month: That | 


On the firſt of that month he grew dull; 
On the ſecond, appeared drowſy ; 

On the third, fell a yawning; 
On the fourth, began to nod; 

On the fifth, dropped aſleep ; 

On the fixth, was heard to ſnore; 

* On the ſeventh, turned himſelf in his bed; 
On the eighth, recovered his former poſture ; 
On the ninth, fell a ſtretching ; 

On the tenth about midnight, awaked ; 

* On the elcycath in the morning, called for a little 

* [nall-bcer. 


This account I have extracted out of the journal of 
this fl:eping worthy, as it has been faithfully kept 
by a gent'eman of Lincoln's-Inn, who h:s undertaken 
to be his hiſtoriographer. I have ſent it to you, 
not only as it repreſents the actions of Nicholas 
Hart, but as it ſecms a very natural picture of tie 
* life of many an hon: Engliſn Gemleman, he 
* whole Eiitocy very often cenſiſts of yawning, nod-+ 
; ding, ſtretching, turning, ſlecping, drinking, and the 
ie extiaocdinary 1 1 Co not qu ſtion, Sir, 


+ that, 
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that, if you pleaſed, you could put out an advertiſe. 
ment not unlike the above-mentioned, of teveral men 
* of figure; that Mr. John fuch-a-one, Gentleman, 
© or fuch-a-onc, Eſquire, who flept in the 
country laſt ſummer, intends to flcep in town this 
« winter. The worſt of it is, that the drowſy part of 
* our ſpecies is chiefly made up of very honeſt Gen. 
© tlemen, who live quictly among their neighbours with. 
© out ever diſturbing the public peace: they are drones 
© withour ſtings. f — 1 heartily wiſh, that ſeveral 
turbulent, reſtleſs, ambitious ſpirits, would for a while 
change places with theſe men, and enter them» 
* ſelves into Nicholas Hart's rnity, Could one but 
* lay aſleep a few buſy heads which J could name, 
* from the firſt of November next to the firſt of May en- 
* ſuing, I queſtion not but it would very much redound 
to the quiet of particular perſons, as well as to the be- 
* nefit of the public. 

But to return to Nicholas Hart: I believe, Sir, 
* you will think it a very extraordinary circumſtance 
* for a man to gain his livelihood by fleeping, and 
that reſt ſhould procurc a man ſuſtenance as well a 
* induſtry; yet ſo it is that Nicholas get laſt vear enough 
to ſupport himſelf for a tweivemonth. I am likewiſe 
* informed that he has this year had a very c<mfortable 
* nap. The pocts value themſelves very much for 
© flecping on — but I never heard they got 2 
« groat by it: on the contrary, our friend Nicholas gets 
more by ſleeping than he could by werking, aud may 
* be more properly faid, than ever Homer was, to have 
had golden dreams. Juvenal indeed menti-n+ a Crow- 
* ſy huſband who raiſed an eſtate by ſnoring, but then 
he is repreſented to have flept what the c:mmon po- 
ple call a Dog's flecp; or if his ſlecp was real his wit 
* was awake and about her buſmecſs. Your pen, which 
* loves to mora'ize upon ail ſubjecte, may raiſe ſome- 
thing, methinks, on this circumſtance alſo, ard point 
out to us thofe fees of men, who i iſtead of growing 
rich by an honeſt indufry recommend themlelves to 
« the favours of the N making themicives ages 
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able companions in the participations of luxury and 


+ pleaſure. 

. [ muſt farther acquaint you, Sir, that one of the 
+ moſt eminent pens in Grub-ſtreet is now employed 
+ in writing the dream of this miracuious flceper, which 
+ hear will be of a more than ordinary length, as it 
« muſt contain all the particulars that are ſuppoſed to 
© have paſſed in his imagination during fo long a fleep. 
He is faid to have gone alrcady thiruugh three days 
and three nights of it, and to have cumpriſed in them 
the moſt remarkable paſſages of the four firit empires 
© of the world. If he can keep free from party ſtrokes, 
© his work may be of uſe; but this I much doubt, hav- 
© ing been informed by one of his friends and confidents, 
+ that he has ſpuken ſome things cf Nimrod with too 


6 freedom. 
— © I am ever, Sir, &c.“ 


No. CLXXXV. TUESDAY, OCTOBER 2. 


— T antanrc animis celeſtibus irx ? Vin. 
And dwell; ſuch fury in cele{tial brezfis ? 


TH ERE is nothing in which men more deceive them- 
ſclves than in what the world calls zeal. There are 
% many patſions which hide themfelves under it, and fo 
many milchicfs arifing from it, that ſome have gone 
ſo far as to ſay it would have been for the benefit of 
making if it had never been reckoned in the catalugue of 
virrucs, It is certain, where it is once laudabie and 
prudential, it is an hundred times criminal and erro- 
nens; nor can it be otherwiſe, it we contilce that ir 


oh zrates with cqual viulence in all religions, however 


epotite they may be to ond nanuher, and in all tlie ſun- 
dix itions of ene religion in particular, 

We are told by fand of the Jewnh Nabbins, that the 
hrit murder was occationed by a rciigigus cont overly; 
and if we had tas whole hiſtory of Lal forum the das 
& Cain to our own times, we flvuid foe it ned wit 5 

en 
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many ſcenes of ſlaughter and blogdihed, as weuld make 
a wiſe man very careful how he ſuffers himfe!f to be actu- 
ted by fuch a principle, when it only regard matters of 
opinion and ſpeculation. 

I would have every zcalous man examine his heart 
thoroughly, and, I believe, be wil! often find, that 
what he calls a zeal fur his religion, is cither pride, 
intereſt or il|l-nature. A man, who ditfers from an- 
other in opinion, ſets himſelf above Lim in this own 
judgment, and in feveral particulars pretends to be 
the wiſer perſon, This is a great provocation to the 

roud man, and gives a very keen edge to what he calls 
E zeal. And that this is the caſe very often, we 
may obſerve from the behaviour of ſome of the moſt 
zealous for orthodoxy, who have often great friendthips 
and intimacics with vicious immoral men, provided the 
do but agree with them in the fame ſcheme of veliek 
The rcafon is, becauſe the vicious believer gives the 
precedency to the virtuous man, and allows the good 
chriſtian to be the worthier perſon, at the fame time 
that he cannot come up to his perfections. This we 
find exempliticd in that trite paſſage which we fee quoted 
in almoſt every ſyſtem of ethics, though upon another 


Vico wel,ora proboque, 
Deteriora ſequur——— 0¹⁴⁹ 


I fee the richt, and I approve it too ; 
Condemn the wrong, and yet the wrong purſue, Tate. 


On the contrary, it is certain, if our zeal were trug and 
genuine, we fhyujd be much more angry with a Ganer 
than a lieretic ; fince there are ſevera; cates which may 
exculc rhe latter before Lis great Judge; but none which 
can excute the former. 

Int-roft is likewile a great inflamer, and fors a man 
on pertecution under the colour of zca!l. Fur this rea- 
fon we nud none arc fo forward to promote the true 
wWorthip by iis and ſword, as thuſt wie tind tl gr pre- 

lent 
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{nt account in it. But I ſhall extend the word In- 


tereſt ro a larger meaning than what is generally given 
. 45 it relates to our ſpiritual ſafety and welfare as well 
to our temporal. A man is glad to gain numbers 
on his tide, as they ſerve to ſtrengthen him in his pri- 
une opinions, Ivery profclyre is like a new argument 
fir the cſtabliſhment of his faith. It makes him be- 
eve that his principles carry convittion with them, 
and are the more likely to be true, when he finds 
ter are confoarmabic to the regten of others, as well 
2+ to ht oven, And that this temper of mind delurles a 
man very often into an opinion of his zeal, may ap- 
pear from the common behaviour of the Atheiſt, who 
maintains and fpreads his opinions with as much hear 
* thole who believe they do it only out of a paſſion fur 
God > glory. 

IU - nature is another dreadful imitator of zeal. Many 
2 god man may have a natural rancour and malice in 
his heart, which has becn in ſome meaſure quelled 
and ſubdued by religion; but if it finds any pretence 
of breaking out, which does not ſeem to him incon- 
ſiſtent with the dutics of a chriſtian, it throws off all 
reſtraint, and rages in it's full fury. Zeal is therefore 
a great eaſe to a malicious man, by making him believe 
he does God ſervice, whilſt he is gratifying the bent of 
a perverſc revengeful temper. For this reaſon we find, 
that moſt of the maſſacres and devaſtations, which have 
been in the world, have taken their riſe from a furious 
pretended zcal. 

I love to ſce a man zealous in > grad matter, and eſ- 
p*cia'ly when his zeal ſhews itſelf for advancing mo- 
talitu, and promoting the happineſs cf mankind : but 
when I imd the inſtruments he works with are racks 
ard vibbers, gallies and dungeons; when he impriſons 
men's perſons, confilſcares their eſtates, ruins their fami- 
lies, and burns the body to fave the foul, I cannot ftick 
t pronounce of ſuch a ove that (whatever he may think 
of his faith and religion) his faith is vain, and his re- 
livion unprofitable. 

After having treated of theſe falſe zealots in religion, 
I cannot forixar mentioning a monſtrous ſpecies of men, 

who 
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who one would net think had any exiſtence in nature 
were thev aw to be met with in ordinary convertattn, 
I'm the zealots in athetrfm. One ww d fancy that 
thcſe men, though tir y fail ſhort, in ry other re- 
fpett, of thoſe who make a profetuon of re in, would 
at l-aft out ſhine them in this 3 e C mpt 
from that ſingle fouir which fecms to gr gut ot the 
imprudent fervours ef reli, gion: But to it is, thet in- 
fidelity is propagrred with as much ſierceneſe and con- 
tenti n. wrath and indignation, s if tlie ſafety of man- 
kind depended upon u. There is ſomething fo ridi- 
culous and perverfe in this kind of zeaios, "ah it one 
does not krow how to ſet them out in their proper co- 
lours. They are a {crt of gamclters, who arc cternally 
upon the fret, though they play for nothing. They 
are peiputu ally tering thor friends to come over to them, 
rhovgh at the fame time they allow that neither of them 
wy we any thing by the bargain. In thort, the zeal 

ſpreading acheilm is, if poilible, more ablurd than 
atheofin :{elf. 

Since I have mentioned this unaccountable zcal which 
app<ars in atheiſts and infideis, I muſt farther obicrve 
that th-v are likewiſe in 3 moſt particular manner pol- 
{Td with the fpirit of bigotry. They are w.dded to 
opinions full of contra lictiun and impoilibilirs, and at 
the fame time look upon the ſmalleft diſf culty in an ar- 
ticle of faith is a ſufficient reaſon for rejccting it. No- 
tions that fall in with the common reuſon of man- 
Lind, that are conformable to the ſenſe of all age, and 
all nations, not to mention their rendency for promct- 
ing the happinels of ſocieties, or particular perſons, are 
exploded as errors and prejudices; and ſchemes cr 
in their ſtead that are altogether monſtrous and irrtion- 
al, and require the moſt extrava Zant credulity to embrace 
them. 1 would fain aſk one of theſe b bigotted intide ls, 
ſuppoſing ell the great points of athcitin, as the cat or 
eternal f.rmation of the world, the matcriality of a think» 
ing ſubſtance, the mortality of the foul, the fortuitous 
erganization of the body, - = motions and gravitation of 


matter, with the like particulars, were laid 1 
t 
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farmed into a kind of creed, according to the opinions of 
the moſt celebrate! atheifts; I fav. fupr Lag "och a creed 
as this were Fu med, and impoſed upon wy one people in 
the world, Whether it would not requre un intimitely 
greater meafure of funh, than any fot of ticles which 
they {> violently oppoſe * Let me therefore atlviſe this 
generation of wranglcrs, for their own and for the pub- 
le good, to act at IL. aſt tO conſiſtently with themfelves. 
a; net ti burn with zeal for irreligion, and with bigotry 
fur nontente. E 


<——————oe—<——_ — — 


No. CLXXXVI. WEDNESDAY, OCTCBER 3. 


Cœlum ipſum petimus ftultitia,. Hom. 
——-Scarce the Cods and heav*nly climes, 
Are ſafe from our audacious crimes. Dayvex. 


Urod my return to my lolgings laſt night I found a 
letter from my worth friend the clergyman, whom 
I have given ſome account of in my former papers. 
He tells me in it that he uus, particularly pleaſed with 
the latter part of my yeſterday's ſpecul tion; and at 
the fame time incloſed the foilowing effav, which he 
dlires me to publiſh as the ſ-quel of that ditcourſe. It 
confilt: partly of uncommon refletti:ns, and partly of 
ſuch as 2ave been already uſed, but now ſet in a ſtronger 
light. 

K A believer may be excuſed by the moſt hardened 
atlu t for endeavouring to make him a convert, be- 
can he does it with an eye to both their intereſts. 
Th. atheiſt 15 inexcuſable who tries to gain over a be- 
liever. becauſe he does not propoſe the doing himielf or 
tlie believer any good by ſuch a converſion. 

* The preſet of a future ſtate is the ſceret com- 
fort and retreſhment of my foul; it is that which 
makes nature look gay about me; it doubles all 
my picaſures, and ſupports ine under all my afflic- 
tions. I can lock at diſappointments and mi. fortu es, 
* pain 


: 
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pan and ſicknefe, death itſelf, and, what is worſe 
than death, the loſs of thote who are Cearcſt to me, 
with indifference, fo lon as 1 Keep in vicw the 
pleaſures of eternity, and the ſtate of being in which 
there wiil be no fears nor apprehenſions, pains nor 
{orrows, ſickneſs nor ſeparation. Why will anv man 
be ſo impertinently ofhcious as to tell me all thus js 
only fancy and deiufion? Is there any merit in being 
te meſienger of ill news? If it 15 a dream, let me 
enioy it, tince it makes me both the happier and butter 
man. 
« ] mnt confets Ido nut know how to trvſt a man 
who believes reither heaven nor hell. Or, in other 
worde, 4 future fate of rewards and puniſhment. 
Not on v natural felf-love, but reaton directs us to 
vromotre our own inereit above all things. It an 
never he for the imcreſt uf a believer to do me a 
milchief, becauſ. he 13 fure upon the balance of 
accounts to {ind fimtelf a leer by it. On the cun- 
trarv, if he confiders his own welfare in his bebe. 
viour towards me, it will lead him to do me all the 
zond he can, and at the fame time reſtrain him from 
Joins me an injury. An vnbclhiever does not aft 
like a rraſtmable creature, if he favours me 
to his preſent intcroſt, or docs not diſtreſs me when 
it turns to his preſent advantage. Honour and good- 
nature may indecd tic up his hand-; but as theſe 
would be very much ſtrengthened by reaſon and 
priaciple, fo without them they are only inſtincts, or 
* wavering unſettled notions, which reſt on no foun- 
© dation. 

« In{idelity has been attacked with ſo good fucceh 
* of late vears, that it is driven out of all its out- works. 
The atheiſt has not found his poſt tenable, and is 
© therefore retired into Dcilm, and a diſbelicf of reveal- 
* & religion only. Bur the truth of it is, the 
number of this ſet of men, are thoſe who, for want cf 
* a virtuous cducation, or examining the grounds of re- 


* ligien, know to very little of the matter in yum 
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that their infidelity is but ancther term fur their igno- 


rance. 
As folly and inconfiderateneſs are the foundations 
+ of infidelity, the youu pillars and ſupports of it are 
either 2 vaniry of appearing wiſer than the reſt of 
© mankind, or an oftcntation of courage in deſpiſing 
© the terrors of another world, which have fo great 
© an infinacnce on what they call weaker minds; or an 
© averſion to a clief that muſt cut them off from * 
* of thoſe pleaſures they propoſe tn themſelves, and f 
them whh remorſe for many of thoſe they have already 
' taſted. 

The great received articles of the Chriſtian Reli 
© gion have been fo clearly proved, from the authorit 
* of that divine relation in which they are delivered, 
that it is impoſſible for thoſe who have ears to hear, 
+ and eycs to ſee, not to be convinced of them. Bur 
© were it poſſible for any thing in the Chriſtian FaitIf 
© to be erroneous, I can find no ill conſequences in ad- 
© hering to it. The great points of the incarnation 
and fuiferings of our Saviour produce naturally ſuch 
* habits of virtue in the mind of man, that I ſay, ſup- 
poſing it were —＋ for us to be miſtaken in them, 
© the infide] himſelf muſt at leaſt allow that no other 
© ſyſtem of religion could ſo effectually contribute to 
© the heightening of morality. They give us 
ideas of the dignity of human nature, and of the 
t love which the Supreme Being bears to his creatures, 
and conſequently engage us in the higheſt acts of 
© duty towards our Creator, our neizhbour, and our- 
© ſelves. How many noble arguments has Saint Paul 
© raiſed from the chief articles of our religion, for the 
© advancing of morality in its three great branches? 
© To vive a fingle example in each kind: What can 
* be a (ironger motive to a firm truſt and reliance on 
the mercics of our Maker, than the giving his Son 
to ſutfer for us? What can make us love and eſteem 
even the moſt inconſiderabic of mankind more than 
© the thought that Chriſt dicd for him Or whar 
diſpoſe us to fet a ſitter guard upon the purity of 

Vol. III. & * Gur 
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* our own hearts, than our being members of Chrif,, 
and a part of the ſociety of which that immaculate 
«* perſon is the head? But theſe arc only a ſpecimen 
ot thoſe admirable inforcements of morality, which 
© the Apoltle has drawn from the hiſtory of our bleſſed 
Saviour. 

It our modern intidels conſidered theſe matters 
with that candour and ſeriouſneſs which they de. 
ſerve, we thould not fee them act with fuch a ſpi- 
rit of bitrerncls, arrogance, and malice; they would 
net be raifing ſuch inſignificant cavils, and 
ſcruples, as may be ſtarted againſt every thing that 
© is not capable of mathematical demonſtration, in or- 
der tu unſettle the minds of the ignorant, diſturb 
the public peace, ſubvert morality, and throw all 
things into confuſion and diforder. If none of theſe 
«* reflexions can have any influence on them, there is 
© one that perhaps may, becauſe it is adapted to their 
« vanity, by which they ſeem to be guided much more 
than their reaſon, I would therefore have them 
© conſider, that the wiſeſt and beſt of men, in all 

© of the world, have been thoſe who lived up to 

« religion of their country, and to the beſt lights they 
had of the divine nature. Pythayoras's firſt rule 
* direfts us to worthip the Gods “ as it is ordained by 
„ law,” fer that is the moſt natural i tation of 
the precept. Socrates, who was the renowned 
among the hearhens both fur wiſdom and virtue, in 
his lait moments deſires his friends to offer a cock 
© to Aſculapius; doubtleſs out of a fubmiſſive defer- 
© ence to the eſtabliſhed worſhip of his country. NXe- 
* nophon tells us, that his Prince (whom he ſets forth 
* as a pattern of perfection) when he found his death 
« approaching, red ſacrifices on the mountains to | 
the Perſian Jupiter, and the fun, * according to the 
* cuſtom of the Perſiats;” for thoſe are the words of 
the hiſtorian. Nay, the Epicureans and atumical phi- 
© lofophers thewed a very remarkable modeſty in this 
« parricular; for though the Being of a God was in- 
* tircly repugnant to their ſchemes of natural ol 

* tophy, 
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« phy, they contented themſelves with the denial of 
« a providence, aſſerting at the fame time the exiſtence 
oof gods in general; becauſe they would not ſhock 
the common belief of mankind, and the religion of 
their country. L 


No. CLXXXVII. THURSDAY, OCTOBER 4. 


———Miſeri 
iſeri quibus "TY 
Ah, wretched thoſe who love, yet ne“ er did try 
The ſmiling treachery of thy eye ! Canxcn. 
HE intelligence given by this correſpondent is ſs 
T rer - 
hns he teaks of, that I hall inferr his letter ua. 
Mr. 5 
do not know that you have ever touched 
12 certain ies of women, whom we ordinarily 
* call jilts. You cannot go upon a more uſe- 


* animals. The coquette is indeed one degree towards 
the jilt; but the heart of the former is bent upon 
* admiring herſelf, and giving falſe hopes to her lovers; 
* but the latter is not contented to be extremely ami- 
* able, bur the muſt add to that advantage a certain 
* delight in being a torment to others. us when 
* her lover is in the full expectation of ſucceſs, the 
* jilt ſhall meet him with a ſudden indifference, and 
* admiration in her face at his being ſurpriſed that 
* he is received like a ſtranger, and a caſt of her head 
* another way with a pleaſant ſcorn cf the fellow's 
* infolence. It is very propable the lover gocs home 
* utterly aſtonithed and dejected, firs down to his ſeru- 
* tvir, ſends her word in the moſt abje& terms, that 
* he knows not what he has done; that all which was 
* defirable in this life is fo ſuddenly vaniſhed from 
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him, that the charmer of his foul ſhould wichdraw 
the vital heat m the heart wich pants for her. 
He continues a mournful abſence for ſome time, pin. 
ing in ſecret, and out of humuur with all thing 
which he meets with. At length he takes a refuly. 
tion to try his fate, and explain with her reſolutely 
upon her unaccouniable carriage. He walks up to het 
apartment, with a thouiand inquietudes and doubt 
in what manrer he ſhall meet the fi:{t caſt of her eye; 
when upon his neſt appearance the flies towards him, 
wonders here he has been, accuſcs him of his ab- 
ſence, and treats him with a familiarity as furpriſing 
as her former coldneſs. This good corrcfpendence 
continues tiil the lady obſerves the lover grows happy 
in it, and then ſhe interrupts it with ſome new in- 
confiftency of chaviour. For (as I juſt now faid) the 
happine's of a jilt conſiſts only in the power of makin 
others uneaſy. Bur ſuch is the folly of this fe& 
women, that they carry on this pretty ſittiſh beha- 
viour, until they have no charms lett to render it 
ſupportable. Corinna, that uſed to torment all who 
converſed with her with falſe glances, and little 
heedleſs unguarded motions, that were to betray ſome 
inclination towards the man the would enfnarc, finds 
at preſent all ſhe attempts that way unregarded; 
and is obliged to indulge the jilr in her conſtitution, 
by laying artificial plots, writing perplexing letters 
from vnknown hands, and mal ing all the young fel- 
lows in love with her, until they find cut who flz 
is. Thur, as before ſhe gave torment by diſguiſins 
her inclination, ſhe now is obliged to do it by hidirg 
her perſon. 
As for my own part, Mr. *pe@2tor, it lins bea 
my urhappy fre to be jilted from my vouch up- 
ward; and as mv talte has been very much toward 
intrigvu., and having inreliigence with women or wit, 
my wile life has paſſed away in a ſerics of impo- 
fitions I hall, fer the benctit of the preſent race 
of young men, give ſome account of my loves. | 
know not whether ycu have ever heard of the fa- 
mou 
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© mous girl about town called Kitty: This creature 
(for I muſt take ſhame upon mylelf) was my miſ- 
* treſs in the dars when keeping was in faſhion. Kit- 
+ ty, under the appearance of being wild, thoughtleſs, 
© and irregular in all her words and actiuns, concealed 
the moſt accompliſhed jilt of her time. Her ney- 
© ligence had ro me a charm in it like that of chaſtity, 
and want of deſires ſeemed as great a merit as the 
© conqueſt of them. The air the gave herſelf was 
that of a romping girl, and whenever I talked to 
© her with any turn of fondneſs, the would immedi- 
© arely ſnatch off my periwig, try it upon herſelf in 
© the glaſs, clap her arms a-kimbow, draw my ſword, 
and make paſſes on the wall, take off my cravat, 
© and ſeize it to make ſome other uſe of the lace, or 
run into ſome other unaccountable rompithneſs, till 
* the time I had appointed to paſs away with her was 
© over. I went from her full of pleaſure at the re- 
« flexion that I had the Keeping of fo much beauty in 
© a woman, who, as the was too heedleſs to pleaſe me, 
vas alſo too unattentive to form a deſign to wrong 
* me. Long did I divert every hour that hung heavy 

© upon me in the company of this creature, whom 
looked upon as neither guilty nor innocent, but 
could laugh at myſelf for my unaccountable plea- 
* fure in an expence upon her, until in the end it 


appeared my pretty inſenſible was with child by my 
* footman. 


This accident rouſed me into a diſdain againſt all 
| libertine women, under what appearance foever they 
hid their infincerity, and | refolved after that time to 
* converſe with none but thoſe who lived within the 
rules of decency and honevur. To this end | formed 
* myſelf into a more regular turn of behaviour, and 
* began to make viſits, frequent aſſemblies, and lead 
* out ladies from the theutres, with all the otker infig- 
* nificant duties which tie profeſſed ſervants of the fair 
* place themſelves in conſtant readineſs to perform. In 
a very little time, (having a plentiful forrunc) fathers 
and mothers began to regard me as a good march, and 

G 3 I found 
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I found cafy admittance into the beſt families in town 
to obſerve their daughters, but I, who was born to 
follow the fair to no purple, have by the force of 
my ill ſtars made my application to three ſiuts ſuc- 
© cethvely. 

« Hyzna is one of thoſe who form themſelves into a 
me aucholy and indolent air, and endeavour to pai 
adn i es from their inattention to ail around them. 
Hyzna can loll in her coach, with fomething 40 fixed 
in her coun*enance, that it is impotiible to conceive 
her meditation is emplye only on her dreſs and her 
charms in that poſture. If it were nat tov coarſe a 
fimilc, 1 thould ſay, Hyæna, in the igure the affeds 
© to appear in, is a ſpider in the midit of a ccbweb, 
that is ſure to deſtroy every fly that appreaches it. 
The net Hyæna throws is ſo tne, that you are taken 
in it before you can obſerve any part of her work. 1 
© attempted her for a lung and weary ſeaſon, but I found 
© her paſſion went no farther than to be admired; and 
© ſhe is of that unreaſonable temper, as not to value the 
* inconſtancy of her lovers, provided the can boaſt the 
© once had their addreſſes. 

* Biblis was the ſecond J aimed at, and her vanity 
© lay in purchaſing the adorers of others, and not in 
« rcjoicin,g in their love itſelf. Biblis is no man's 
© mattreſs, but every woman's rival. As ſoon as [ 
« found this, I fell in love with Cloe, who is my pre- 


« ſent picaſore and torment. I have writ to her, 


© danced with her, and foriynt for her, and have been 
© her man in the fight and cxpectation of the whole 
ton theſe three years, and thought mylelf near 
the end of my wiſhes; when che cther day the cl- 
* led me imo her clotet and teld me, with a very 
6 grove face, that ſhe was a woman of honour, and 
* tcorned to deccive a min who loved her with ſo 
* much ſincerity as the faw I did, and therefore the 
« muſt inf. rm me that ſhe was by nature the moſt in- 
conſtant ercature breathing, and begged of me net to 
* marry her; if I inſiſted upon it, I ſhould; but that the 
* was lately fallen in love with another. What to de 
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er fay I know not, but defice you to inform me, and 
+ you will infinitely ob ige. 

« Sir, 
« Your moſt humble ſervant, 
Charles Yellow.” 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

« Mr. Sly, Habera.her of hats, at the corner of Deve- 

« reux-Court in the Strand, gives notice, that he has pre- 
« pared very neat hats, rubbers, and bruthes for the utc of 
« young tradeſinen in the laſt year of their apprenticaihip, 
at realonable rates. of 


No. CLXXXVIII. FRIDAY, OCTOBER 5. 


Lzrus ſum laudari à te laudato viro. Turt. 
It gives me pleaſure tu be praifed by you, whom all men 
praiſe. 


E is a very unhappy man who ſets his heart upon 

being admired by the multitude, or aitefts a ge- 
ncral and undittinguithing applauſe among men. What 
rious men call the teſtimony of a good conſcience, 
ih uld be the meaſure of our ambition in this Kind; 
tine is to ſay, a man of ſpirit ſhould contemn the pruiſe 
cf the ignorant, and like being applauded for nothing 
but what he knows in his own heart he deſerves. Be- 
lides which the character of the perſon who commends 
rau is to be conſidered, before you ſet a value upon 
his eſteem. The praiſe of an ignorant man is only 
good-will, and you ſhould receive his kindneſs as he 
1s 2 good neighbour in ſociety, and not as a good judge 
of your actions in point of fame and reputation. The 
fatiriſt ſaid very well of popular praiſe and acclama- 
tons, Give the tinkers and ers their preſents 
again, and learn to live of yourſelf.” It is an ar- 
gument of a louſe and ungoverned W 

w 
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with the promiſcuous approbation of the generality of 
mankind; and a man of virtue ſhould be too delicate 
for io coarſe an appetite of fame. Men of honour 
ſhould endeavour only to pleaſe the worthy, and the 
man of merit thould defire to be tried only by his peers, 
thought it a noble ſentiment which I heard yeſter. 
day uttcred in converſation; “ I know, faid a gentle. 
« man, 2 way to be greater than any man: if he has 
« worth in him, I can rejoice in his ſuperiority to 
„ mc; and that ſatisfaction is a greater act of the foul 
in me, than any in him which can poſſibly appear 
« to me.” This thought could not proceed but from 
a candid and generous fpirit; and the approbation of 
ſuch minds is what may be eſteemed true praiſc: for 
with the common rate of men there is nothing com- 
mendable but what they themſelves may hope to be par- 
takers of, and arrive at: but the motive truly glo- 
rious is, when the mind is ſet rather to do things laud- 
able, than to purchaſe reputation. Where there is 
that fincerity as the foundation of a good name, the 
kind opinion of virtuous men will be an unſought, 
but a neceſſary conſequence. The Lacedæmonians, 
though a plain people, and no pretenders to polite- 
nefs, had a certain delicacy in their ſenſe of glory, 
and ſacrificed to the muſes when they entered upon 
any great enterpriſe. They would have the comme- 
moration of their actions be tranſmitted by the pureſt 
and moſt untainted memoraliſts. The din which at- 
tends victories and public triumphs is by far leſs eli- 
ible, than the recital of the actions of great men by 
and wiſe hiſtorians. It is a frivolous pleaſure 
to be the admiration of gaping crowds; but to have 
the approbation of a good man in the cool reflexions 
of his cloſer, is a gratification worthy an heroic ſpirit. 
The applauſe of the crowd makes the head giddy, 


glad. 

What makes the love of popular or general prai 
ſill more ridiculous, is, that it is uſuall 4 
circumſtances which are foreign to the 3 


but the atteſtation of a reaſonable man makes the hean | 
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Thus thev are the ordinary attendants on power and 
riches, which may be taken out of one man's hands, 
and pot 11:0 another's. The application only, and not 
the fe Hoſſion, makes thoſe outward things hcnourable. 
Th: vulgar and men of ſenſe agree in admiring men 
for having what they themiclves would rather be poſ- 
ſeſſed of; the wiſe man applauds him whom he thinks 
moſt virtuous, the reft the world him who is muſt 
wealchy. 

When a man is in this way of thinking, I do not 
know whit can oceur to one more monſtrous, than to 
ſce perſons of ingenuity addret; their ſervices and per- 
formances to men no way addicted to liberal arts. 
In theſe cafes, the praiſe on one hand, and the pa- 
tronage on the other, are equally the objects uf ridi- 
cule. Dedications to ignorant men are as abfurd as 
any of the ſpeeches of Bulfinch in the droll: fuch an 
addreſs one is apt to tranſlate into other words: and 
when the diff reut perties are thoroughly conſidered, 
the pancgyric generally impiies no more than if the 
author ſhould fay to the patron; My very good Lord, 
you and I can never underſtand one arother, there- 
fore 1 humbly deſire we may be intimate friends for 
the future, f 

The rich may as well aſk to borrow of the poor, 
as the man cf virtue or merit hope for a. dition to his 
character from any but ſuch as himſelf. He that 
commen''s anmber, engages fo much of his own re- 
purario as e Lives to chat perion commended; and he 
that as nothing laudalle in himſelf is not of ability 
to de fuck, a ſurery. The wiſe Phocion was fo ſen- 
fie how dangerous it was to be touched with what 
the multitu e approved, that upon a general accla- 
mation made wien he was nels an oration, he 
turned to an intelligent friend who food near him, 
— akcd in a ſurpriſed manner, What flip have I 
made: 

mall conciude tis paper with a billet which has 
fallen into my hands, end was written to a lady from 
2 gcutleman whom tae had highly commended. The 

author 
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author of ir had formerly been her lover. When all 

ſiibility of commerce between them on the ſubiect of 
— was cut off, the ſpoke fo handſomely of him, as u 
give occaſion for tlus letter. 


« Madam, 
« 3 SHOULD be inſcnſible to a ſtupidity, if I could 
I forbear making you my acknowledgments for your 
late mention of me with fo much applauſe. It is, I 
* rhink, your fate tu give me new ſentiments; as you 
formerly infpircd me with the true ſenſe of love, fo do 
* you now with the truc ſenſe of glory. As deſire had 
the leaſt part in the paſſim I heretofore profeſſed to. 
wards you, fo has vanity no ſhare in the glory to which 
you have now raiſed me. Innocence, knowledge, 
beauty, virtue, fincerity, and diſcretion, are the cun- 
ſtant ornaments uf her who has (aid this of me. Fame 
is a babbler, but I have arrived at the higheſt glory in 
this world, the commendation of the * 
« perſon in it. 


* 


r 
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No. CLXXXIX. SATURDAY, OCTOBER 6. 
—— Patriz pietatis imago. Vas. 
An image of paternal tenderneſs ! 


1 * following letter being written to my book ſeller, 
upon a ſubject of which I treated ſome time ſince, l 
ſhall publith ir in this paper, together with the letter that 
was incloſed in it. 


Mr. Buckley, 
6 MX Spectator having of late deſcanted upon the 
6 cruel:y of parents to their children, I have been 
induced (at the req et of f:vcral of Mr. Spettaturs 
« admirers) to incl ue this letter, u loch I aſſure you 1s 
* the original fran a father to his own fon, nutwith- 
* ſtanding the latter gave but little or no provocation. 4 
* 
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: would be wonderfully obliging to the world, if Mr. 
+ Speftator would give his opinion of it in ſome of his 
« ſpeculations, and particularly to 

(Mr. Buckley,) 


« Your humble ſervant.” 


Sirrah, 

© Ge are a ſaucy audacious raſcal, and both fool and 
+ 4 mad, and I care not a farthing whether you comply 
' or no; that does not raze out my impreſſions of your 
© infolence, gag cnn railing at me, and the next day 
to ſullicit my favour: theſe are inconſiſtencies, ſuch as 
« diſcover thy reaſon depra ed. To be brief, I never 
deſire to ſee your face; and, Sirrah, if you go to the 
« work-houſe, it is no diſgrace to me for you to be ſup- 
ported there; and if you ftarve in the ftreets, I will 
© never give any thing underhand in your behalf. If I 
© have any more of your n nonſenſe I will 
© break your head the firſt time [ ſer ſight on you. You 
© are a ſtubborn beaſt; is this your gratitude for my giv+ 
ing you money? You _— 4 better your judgment, 
and give you a greater to (I regret 
to ſay) your father, &c. — | 


P. S. It is prudence in you to keep our of my fight; 
for to reproach me, that Might overcomes Right, on the 
* ourfide of your letter, I ſhall give you a great knock 
* on the ſcull for it.“ 


Was there ever ſuch an image of paternal tenderneſs ! 
it was uſual among ſome of the Greeks to make their 
ſlaves drink to exceſs, and then expoſe them to their 
children, who by that means conceived an early averſion 
to a vice which makes men appear ſo mo and 
irrational. I have expcſed this picture of an unnatural 
father with the ſame intention, that it's deformity may 
deter others from it's reſemblance. If rhe reader has a 
mind to ſee a father of the ſame ſtamp repreſented in the 
moſt exquitite ſtrokes of humour, he may meet with it 
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in one ef the ſireſt comedies that ever appeared upon the 
Englith tage: I mean the part of Sir Sampſon in Love 
for L IVC. 

| mutt not however engage mvſelf blindly on the fide 
of the ſun, to whom the fon! letter hie- written was 
dirctted. His father calls mim a faacy and audaciou 
& raſcal” in tire nrit line, and 1 am atraic! upon eximing- 
tion he will prove but an unvracious youth. * To gg 
« about railing” at his father, and to fis d no other place 
but the ourtvle of his letter to tell him “ that might 
« grercomes tali, it it does not difcover “ his reaſon 
« to be depraved, and © chat he is either fool or mad,” 
as the cholcrie old genticman tells him, we may at leaf 
allow that the father will do very well in endeavour 
tu bettet his judgment, and gr. e him a greater ſenſe d 
his duty.” But wacther this may be brought about by 
„ breaking his head, or “giving him a great knock on 
« the fen,“ ought, I think, to be well conſidered. Up- 
on the whole, I with the father has not met with lus 
n:arch, and that he may not be as equally paired with a 
ton, as the mother in Virgil. 


————  —Crudelis tu quoque mater: 
Crudelis mater magis, an puer improbus ille ? 
Improbus il:c puer, crudelis tu quoque mater. 


Crucl alike the mother and the ſon. 
Or like the crow aud her egg, in the Greek proverb. 
Kaxz zan xax3 wor. 
Bad the crow, bad the egg. 


T muſt here take nctice of a letter which I have te- 
ceived from an unknown correſpondent, upon the fub- 
ject of my paper, upon which the foregoing letter is like- 
wiſe founded. The wrirer of it ſeems very much con- 
cerned leſt that paper thould ſeem to give encouragement 
to the diſobedience of children rowards their parents; 
but if the writer of it will take the pains to read it over 
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in attentively, I dare ſay his apprehenſions will va- 
- Pardon = reconciliation are all the penitent 
requeſts, and all that I contend for in her be- 
- and in this caſe I may uſe the ſaying of an eminent 
wit, who, upon ſome great men's preſſing him to forgive 
his daughter who had married againſt his conſent, told 
them he could refuſe nothing to their inftances, but that 
he weuld have them remember there was difference be- 
tween giving and forgiving. 

I muſt confels, in all controverfics between parents 
and their children, I am naturally prejudiced in favour 
of the former. The obligations on that fide can never be 
xquitted, and I think it is one of the greateſt refiexions 
upon human nature that paternal inſtinct ſhould be a 
fronger motive to love than filial gratitude; that the re- 
ceiring of favours ſhould be a lefs inducement to guod- 
will, tenderneſs and commiſcration, than the conferri 
of them; and that the taking care of any perſon ſhould 
endear the child or dependent more to the parent or bene- 
factor, than the parent or bene factor to the child or de- 
pendent; yet fo it happens, thar for one cruel parent 
we meet with a thouſand unduriful ehildr2n. This is in- 
deed wonderfully contrived (as I have formerly obſerv- 
ed} for the ſupport of every living ſpecies; but at the 
fame time that it ſhews the wiſdom of the Creutcr, it 
ducovers the imperfection and degeneracy of the creature. 

The obedience of children to their parents is the baſis 
ef all government, and ſet forth as the meaſure of that 
ohedience which we owe to thoſe whom Providence hath 
piaced over us. 

It is father Le Compte, if I am not miſtaken, who 
tells us how want of duty in this particular is puniſhed 
wmg the Chineſe, inſumuch that if a fon ſuould be 
known to kill, or fo much as to ſtrike his father, not 
only the criminal but his whole family would be ronte«| 
dn, nay the inhabitants of the place, where he lived 
would be put to the ſword, nay the place itſelf would 
be raſed to the ground, and it's foundations ſown with 
fat: for, fay they, there muſt have been an utter de- 
Ration of manners * clan or fociety of pe ple 
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who could have bred up among them fo horrid an offen- 
der. To this I ſhall add a paſſage out of the firſt bouk 
of Herodotus. That hiſtorian in his account of the Per. 
fan cuſtoms and religion tells us, it is their opinion that 
no man ever killed his father, or that it is poſſible ſuch 
a crime ſhould be in nature; but that if any thing like 
it ſhould ever happen, they conclude that the reputed fon 
muſt have been illegitimate, ſuppoſititious, or begotten 
in adultery. Their opinion in this particular thew ſuf. 
ficiently what a notion they muſt have had of undutiful- 
nels in gencral. 
— — — —— 
No. CXC. MONDAY, OCTOBER 8. 


Servitus creſcit nova——— Hos. 
A ſervitude to former times unknown. 


GINCE I made fume reflexions upon the general 

negligence uſed in the cate of regard towards vo- 
man, or, in other words, fince I talked of wench- 
ing, I have had epifiles upen that ſubject, which l 
mall, for the preient entertainment, inſert as they lis 
be fore me. 


« Mr. Spectator, 
© AS your ſpeculations are not confined to an 
6 A of 3 life, but concern the wicked 28 
as the » I muſt deſire your favourable accept - 
© ance what I, a poor ſtrolling girl about town, 
have to fay to you, I was told by a Reman Ca. 
* tholic gentleman who picked mc np liſt week, and 
« who, 1 . is ablolved fur what paſſed betucu 
* us; 1 fay, I was told by tuch a perſon, who endes- 
* vuured to convert me to his own religion, that in 
countries where popery prevails, beſides the advan 
tage of licenſed fiews, there are large endowments 
given for the Incurabili, I think he called them, 
* tuch a> ge paſt all remcly, and are alluwed fu 
© mats 
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maintenance and ſupport as to keep them without 
© farther care till they expire. This manner of treat- 
ing poor ſinners has, methinks, great humaniry in 
„i; and as you arc a perſon who pretend to carry 
your reilexions upon all ſubjects whatever that oc- 
' cur to vou, with candour, and aft above the ſenſe 
© of what miſinterpretation you may meet with, I beg 
© the favour of vou to lay before all the world the un- 
© happy condition of us poor vagrants, who are really 
ein a way of labour inſtead of idlencfs. There are 
i erowds of us whoſe manner of livelihood has long 
+ ceaſed to be pleaſing to us; and who would will- 
i ingly lead a new life, if the rigour of the virtuous 
did not for ever expel us from cuming into the world 
„again. As it now happens, to the eternal infamy of 
the male ſex, fal hood among you is not reproachful, 
but credulity in women is infamous. 

* Give me lcave, Sir, to give you my hiſtory. You 
© are to know that I am a daughter of a man of a good 
reputation, tenant to a man of quality. The heir of 
this great houſe took it in his head to caſt a favour- 
able eye upon me, and ſucceeded. I do not pretend 
t fay he promiſed me marriage: I was not a creature 
© filly enough ro be taken by fo fooliſh a ſtory: but he 
tan away with me up to this town, and introduced me 
to a grave matron, with whom I boarded for a day or 
two with great gravity, and was not a little pleaſed 
© with the change of my condition, from that of a coun- 
try life to the fineſt company, as I believed, in the 
whole world. My humble ſervant made me underſtand 
that I ſhould be always kept in the plentiful condition 
I then enjoyed: when after a very great fondneſs 
towards me, he one day took his leave of me for four 
* or five days. In the evening of the fame day my good 
* landlady came to me, and obſerving me very penſive 
began to comfort me, and with a ſmile told me I muſt 
* ſce the world. When I was deaf to all the could fa 
* todivert me, ſhe began to tell me with a very fran 
© air that I muſt be treated as I ought, and not take 
* thele ſqucamiſhi humours upon me, for my friend had 
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leſt me to the town; and, as their phraſe is, ſhe expett. 
ed I would ſee company, or I muſt be treated like 
what I had bruught myfelf to. This put me into a fit 
of crying: And I immediately, in a true ſenſe of my 
condition, threw myſelf un the or, deploring my fate, 
calling upon all that was good and facred to fuccour me. 
While I was in a'l this agenv, I obſerved a deeript old 
feilow come into the room, and looking with a ſenſe of 
pleaſure in his face at all my vchemencc and tranſport. 
In a pauſe of my diſtreſs I heard him fay to rhe thame. 
lots old woman who ſtood by nic, the is certainly a new 
face, or eiſe ſhe acts it rarely. With that the Gentle. 
woman, who was making her market of me, in all the 
turns of my perſon, the heaves of my pathon, and 
the ſuitable changes of my poſture, took cccaſion to 
commend my neck, my , my eyes, my limbs. 
All this was accompanied with fuch fpecches as yen 
may have heard horſe-courſers make in the ſale of 
nags, when they are warranted for their ſoundneſs. 
You underſtand by this time that I was left in a bro- 
the!, and expoſed to the next bidder, that could pur- 
chaſe me of my patroneſs. This is ſo much the work 
of hell; the — in the poſſeſſi un of us wenches 
abntes in proportion to the degrees we go beyond the 
bounds of innocence; and no man is gratified, if there 
is nothing left for him to debauch. Well, my 
hrtt man, when I came upon the town, was Sir Joet- 
fry Frib;e, who was extremely lavith to me of tis 
money, and tock ſuch a fancy to me that he would 
have carried me off, if my patroneſs would have taken 
any reaſonable terms for me: but as he was old, his 
covetauſneſs was his ſtrongeſt paſſion, and poor I was 
on left expoſed to be the common refuſe of all the 
rakes and debauchees in town. I cannot tell whether 
you will do me juſtice or no, until I fee whether you 
print this or not; otherwiſe, as I now live with Sal, 1 
chuld give you a very juſt account of who and who 


is together in this town. You perhaps will not be- 


lieve it; but I know one pretends to be a very good 


Proteſtant who lies with a Roman-Cztholic : but more 
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of this hereafter, as you pleaſe me. There do come 
to our hovſe the greateſt politicians of the age; and 
« Sal is more ſhrewd than any body thinks: no 
can believe that fuch wiſe men could go to bawdy- 
© houſes out of idle purpoſes; I have heard them often 
© talk of Avguſtus Cæſar, who had intri with 
the wives of ſenators, not out of s but ſtra- 
© tagem. | 

ty is a thouſand pities you ſhould be ſo ſeverely vir- 
© tuous as I fear you are; otherwiſe, after one viſit or 
two, you would ſoon underſtand that we women of the 
town are not fuch uſeleſs correſpondents as you may 
imagine: you have undoubredly heard that it was a 
* courtezan who diſcovered Catiline's conſpiracy. If 
vou print this I will tell you more; and am, in the 
© mean time. 


6 Sir, 
Lour moſt humble ſervant, 
* REBECCA NETTLETOP.* 


Mr. Spectator, 

* ] AM an idle young woman that would work for my 
+ > livelihood, but that I am kept in fuch a manner as 
* I cannot ſtir out. My tyrant is an old Po fellow, 
* who allows me nothing to appear in. I have but one 
* ſhoe and one flipper: no head-dreſs, and no 

* petticoar. As you fer up for a reformer, I defire you 
* would rake me out of this wicked way, and keep me 
* yourſelf. 


© Eve AFTERDAY.” 


Mr. b 

AA to complain to of a ſet of impertinent 
q $4.4, who viſit „ women 
* of the town, only, as they call it, to ſee the world. I 
* muſt confeſs to you, this to men of delicacy might 
have an effect to cure them; but as they are ſtupid, 
* noiſy and drunken — it tends only to make vice 
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in themſelves, as they think, pleaſant and humourous, 
and at te furac time nuuſcous in us. I thill, Sir, here. 
after from time to time give you the name of thiſe 
wretches MO pretend to enter our houtes merely as 
ſpectators. Theſe men think it wit to vie us ill: pray 
tell them, however worthy we are of ſuch treatment, 
it is unworthy them to be guilty of it towards us. Pray, 
Sir, take notice of this, and pity the oppreticd : I with 
we could add rc it, the innocent.” T 
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— Deluding viſion of the night. Pore 


GOME ludic- on; ſchoolmen have pur the cafe, that if 
zn aſo were p aced bet cen tuo hundies of hay, which 

a cted his fete wgualty on each fide, and tempted him 
in the very fare degree, whether it would be poſtible for 
kim to cat of either. They wenurall y determine this 
queltion to the dutadvantage of rhe aſs, who they ſey 
would ftarve in the midſt cf plenty, as not having a 
ſivg'e grain of free-wili to determine him more to the 
end than tote other. The bundle of hay on cither fide 
ſtriking his baht and ſmell in the fan;c proportion, 
would keep him in a perperual ſutpence, like the two 
magners wl.i h, travellers have told us, are placed one 
of them in the rooſ, and the other in the flcor of Maho. 
met's burying- place at Mecca, and by that means, fa 
they, pull the mpoſter's iron coffin with ſuch an equal 
ortruction, that it hanys in the air hetu een Leith of them. 
As for the afs's behaviour in ſuch nice circumſtanccs, 
whether he would ftarve ſcorer than viclate his ncutra- 
lity to the two bundles of hay, I ſhall not preſume to de 
terminc : but only take notice of rhe coreutt of cur own 
ſpecies in the fame perplexity. When a man bas a mind 
to venture his money in a lottery, every figure of it ap- 
pears equally alluring, and as likely to fuccecd as ary d 
"s 
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irs fellows. They ali of them have the ſame pretenſions 
> zood-luck, ſtand ua the fame ft of competition, 
210 na manner of ret. can be gion why a man tLould 

cer one to the ot er butore the lottery is drawn. Ta 
this caſe therefe-re caprice very often acts in the place of 
teaſon, an! forms tot Ne grovndlete imaginary ma- 
tive, u here real ard ſahtantial ones are wing. I know 
2 well-meaning wan that is very weil pleaſed to riſk his 
gyud- fortune upon the number zin, b{caute it is the 
year of our Lor. I am acquainted witu a tacker that 
would give a gl dcal fac the nner 134. On the con- 
tary I have been tuld of a certain zealous diſſenter, who 
being a great enemy to popery, and belie ing that bad 
men arc the mv fortunate in this world, will lay two tu 
ene on the number 656 α uaiuſt any other number, becauſe 
{avs he, it is the number of the beaſt. Several would 
prefer the number 12,099 before any other, as it is the 
number of the pounds in the great prize. In thort, 
ſome are p'cated to nad their own age in their number 
ſome that they have got a number which makes a pretty 
apyerrance in the eyphers; and others, becauſe it is tha 
me rumber that ſucceeded in the lat lottery. Each of 
tete, upon no other grounds, thinks he ſtands furreft for 
the great lot, and that he is poſſeſſed of what may not 
de improperly called + The Golden Number.“ 

Thoſe principles of election are the paſtimes and ex- 
travazancics of human reaſon, which is of to buty a na- 
ture, that it will be exerting itſelf in the meancit triſles, 
and working even when it wants materials. The wiſoſt 
of men are ſometimes actuated by ſuch unaccountable 
mocives, as the life of the fool and the ſuperititious is 
guided by nothing elſc. 

I am ſarcpriſed that none of the fortune-rellers, or, as 
the French cul tiiem, the O ſcurs de leut Avantire, who 
pubiith their bilis in every quarter of the ten, have not 
turned our lotteries tu their advantage: Did any of them 
let up for a caſter of fortunate figures, what might he not 
get by his pret n led d. ſcoreries and predictions * 

remember among th advertifements in the Pot-Boy 


of 
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of September the 27th, I was ſurpriſed to ſce the follow. 


« This is to give notice, That ren ſhillings over and 
„ above the market price, will be given for the ticker in 
« 1,:00,000l. Lottery, No. 132, by Nath. Cliff, at the 
« Bible and Three Cruwns in Cheapſide. 


This advertiſement has given great matter of | 

tion to coffec - huuſe theoriſts. Mr. Cliff's principles and 
and converſation have been canvaſſed upon this occaſm, 
and various conjcctures made why he ſhould thus fer his 
heart upon No. 122. I have examined all the powers in 
thoſe numbers, broken them into fractions, extracted the 
ſquare and cube root, divided and multiplied them al- 
ways, but could not arrive at the ſecret till about three 
days ago, when I reccived the follow ing letter from an 
unknown hand, by which 1 find that Mr. Nathaniel 
Cliff is only the agent, and not the principal in this ad- 
vertiſement. 


« Mr. Spectator, 
at Am the perſon that lately advertiſed I would give 
A ren ſhillings more than the current price for the 
ticket No. 132 in the lottery now drawing; Which is 
* a fecret I have communicated to ſome friends, who 
rally me inceſſantly upon that account. You muſt 
* know I have but one ticker, for which reaſon, and 32 
certain dream I have lately had more than once, I was 
reſolved it ſhould be the number I moſt approved. I 
am fo poſitive I have pitched upon the great lot, that I 
could almoſt lay ail I am worth of it. My viſions are 
ſo frequent and ftrong upon this occaſion, that I have 
not only poſſeſſed the lot, but diſpoſed of rhe money 
which in all probability it will ſell for. This morning 
in particular, I fet up an equipage which I look upon 
to be the gayeſt in the town; the liveries are very rich, 
but not gaudy. I ſhould be very glad to fee a ſpecula- 
dion 
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tion or two upon Lottery ſubjects, in which you would 
* oblige all peophe cc erned, and in particular 
* Your moſt humble fervant, 
* GEOKGE GOSLING.” 


P. 8. Dear Spec, if I get the 12, pound, I will 
make thee a handfome preſent. 


After having wiſhed my corre ſpondent good- luck, and 
thanked him for his intended kindne!s, I mall tor this 
tme diſmiſs the ſubject of tlie lottery, and only vblerve 
that the greateſt part of mankind are in fume degree 
guilty of my friend Goſling's extravayance. We are apt tv 
rely upon future proſpects, and becume really expenſive 
while we are only rich in poſſibility. We live vp to our 
cpectations, not to our poſſeſſions, and make a figure 
proportionable ro what we may be, not what we are. We 
an- run our preſent income, as not doubt ing to diſburſe 
curſelves out of the profits of ſome future place, project, 
or reverſion that we — in view. It is through this tem- 
per of mind, which is ſo common among us, that we fee 
tradeſmen break, who have met with no misfortunes in 
their bufineſs ; and men of eſtates reduced to poverty, 
who have never ſuffered from loſſes or repairs, tenants, 
taxes, or law-ſuirs In ſhort, it is this fooliſh ſanguine 
temper, this depending upon contingent futurities, that 
vccalions romantic generoſity, chumerical grandeur, ſenſe- 
leſ. oſtentation, and generally ends in bezgary and ruin. 
The man who will live above his preſent circumſtances, 
5 in great danger of living in a little time much beneath 
them, or, as the Italian proverb runs, The man who 
* lives by hope will dic by hunger.” 

It ſhould be an indiſpenſible rule in liſe, to contract 
our dedces to our preſent condition, and whatever may 
de our expectations, ro live within the compals of what 
we actually poſſeſs. It will be time enough to enjoy an 
eſtate when it comes into our hands; but if we anticipate 
eur good fortune, —.— loſe the pleaſure of it wien it 
arrives, and may ibly never pollcts what we have fo 
foouiſhly counted upon. ? L 
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— Uno ore amnes omnia 

B. na dicete, & laudare fortunas meas, 

Qui gnatum haberem tali ingen io præditum. Tes. 

All men agrerd in complimenting me, and applauded my 
good turtune in being the father of ſo tuwardly a ſon. 


Stood the other day, and beheld a father fitting in the 
middle of a room with a large family of children 
about him; and methought I could obſerve in his coun- 
tenance different motions of delight, as he turned his eye 
towards the one and the other of rhem. The man isa 
perſon moderate in his defigns for their preferment and 
welfare; and as he has an caſy fortune, he is not ſolicit- 
ous to make a great one. His eldeſt fon is a child of a 
very towardly diſpoſition, and as much as the father lores 
him, I dare fay he will never be a knave to improve his 
forrune. I do not know any man who has a juſter reli 
of life than the perſon I am ſpeaking of, or keeps a better 
ard againſt the terrors of want or the hopes of gain. 
It i uſual in a crowd of children, for the parent to name 
out of his own ſtock all the great officers of the kingdom. 
There is ſomething to very ſurpriſing in the parts of a 
child of a man's own, that there is nothing too great to 
be expected from his endowments. I know a good wo- 
man who has but three fons, and there is, ſhe ſays, no- 
thing the expects with more certainty, than that ſhe ſhall 
ſee one of them a biſhop, the other a judge, and the third 
a court - phyſician. The humour is, that any thing which 
can happen to any man's child, is expected by every man 
for his own. But my friend, whom I was going to f 
of, does not flatter himſeif with ſuch vain expectations, 
but has his eye more upon the virtue and diſpoſition a 
his children, than their advancement or wealth. Good 
habits are what will certainly improve a man's fortune 
and reputation; but on the other fide, affluence of for- 
rune will not as probably produce good affettions of the 
mind. 
k 
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It is very natural for a man of a kind diſpoſition, to 
amuſe himſelf with the promiſes his imagination makes 
to him of the future condition of his children, and to re- 
preſent to himſe!f the figure they ſhall bear in the world 
aſter he has left it. When his proſpects of this kind 
are agreeable, his fondneſs gives as it were a longer date 
to his own life; and the ſurvivorthip of a worti:y man 
in his fon is a pleaſure ſcarce inferior :o the hopes of the 
continuance of his own life. That man is happy who 
can believe of his fon, that he will cſcape the follies and 
indiſcretions of which he himſelf was guilty, and purſue 
and improve every thing that was valuable in him. The 
continuance of his virtue is much more to be regarded 
than that of his life; but it is the moſt lamentable of all 
reflexions, to think that the heir of a man's fortune is 
ſuch a one as will be a ſtranger to his friends, alienated 
from the fame intereſts, and a promoter of every thi 
which he himſelf diſapproved. An eſtate in poſſeſſion 
ſuch a ſucceſſor to a good man, is worſe than laid waſte ; 
and the family, of which he is the head, is in a more de- 
plorable condition than that of being extinct. 

When I viſit the agrecable feat of my honoured 
friend Ruricola, and walk from room to room revolving 
many pleaſing occurrences, and the expreſſions of man 
juſt ſentiments I have heard him utter, and fee the booby 
his heir in pain while he is doing the honours of his 
houſe to the friend of his father, the heavineſs it gives 
one is not to be expreſſed. Want of genius is not to be 
imputed to any man, but want of humanity is a man's own 
fault. The fon of Ruricola ( whole life was one continued 
ſeries of worthy actions an] gentleman-like inclinations) 
is the companion of drunken clowns, and knows no ſenſe 
of praiſe but in the flattery he receives from his own fer- 
rants ; his pleaſures are mean and inordinate; his lan- 
Page bate aud tilrhy, his behaviour rough and abſurd. 

this creature to be accounted the ſucceſſor of a man of 
virtue, wit, and breeding ? Ar the ſame time that I have 
this melancholy proſpect at the houſe where I miſs my 
ald friend, I can gu to a gentleman's not far off it, where 

he 
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he has a daughter who 15 the picture both of his 

and mind, but beth improved with the beauty and mo. 
defiy peculiar to her ſex. It is ſhe who ſupplies the le 
of her father to the world; the without his name or fur. 
tune, is 2 truer memorial of him, than her brother whe 
ſucceeds him in boch. Such an offspring as the eldeſt 
ſon of my friend perpetuates his father in the ſum e men- 
ner as the appearance of his ghoſt would : it is inder 
Ruricola, but it is Ruricola grown frightful. 

I know not to what to atiribute the brutal turn which 
this young man has taken, except it may be to a certain 
ſeverity and diſtance which his tather uſed towards him, 
and might, perhaps, have occaſioned a diſlike to thoſe 
modes of life which were not made amizble to him by 
freedom and affabilitx. 

We may promiſe ourſelves that no ſuch excreſcence 
will appear in the family of the Cornelii, where the fa- 
ther lives with his fons like their eldeſt brother, and the 
ſons converle with him as if they did it for no other rea- 
ſon but that he is the wiſeſt man of their acquaintance. 
As the Cornelit are eminent tracers, their good correſpun- 
dence with each ether is uſctul to all that know them, a 
well as ro themſelves; and their friendſhip, good-will, 
and kind offices, are diſpoſed of jointly as well as their 
fortune, fo that no one ever obliged one cf them, who had 
not the obligution multiplied in returns from them all. 

It is the molt beautiful object the eyes of man can 
behold, to ſee a man of worth and his fon live in an in- 
tire unreſerved correſponderce. The mutual kindneſt 
and affection between them ie an inc apreſſible ſatisfac- 
tion to all Who Know them. It is a ſublime plcature 
which inercates by the participation. It is as facred a 
friendſhip, as plcaſurable as love, and as joyful as reli- 
g'on. This ſtate of mind does not H diffipate forrow 
which would be extreme witiwut ir, Lut enlarges plea- 
ſures which would otherwiſe be conterpritlc. I he rack 
indifferent thing has its force and bent whn it is poke 
by a kind father, and an infigntficant trifle has its weight 
when offered by a dutiful child. 1 {now not how ta ex- 
preſs it, bat I] think I may call it a ane, ſelx- loxe. 
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A the enjoyments and ſufferings which a man meets 
with are regarded only as they concern him in the rela- 
non hie has to another. A man's very honour receives a 
ew value to him, when he thinks that when he is in 
his grave, it will be had in remembrance that ſuch an 
Mion was done by ſuch a one's father. Such confidera- 
u (weeren the old man's evening, and his folilequy 
delichts him when he can ſay to himſelf, No man can 
tell my child his father was either unmerciful or unjuſt : 
My fon ſhall mcet many a man who ſhall fay to him, I 
was obliged to thy father, and be my child a friend to 
child for ever. 

is not in the power of all men to lcave illuſtrious 
names or great fortunes to their poſterity, but they can 
rery much conduce to their having induſtry, probity, va- 
lour, and juſtice : it is in every man's power to leave his 
{m the honour of deſcending from a virtuous man, and 
ud the bleſſings of heaven to whatever he leaves him. 
mall end this rhapſody with a letter to an excellent 
rung man of my acquaintance, who has lately loft a 
worthy father. 


Dear Sir, 


KNOW no part of life more impertinent than the 
office of adminiſtering conſolation : I will not enter 
into it, for I cannot but applaud your grief. The vir- 
tuous 5 you had from that excellent man, 
whom you have leſt, have wrought in you as they 
bought, to make a youth of three and twenty incapable 
of comfort upon coming into poſſeſſion of a great for- 
tune. I doubt not but you will honour his memory by 
a modleſt enjoyment of his eſtate; and ſcorn to triumph 
, ver his grave, by employing in riot, exceſs, and de- 
biuchery, what he purchaſed with fo much induſtry, 
* prudence, and wifdom. "This is the true way to ſhew 
the ſenſe you have of your loſs, and to take away the 
diſtreſo of others upon the occaſion. You cannot recall 
* your father by your grief, but you may revive him to 
nis friends by your conduct. | T 
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— Ingentem foribus domus alta ſuperbis 
Mane ſalutantum totis vom't ædibus undim. Vine. 


His Lordſhip's palace, from its ſtately doors, 
A flood of levee-hunting mortals pours. 


HEN we look round us, and bchold the ſtrange va. 
riety of faces and perſons which fill the ſtreets with 
buſineſs and hurry, it is no unplcafant amuſement to 
make gucſſes at their different purſuits, and judge by 
their countenances what it is that fo anxiouſly engages 
their preſent attention. Of all this buſy crowd, there 
are none who would give a man inclincd to ſuch inquines 
better diverſion for his thoughts, than thoſe whom we 
call good cuurtiers, and fuch as are affiduous at the le- 
vees of great men. Theſe worthies are got into an 
habit of being ſervile with an air, and enjoy a certain 
vanity in being known for underſtanding how the word 
paſſes. In the 13 of this they can riſe early. go 
abraad fleck and well - dreſſed, with no other hope er 
purpoſe, but to make a bow to a man in court - farous, 
and be thought, by ſome infigniticant ſmile of his, nota 
little engaged in his intereſts and fortunes. It is won- 
drous, that a man can get over the natural exiſtence and 
ethon of his own mind fo far, as to take delight either 

in paying or receiving ſuch cold and repeated civilities. 
But what maintains the humour is, that outward ſhow is 
what moſt men purfue, rather than real happinehs 
Thus both the idol and idolater equally impoſe upon 
themſelves in pleaſing their imaginations this wav. But 
as there are very many of her Majeſty's good ſubjetts 
who are extremely uneaſy at their own feats in the 
country, where all from the ſkies to the center of the 
earth is their own, and have a mighty longing to thine 
in courts, or to be partners in the power of the world; 
I fay, for the benetir of theſe, and others who hanker . 
ter being in the whiſper with great men, and = 
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their neighbeurs with the changes they would be capable 
of making in the appearance at a country ſeſſions, it 
would not mcthinks be amifs to give an account of that 
market for preferment, a great man's levee. 

For. ought I Know, this commerce between the mig 
aud their flaves, very juſtly repreſented, might do fo 
much g-od, as to incline the great to regard buſineſs ra- 
ther than oſtentation; and make the little know the uſe 
t their time too well, to ſpend it in vain applications 
and addreſſes. 

The famous doctor in Moorfelds, who gained fo much 
reputation for his horary predictions, is faid to have had 
in his parlour different ropes to little bells which hung in 
the room above ſtairs, where the Doctor thought fir to be 
oraculous. If a girl had been deceived by her lover one 
bell was pulled; and if a peaſant had loſt a cow the ſer- 
rant rung another. This method was kept in reſpeCt to 
all :rher paſſions and concerns, and the ſkilful waiter be- 
low ſifred the inquirer, and gave the Doctor notice ac- 
cordingly. The levee of a great man is laid after the 
ſame manner, and twenty whiſpers, falſe alarms, and 
private intimations, paſs backward and forward from the 
porter, the valet, and the patron himſelf, before the gap- 
ing crew, who are to pay their court, are gathered to- 
gether : when the ſcene is ready, the doors fly open and 
dicorer his lordſhip. | 

There are ſeveral ways of making this firſt appearance. 
You may be either half dreſſed, and wafhing yourſelf, 
winch is indecd the mott ſtately; but this way of open- 
ing is peculiar to military men, in whom there is ſome- 
think graceful in expoting themſelves naked; but the 
politicians, or civil officers, have ufu:lly affe&ted to be 
more refcrved, and preſerve a certain chaſtity of deport- 
ment. Whether it be hieroglvphical or not, thi: diffe- 
rence in the military and civil liſt, I will not ſay, but have 
ever underſtood the fact to be, that the cloſe miniſter is 
butroned up, and the brave officer open - breaſted on theſe 
occaſions. 

However that is, I humbly conceive the buſineſs of a 
levle is to receive the acknowledgements of a multitude, 

"WS that 
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that à man is wile, buunteous, valiant and powerful, 
When the tirft ſhot of eres is made, it is wonderful to 
oblerrc how much ful-niſion the patron's modeſty can 
car, and how much fervirude the client's ſpirit can de- 
ſcend to. In the vaſt multiplicity of buſine!s, and the 

crowd about him, my las parts arg uſually fo g 
that to the aſtoniſhment of the whole aſſemblv, he has 
ſomething to fav to every man there, and that fo ſuitable 
to his capacity as any man muy mille that it is not with. 
out tient that men can rl. at _reat employments. I 
have known a great man alk a -er, which way 
was the wind, a commander ef horte the preſent price of 
oats, and a ftock-jobber at what a diſcount tuch a fund 
was, with as much cafe as it he had been bred to eac of 
thoſe ſeveral wavs of life. Now this is extremely oblig- 
ing; for at the {ame time that the patron informs him. 
ſelf of matters. he gives the perſon of whom he inquires, 
an opportunity to exert iimielf, What adds to the pomp 
of thoſe interviews is, that it is performed with the 
greuteſt ſilence and order imaginable. The patron is 
utually in the midſt of the room, and fome humble per- 
fon gives him a whitþer, which his lordſhip anſwer 
aloud, It is wall. Yes, I a of your opini:n. Pray in- 
form yourſelf further, you may be fure of my part in 
« it.” This happy man is diſmiffe!] ; and my lord can tum 
himſeif ro a buſineſs of a quite Cifferent yarure, an ſ off. 
hand gives as god an antwer as any great man is obliged 
to. For the chief point is to keep in generale. and if ther 

be any thing vitcred that is particular, to be in haſte. 
But we are now in the 2 — of the attair, and my 
Hrdꝰs cremures have all had their whiſpers round to keep 
up the farce ©: tue thing, and the dumb ſhow 15 become 
mot e general. Ile caſts his eve to tat corner, an} there 
to Mr. Sucli-a-oac ; to the other, © and when did von 
© come to town: And perhaps juſt before he ns to 
anti. er; and enters with him, “ bur, Sir, I am glad 1 
« ſce you, vow I think of it.” Each of thoſe ar: 
happy for the next four and twenty hours; and thole 
wo Luv uw ranks undiſtinguithed, aad by dozens at 2 
tum 
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te, think they have very good proſpects if they may 
hope to arrive at ſach notices half a year hence. 

The ſatiriſt fays, there is ſeldom common ſenſe in 
hich fortune; and one would think to behold a levee, 
tat the great were not only infatuated with their ſtation, 
bur allo that they believed all below were ſeized too; 
«fc how is it poſſible they could think of impoſing upon 
thcm.clves and others in ſuch a degree, as to ſet up a 
ert for any thing but a direct farce * But ſuch is the 
werkneſs of our nature, that when men are a little 
cxalted in their condition, they immediately conceive 
they have additional. ſenſes, and their capacities enlarged 
not only above nther men, but above human comprehen- 
fiom itſelf. Thus it is ordinary to ſee a great man attend 
on: uſtening, bow to one at a diſtance, and to call to a 
third ar the fame inſtant. A girl in new ribbands is not 
mort taken with herſelf, nor does ſhe betray more appa- 
rent coquctrics, than even a wiſe man in ſuch a circum- 
france of courtſhip. I do not know any thing that I 
erer thought fo very diſtateful as the ion which 
is recorded of Cæſar, to wit, that he would dictate te 
three ſeveral writers at the ſame time. This was an 
ambition below the greatneſs and candour of his mind. 
He indeed (1f any man had pretenfions to greater facul- 
tie than any other mortal) was the perſon ; but ſuch a 
way of acting is childiſh, and inconſiſtent with the man- 
ner of our being. And it appears from the very nature 
of things, that there cannot be any thing effe&tually dif- 
patched in the diſtraction of a public levec ; but the 
whole ſeems to be a conſpiracy of a ſet of ſervile ſlaves, 
Þ vive up their own liberty to take away their patron's 
underſtanding. T 
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No. CXCIV. FRIDAY, OCTOBER 23. 


— DitHcili bile tumet jecur. Hos. 
Ar ger boils up ir my hot lab' ring breaſt. GTLANvI. 


HE. preſont paper ſhall conſiſt of two letters which 
ob fer e upon f.ults that are caſily cured both in lore 
and friendſhiv. In the latter, as far as it merely regards 
eonverſitin, the porion who neglects viſiting an agree- 
able friend is penitled in the very tranſgreſſion; for a 
good companion 15 not found in every roum we 20 into. 
Bur the calc of love is of a more delicate nature, and the 
anxiety is incxpreſible it every little inſtance of K indneſt 
is not reciprocal. There are things in this fort of com- 
merce which there are not words to expreſs, and a man 
may not poſſibly know how to repreſent, what yet may 
tear his heart into ten thonſand tortures. To be grare 
to a man's mirth, unattentive to lis diſcourſe, or to in- 
te rrupt either with ſomething that argues a difinclination 
to he entertained by him, has in it ſomething fo difagree- 
able, that the utmoſt ſteps which may be made in farther 
enmity cannot give £grcarcr torment. The gay Corinna, 
who ſets up for an indiff.rence and becoming heedleſſneks, 
gives her huſband all the torment imaginable out of mere 
in{l.nce, with this peculiar vanity, that the is to look as 
gay as a maid in the character of a wife. It is no matter 
wat is the reaſon of a man's grief, if it be heavy as its. 
Her unhappy man is convinced that ſhe means him no 
dithon« ur, but pines to death becauſe ſhe will not have fo 
much dcfercnce to lum as to avoid the appearances of it. 
The cvrhor of the following letter is perplexed with an 
wjury that is in a degree yet leſs criminal, and yet the 
ſource of the utmoſt unhappineſs. 


« Mr. Spcctator, 


0 I HAVE read your papers which relate to jealouſy, 
and deſire vour advice in my caſe, which you will 
* ſay is not cominen. I have a wife, of whoſe yirtue [ 
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© am not in the lcaſt doubtful ; vet I cannot be ſatisfied the 
© loves me, which gives me as great uneaſine ſs as being 
faulty the other way would do. I Know not whether 1 
am not yet more miſerable than in that caſe, fer the 
© keeps pulſethion of my hcart, without the return of 
© hers. I would dcfire your obſervations upon that tem- 
© per in ſome women who will not condefcend to con- 
© vince their huſbands of their innocence or their love, 
© but are wholly negligent of what rcheftions the poor 
men make upcn their conduct {fo they cannot call it 
© criminal,) when at the ſame time a little tenderneſs of 
behaviour, or regard to ſhew an iaclination to pleaſe 
them, would make them intirely at ca. Do not ſuch 
women deſerve a'l the miſiaterpreration which they 
© neglect to avoid ? Or are they not in the actual practice 
© of guilt, who care not whether they are thought guilty 
© or not ? If my wife docs the moſt ordinary thing, as 
© viſiting her ſiſter, or taking the air with her mother, it 


| © js alu ys carried with the air of a fecret : then the 


vill ſometimes tell a thing of no conſequence, as if it 
© was only want of memory made her conceal it before; 
and this only to dally witiz my anxiety. 1 have com- 
* plained to her of this behavour in the gentleſt terms 
* imaginable, and beſecche her not ro uſe him, who de- 
* fir.d only to live with her like an indulgent friend, as 
the moſt moroſe and unſ-ciable huſband ia the world. 
It is no caſy matter tv de ſeribe our circumſtance, but ir 
© is miſerable with this aggravation, that it might be 
© exfily mended, and yet no remedy endeavoured. She 
reads you, ard there is a phraſe or two in this letter 
which ſhe will know came from me. If we enter into 
an explanation, which may tend to our future quiet by 
* your means, you ſhall have our joint thanks; in the 
mean time I am (as much as I can in this ambiguous 
* eandition be any thing.) 


«SIR, 
£4 Your humble ſervant.” 
| © Mr. 
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« Mr. Spectator, 


IVE me leave to make vou preſent of 2 charactet 
not yet defcribed in your papers, which is that 

of a man who treats his friend with the fame odd 
varicty which a fantaſtical female tyrant practiſes to- 
wards her lover. I have for ſome time had a friend. 
ſhip with one of thoſe mercurial pertons : the rogne [ 
know loves me, yet tzkes advantage of my fondnef 
for him to uſe mc as he pleaſes. We arc by turns the 
belt friends and the greateſt ſtrangers imaginable ; 
ſometimes you would think us infeparable ; at other 
times he avoids me for a long time, vet neither he not 
I know why. When we mect next by chance, he is 
amazed he has not ſeen me, is impaticnt for an 
pointment the ſame evening: and when I expect 
ſhould have kept it, I have known him flip away to 
another place ; where he has fat reading the news, 
when there is no poſt ; ſmoaking his pipe, which he 
ſeldom cares for; and ſtaring him in company 
with whom he has nothing to do, as if he wondered 
how he came there. 
That I may ſtate my cafe ro you the more fully, l 
ſhall tranſcribe ſome ſhort minutes IT have taken of him 
in my almanack ſince laſt ſpring ; for you muſt know 
there are certain ſeaſons in the year, according to which, 
I will not fay our friendſhip, — the enjoy ment of it 
riſes or falls. In March and April he was as various 
as the weather ; in May and part of June I found him 
the ſprightlieſt buſt-humoured fellow in the world; in 
the dog-days he was much upon the indolent ; in Sep- 
tember very agrecable but very buly ; and ſince tne 
glaſs fell laſt ro changeable, he has made three ap- 

intments with me, and broke them every one. 
How ever I have good hopes of him this winter, eſpe- 
ciaily if you will lend me your aſſiſtance to reform 
him, which will be a great eaſe and pleaſure to, 
Ofoler q, *S$SIR, | 
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News, 5 {2004 02w ev Zν,tñ wars. 

or z is panayn 71 0; azfol0u wry ue Hes. 
Fools, not to know that half exceeds the whole, 

Nor the great bleſſings of a frugal board. 


HERE is a ſtory in the Arabian Nights Tales of a 
king who had long languiſhed under an ill habit of 
body, and had taken ab:ndance of remedics to no pure» 
poſe. At length, favs the fable, a phyfician cured him by 
the foll»wing method: he took an hollow ball of wood, 
and filled it with ſeveral drugs; after which he cloſed it 
up ſo artificially that nothing appeared. He likewiſe 
wok 2 mall, and after having holiowed the handle and 
chat part which ſtrives the ball, he incloſed in them ſeve- 
ral drugs after the ſame manner as in the ball itſelf. He 
tuen ordered the ſultan, who was his patient, to exerciſe 
himſelf early in the morning with theſe rightly prepared 
inſtruments, un'ti ſuch time as he thould fweat : when, 
35 the ſtory goes, the virtue of the medicaments perſpir- 
ing through the wood, had ſo good an influence on the 
fultan's conſtitution, that they cured him of an indiſpo- 
tym which all the compoſitons he had taken inward} 
hal not been {bc to remove. This eaſtern allegory 3s 
finely contrived to thew us how beneficial bodily labour is 
to health, and tliat exerciſe is the moſt effectual phyſic. 
] have deſcrined in my hundred and kftecnth paper, 
| the general ſtructure and mechaniſm of an human body, 
bw abſolutely neceſſary exerciſe is for its preſervation : 
I hail in this place recommend another great preſerva- 
tive of health, which in many caſes produces the ſame ef 
fets as exereiſe, and may in ſome meaſure ſupply its 
place, Where opportunitics of exerciſe are wanting. The 
preſervative I am ſpeaking of is temperance, which has 
thoſe particular advantages above all other means of 
health, that ic may be practiſed by all ranks and condi- 
tons, at any ſcalſon, or in any place. It is a kind of re- 
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imen into which evcry man may put himſeif, withovy 
mterruption to buſineſs, exponce of money, or loſs, of 
time. If exerciſe throws off all ſuperfluities, tempe- 
rance prevents them: if reife clears the veſſels, tem- 
perance neither ſutiates nor averttrains them; if (exerciſe 
ruſes proper ftrments in the humours, and promotes the 
circulation of the blo, temperance gives niture her full 
pliy, and enables her to exert herſelt in all her force and 
vigour; if excreiic dilipates a grow ing diſtemper, tem- 
perance ſtarve; it. : 

Phyfic, for the moſt part, is nothing elſe but the ſu. 
ſtitute of excerciſe and temperance. Medicines are in- 
deed abſuuteiy neceſſurv in acute diſtempero, that cannet 
wait the flow operons of the ſe two great inftruments 
of health; bur did inen live in an habitual courſe of ex- 
erciſe and temperance, tiere would be but little occafiun 
for them. Accordingly we find that thote parts of the 
world are the moſt healthy, where they ſubſiſt by the 
chace ; and that men lived longeſt when their lives were 
employed in hunting, and when they had little food be- 
fides what they caught. Bliſtering, cupping, bleeding, 
are fel:lom of uſe but to the idle and intemperate; as all 
thoſe inward applications which are fo much in practice 
among us, are for the moſt part nothing elſe but expe- 
dience to make luxury confiſtent with health. The apo- 
thecary is perpetually employed in countermining the 
cook and the vintner. It is ſaid of Diogenes, that meer- 
ing a young man who was going to a feaſt, he took him 
up in the ftrcet and carricd him home to his friends, a 
one who was running into imminent danger, had he not 
A him. M hat would that philoſopher have faid, 

d he been preſent at the gluttony of a modern meal? 
Would not he have thought the maſter of a family mad, 
and have begged his {-rvants to tic down his hands, had 
he ſcen him devour fowl, fiſh and fieth ; ſwallow oil and 
vinegar, wines and ſpices; throw down fallads of twenty 
different herbs, ſauces of an hundr-:d ingredients, confec- 
tions and fruits of numberleſs ſweets and flavours ? 
What unnatural motions ard counterferments muſt ſuch 
a medley of intemperance produce in the body: For my 
part, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 103 
N. when I behold a faſhionable table ſet out in all its 


mm ticence, I fancy tha I fee gouts and drophes, feyers 
1nd lerhargies, with other innumerable diſtempers, lying 
iz umbufcade among the diſhes. 

Nature delights in the moſt plain and ſunple diet. 
Exerv animal but man Keeps to une diſh. Herbs are the 
food of this ſpecies, fith of that, and fleſh of a third. 
Man falls upon every thing that comes in his way, not 
the ſmalleſt fruit or excreſcence of the carth, ſcarce a 
berry or a muſhroom can cfcape him. 

It is impoſſible to lay down any determinate rule for 
temperance, becauſe what is luxury in one may be tempe - 
rance in another; but there are few that have lived any 
time in the world, who arc not judges of their own con- 
firutions, fo far as ro know what kinds and what pro- 
portions of food do beſt agree with them. Were I to 
conſider my readers as my patients, and to preſcribe fuch 
a kind of temperance as is accommodated to all perſons, 
and ſuch as is particularly ſuitable to our climate and 
way of living, I would copy the following rules of a 
very eminent phyſician. Make your whole repaſt out of 
one dith, If you indulge in a ſecond, avoid drinking 
any thing ſtrung, until you have finiſhed your meal; at 
the lame time abſtain from all fauces, or it lcaft fuch as 
arc not the moſt plain and ſimple. A man could not be 
well guilty of glurtuoy, if he ſtuck to theſe few obvious 
and eaſy rules. In the firſt catc, there would be no va- 
riety of taſtes to ſolicit his palate and occaſion excets ; 
ner in the ſecond, any artificial provocatives to relieve ſa- 
tiety, and create a faiſe appetite. Were | tv preſcribe a 
rule for drinking, it ſhould be formed upan a ſaying 
quoted by Sir William Temple; © rhe firſt glaſs for my- 
« felf, the ſecond fur my friends, rhe third ror good-hu- 
* mour, and the fourth for mine enemies. But becauſe 
is impoſſible for one who lives in the wo:!d ro diet him- 
elf always in fo philoſuphical a manner. I think every 
man thould have his days of abſtinence, according as his 
conſtitution will permit. Theſe are great relicts to na- 
tue, as they — her for ſtrugglin:; with hunger and 
chirtt, whenever any diſtemper or duty of life may pur 
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her upon ſuch difficulties ; and at the ſame time give her 
an opportunity of extricating ! erſclf frum her oppre iſions, 
and recovering the ſeveral tones and ſprings of her dif. 
tended veſſels. B. ſides that abſtinence, well-timed, often 
kiiis a ſickneſs in embryo, and deſtroys the tirft feeds of 
an indliſpoſition. It is «b{erv.d by two or three ancient 
authors, hat Socrates, notwithſtanding he lived in Athens 
during that great pla, which has made ſ much noiſe 
through all ages, ard has been celebrated ar different 
times bv ſuch eminent hands; I fav, autrwith ſtanding that 
he lived in the time of this devorring peltilence, he never 
caught the lenſt infection, which theſe writers unanimouſ. 
ly aſcrrbe to that uninterrupted temperance which he a- 
ways obfcrved. 

And here I cannot but mention an obſervatien which I 
Eve often made, upon reading the lives of the philoſo- 
phers, and comparing them with any feries of kings or 
great men cf the fame number. It we conſider theſe 
ancient ſages, a great part of whoſe philoſophy conſiſted 
in a temperate and abltemicus cuurte of life, one would 
think the life of a philoſopher and the life of a man 
were of two different dates. For we ſind that the gene- 
pality of theſe wile men were ncarer an hundred than 

ſixty years of age at the time of their reſpective deaths. 
But the moſt remarkable inſtunce of the eſficacy of tem- 
perance towards the precuriug of long life, is what we 
meet with in a little book puiithed by Lewis Cornaro the 
Venctian ; which I the ratlier mention, becauſe it is of 
undoubted credit, as the late Venetian ambaſſador, who 
was of the fame family, attcfted more than orce in con- 
verſation, when he retided in England. Cornaro, who 
was the cuthor of the little treatiſe I am mentioning, was 
of an intirm conſtitution, until about forty, when by ob- 
Rinately perſiſting in an exact courſe of temperance, he 
recovered a perfect ſtate of health; inſomuch that at 
fourſcore he publiſhed Lis book, which has been tranſ- 
lated into Englith under the titie of * Sure and certain 
methods of attaining a long and hcalthy life.“ He 
lived to give a third and four:h edition of it, and after 
having paſſed bis hundreth year, died without pain cr 
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ſpirit of chearfulneſa, 
religion, and good ſenſe, as are the natural concotnitants 
of temperance and ſobriety. The mixture of the old 
man in it is rather a recommendation than a diſcredit 
to it. 
Having deſigned this paper as a ſequel to that upon 
2 rfntphen nie as it is a 


moral virtue, which I ſhall make the ſubject of a future 


ſpeculation, but only as it is the means of health. L 
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© Mr. Spectator, 
© THERE is a particular fault which I have obſerved 
ii. ages, and that is, 
that they are always profeſſing themſelves and teaching 
* others to be happy. This ſtate is not to be arrived at 
© in this life, therefore I would recommend to you to 
talk in an humbler ſtrain than your predeceſſors have 
done, and inſtead of preſuming to be happy, inftruf us 
* only to be eaſy. The thoughts of him who would be 
* difcreet and aim at practicable things, ſhould turn upon 
* allaying our pain rather than promoting our joy. Great 
inquietude is to be avoided, but great felicity is not ro 
* be attained. The great leſſon is æquanimity, a regula- 
* rity of ſpirit, which is little above chearfulneſs and be- 
low mirth. Chearfulneſs is always to be ſupported if 
*a man is out of pain, but mirth to a prudent man 
* ſhould always be acchdental: it ſhould naturally ariſe 
aut of the occaſion, and the occaſion ſeldom be laid for 
*It; for thoſe rempers who want mirth to be pleaſed, 
* are like the conſtitutions which flag without the uſe of 
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brandy. Thereforc, I fay, let your precept be, Re 
caſy. That mind is diſſolute an! nc overncd, which 
muſt bc hurri.d ove of irfelf by loud laugiter or ſen- 
ſual pleaſure, or cile be Mole vnathive, 
c There arc a coup:. of ou fu. os of My acquain?. 
© ance who mect every day and [Pure a pipe, and by 
their mam?) love to ach her, though they have been 
men of bunnct> an! eme in the world enjoy a greater 
© tranquillity than cither could have worked himfclf 
© into by any chapter of Seneca. Indolc nec of budy and 
« mind, „hen we aim at no more, is very frequently eu- 
oed; but the very wyuiry after happincſs las ſome- 
thing rehleti in it, which a man who lives in a feries of 
« temper te meals, friendly converfaticns, and caſy flum- 
bers, gives himſelf no trouble about. While men d 
reñnement arc talking of tranquillity, lie poſleſſes it. 

What I would by theſe broken exprefſions re com- 
mend to you, Mr. Spectator, de, that you would ſpeak 
* of the way of life, which plain men may purſue, to 
* fill up the ſpaces of time with ſatisfactiun. It is a la- 
* mentable circumſtance, that wiſdom, or, as you call it, 
« philofophy, thoutd furnith ideas oniy for the learned; 
and that a man muſt be a philoſopher to know how to 
« paſs away his time agrecably. It would therefore be 
worth gour pains to place in an handiom- light the re- 
* lations ard affinities among men, which render thur 
« converfation with each other ſo grateful, that the higl- 
* «ſt ralents vive but an impotent plcafure in comparifn 
* with them. Youu may find deſeriptions and dilcourſs 
+ which vill ren cr the fire- ſide of an honeſt artiticer as 
entertaining as rour own club is to you. Guod-nature 
has an endl-fs, force of pleaſures in it; and the repre- 
« ſentation of domeſtic life filled with its natural gratifi- 
* cations, (inftead of the neceſſary vexations which am 
generally infiſted upon in the writings of the witty) 
* will be a very gocd office th ſociety. 

« The vicitſitudes of labour and reſt in the lower pat 
« of mankind make their being pats away with that for 
* of relith wich we expreſs by the word comfort; ard 
* thould be treated of by vou, who are a — 
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ell as ſuch ſubjects which appear indeed more ſpect - 
( laive, but are lets infiruftive. In a word, Sir, 1 
« would have vou turn pour thoughts to the advustave 
© of ſuch as want you moſt ; and thew that ſimfitcity, 
innocence, intuſtry, and temperance, are arts v hh 
„ad to tran gully, as mien as learning, wiidum, 
_ know ledye, and centempiation. 


am. SIR, 
* Your moſt hum 8. int, 
9 
« Mr, SpcCtator, Hackney, OF. 12. 


[ AV the young woman whom you did fo much juſ- 
1 rice to me time ago, in acknowledging that I am 
perfect miret of the fan, and uſe it with the utmoſt 
* knowledgr and dexterity. Indeed the world, as mali- 
 cious as it is, will ailow, that from an hurry of laugh- 
ter | recolle&t myſelf the moſt ſuddenly, make a cur- 
* teſv. and let fall my hands before me, cloſing my fan 
* ar the ſame inſtant, the beſt of any woman in England. 
am not a little delighted that I have had your notice 
and approbation; and however other young women 
may rally me out of envy, I triumph in it, and demand 
a place in your friendthip. You muſt therefore permit 
me to lay before you the preſent ſtate of my mind. I 
vas reading your Spectator of the ninth inſtant, and 
thought che circumftance of the aſs divided between 
two bundles of hay which equally affected his ſenſes, 
was a lively repreſentation of my preſent condition: 
for you are to know that I am extremely enamoured 
© with two young gemlemen who at this time pretend to 
me. One mult hide nothing when one is aſking ad- 
vice, therefore I will own to you that I am very amo- 
tous and very covetous. My lover Will is very rich, 
azad my lover Tom very handſome. I can have enter 
* oi them whewsl pleaſe: but when J debate the quel- 
tian in my own mind, I cannot tak: Tom for fear of 
* tokng Will's etate, nor enter up'm N ill's eſtate, and 
„bid adicu to Tom's perſon. I am very young, and 
K 2 yet 
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© yet no one in the world, dear Sir, has the main chance 
© more in her head than myſelf. Tom is the gayef, 
© the blitheſt creature! He dances well, is very civil and 
eng box! dye wang > wy dy of 
m But then again, Will is fo very rich and 
+ aides he mats. How many preny dreffes tan 
rr 
© occurs to me, that a man of his circumſtances is 
much the poorer. Upon the whole, I have at laſt 
« examined both theſe defires of love and avarice, and 
upon ſtrictly weighing the matter I begin to think I 


© ſhall be covetous than fond ; therefore if 
© have nothin to ſay to the contrary, 1 ſhall take Will 
« Alas 
* £ Your humble ſervant, 
T + Bivpy Lovis. 
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Alter rixatur de lank ſape caprinã, et 
— > — : 417 non 
i pri z & v placet, ut non 
Fae ns none Bahama —— 
Ambigitur quid enim? Caſtor ſciat, an Docilis plus, 
Brunduſium Numici meliùs via ducat, an Appi. How 


One ftrives for trifles, and for toys contends : 
He is in earneft ; what he ſays, defends : 
'6 ſhould not be truſted, right or wrong, 
© Qr be debarr'd the freedom of my tongue, 
© And not baw] what I pleaſe: to part with this, 
4 my r 
e queſtion is what? - Why, which can 
Or Docilis, oc Cafter, tnowing moſt ; 8 * 
Or whether thro* Numicum benꝰ t as good 
To fair Brunduſium, as the Appian road. Cazzen 


VERY age a man paſſes through, and way of life he 

E — has ſome 2.— vice her 

naturally cleaying to it, which it will require his nice 
care 
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care to avoid. The ſeveral weakneſſes, to which youth, 
od age, and manhcod are expoſed, have long fince been 
ſet down by many both of the pocts and phil fephers ; 
but 1 do not remember to have met with anv author 
who has treated of thoſe ill habits men are ſubject to, 
not fo much by reuſon of their different ages and tem- 
pers, as the particular profetiion or butinci> in winch they 
were educated and brought up. 

| «m the more furpr.fed to find this ſubjeft fo lit tl: 
touched on, fince what I am here tpeaking of is fo appa- 
rent, as not to eſcupe the moſt vulyar obſervation. I he 
butinefs men arc chiclly converſant in, does not only give 
certain caft or turn to their mind», wat is very often ap- 
parent in their outward behaviour, and ſome of the 
molt indi Fercat actions of their lives, It is this air dif- 
tulng itſelf over the whole man, which helps us ro tind 
cut a perſon at his firft appearance ; to that tixc moſt care- 
s ubferver fancies he can fc:rce be miſtaken in the car- 
nee of a ſcaman or the gait of a taylor, 

The liberal arts, though they may poſſibly have leſs 
cet on our external mien and behaviour, make fo deer 
impretſiom on the mind, as is very apt to bend it 
u. one way. : 

Tic mathematician will take little lefs than demon- 
lation in the molt common d:tcourte, and the ſcheolman 
has great a friend to definitions and fyllogifms. he 
partician and diving are oiten heard ta diftate in private 
Ceupantcs with the fame authority they excrcife over 
wr patients and diſciples ; while the lawyer is putting, 
das and raiſing matter for diſputation out of every 
ung that occurs. | 

may potlibly ſome time or other animadyert more ar 
an the particular fault each profeiſion is moſt in- 
\ecterl with ; but hall at preſent wholly apply myſelf to 
e cure of what | lait mentioned, namely + tpirit of 
write and contentiva in the converſations of gentlemen 
* the long robe. 

This is the more ordinary, becauſe theſe gentlemen re- 
2g argument as their own proper province, and 
very otren making ready-moncy of it, tlüuk it unſafe ro 
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ield before company. They are ſhewing in common 
al. how zealouſly they could defend a cauſe in court, and 
therefore frequently forget ro keep that temper which is 
abſolutely requiſite to render converſation pleaſant and 
inſtructive. 

Captain Sentry puſhes this matter ſo far, that I hare 
heard him ſay. © He has known but few plcaders that 
Ne Ci, why is * was of cad Baſe 

w Is 2a man , 
converſation, was laft night giving me an account 41 
diſcourſe, in which he had lately been engaged with 1 
— wrangler in the law. 1 ____ = _ 

s the Captain, without apprehending any de 
rern 
that was fought ſome years before either the Templar a 
myſelf were born. The young lawyer immediately 
21 reaſoning above a quarter of an hem 
upon a ſubject which I ſaw he underſtood nothing af, 
endeavoured to ſhew me that my opinions were ill. 

14 5 
her conteſts, I told him, That truly I had not 
dered thoſe ſeveral arguments which he had 
againſt me, and that there might be a great deal in then. 
Ay, but fays my antagoniſt, who would not let me eſcape 
ſo, there are ſeveral things to be urged in favour of your 
„ day woe hog bags pode baggy ck 
to ſhine on the other fide of the queſtion. Upon th: 
ſays the Captain, I came over to my firſt ſentiments, and 
intirely acquieſced in his reaſons for my ſo doing. Upon 
which the Templar again recovered his former poſture, 
and confuted both himſelf and me a third time. I 
mort, ſays my friend, I found he was reſolved to keep 
me at ſword's length, and never let me clofe wirh him, 
ſo that I had nothing left bur to hold my tongue, and 
ive my antagoniſt free leave to ſmile at his victory, who 
found, like Hudibras, © could ftill change fides, and 
« ftill confute.” 4 

For my own part, I have ever regarded our inns 
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makes me often frequent that part of the town with 


2 

Upon my calling in lately at one of the moſt noted 
Temple - Tyne oy I found the whole room, which 
was full of young ſtudents, divided into ſeveral parties, 
each of which was deeply engaged in ſome controverſy. 
The management of the late miniſtry was attacked and 
defended with great vigour; and ſeveral preliminaries to 
the peace was propoſed by ſome, and rejected by ethers ; 
the demoliſhing of Dunkirk was ſo eagerly infiſted on, 
and fo warmly controverted, as had like to have pro- 
duced a challenge. In ſhort, I obſerved that the defire 
of victory, whetted with the little prejudices of 
and intereſt, generally carried the to 2 
height, as made the diſputants inſenſibly conceive an 
averſion towards each r, and part with the higheſt 
diſſatia faction on both fides. 3 

The managing an argument handſomely bei nice 
a point, and Ss I have ſeen ſo very few 2 I ſhall 
here ſer down a few rules on that beet which, amon 
other things, I gave in writing to a young kinſman 
mine, who had made fo great a proficiency in the law, 
that he began to plead in company upon every ſubject 
that was ſtarted. . 1 

Having the intire me, 1 
tow > > thn, err 
think requiſite for the inſtruction of the Britiſh 
What regards my preſent purpoſe is as follows: 

Avoid diſputes as much as poſſible. In order to ap- 
pea — and well · bred in converſation, you may aſſure 
— that it requires more wit, as wel: as more good- 

, to improve than to contradift the notions of 
another : but if you are at any time obliged to enter on 
an argument, give your reaſons with the utmoſt coolnets 
and modeſty, two things which ſcarce ever fail of mak- 
wy an impreſſion on the hcarers. Beſides, if you are 
neither dogmatical, nor thew either by your actions or 
words, that you are full of yourſelf, all will the more 
heartily rejoice at your victory. Nay, thould you be 
puched in your argument, you may make your _— 

wi 
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with a very good grace: you were n. ver poſitive, and arg 
now glad to be be: r informed. This has made fone 
approve the Socratical way of reatuniny, where while 
you ſcarce affirm any thing, you can har Hy b cu in 
an abfurvry, and chough potty you are cndenvourt 
to bring ever another to your nion, which is firmly 
fixed, you feera only to detice informati 11 from him. 

In order to keep that temper which is fo dithculr, and 
yet ſo nec<flary to preferve, vou muy pleaſe to conſider, 
that „ hiyg can be more un or ridiculous, than to be 
an 5 von an ther becauſe hie is not of your opinion, 
The weft, education, and moans by which men arrain 
tien Laowic ge are to very ditterent, that it is impoſſi- 
ble they ſhould all think alike ; and he has at leaſt a 
much reaſon to be angry with you, as yuu with him, 
$-mertime+s, to Hecp vaurſelf cool, it may be cf ſervice to 
aſk yourfelf fairly, What might have been your opinion, 
had you all the biaſes of education and intereſt your ad- 
ve ſary may peflibly have? But if you contend for the 
henour of vittury alone, you may lay down this as an in- 
falle maxim, That you cannot make a more falſe ſtep, 
er give your antagon.tts a greater advantage over you, 
than by falling 'nto a patſion. 

hen an ergument is over, how many weighty reaſons 
does a man recollect, which his heat and violence made 
him utterly forget ? | 

It is vet more abſurd to be angry with a man becauſt he 
dees net apprehend the force of your reaſons, or gve 
weak oncs of his own. If you argue for reputation, this 
makes your victory the caſier; he is certainly in all re- 
ſpc&is an object of your pity, rather than anger; and i 
he cannot comprehend what you do, you ought to thank 
nature for her favours, who has given you ſo much the 
cleer undlerſtanding. 

You may pleate ro add this corfideraticn, That among 
your equais no one Values your anger. which only prevs 
upon its maſter ; and perhaps you may nod it 15 not very 
centiſtent cither with prudence er vour cafe, to punt 
vourte't whenever you mect with a fool ep a nase. 

Lade, It you propote tu veurſelf the true cin of ar- 
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which is information, it may be a ſeaſonable 

ö ——— — for if ſearch purely after 
truth, it will be almoſt indifferent to you where you 
ind it. I cannot in this omit an obſervation which I 
have often made, namely, That nothing procures a man 
more eſteem and leſs envy from the company, than 
if he chooſes the of moderator, without engaging 
directly on either fide in a diſpute. This gives him the 
character of impartial, furniſhes him with an opportunity 
of fifting things to the bottom, ſhewing has judgment, 
compliments to cach 


and of ſometimes making handſome 
of the contending parties. : 

I cloſe this ſfubje&t with giving you one caution : 
when you have gained a victory, do not puſh it too far; 
it is ſufhcient rn and your adverſary ſee 
it is in power, you are tos generous to 
ab e of & X 


Fallere & effugere eſt triumphus. Hor, 


We, like the ſtag, the brinded wolf provoke, 
And, when retreat is victory, 


Ruſh on, theugh ſure to die. Anon. 


HERE is a ſpecies of women, whom I ſhall diſtin- 


| 2 the name of Salamanders. Now a Sala- 


is a kind of heroine in chaſtity, that treads upon 
fire, and lives in the midſt of flames without being hurt. 
A faiamander knows no diſtinction of ſex in thoſe ſhe 
eonverſes with, grows familiar with a ſtranger at firſt 
light, and is not ſo narrow-ſpirited as to oblerve whe- 
ther the perſon the talks to be in breeches or petticoats. 
She admits a male viſitant to her bed-fide, plays with 
him a whole afternoon at piquet, walks with him two or 
three hours by moon-light, and is extremely ſcandalized 
a the unreaſonableneſs of a huſband, or the ſeverity of 
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a parent, that would debar the ſex from ſ:ch innoceng 
livertics. Your Salamander is therefore a perpetval de- 
clumer again{ jealouſy, and admirer ct the French 
goo'! breeding. and a Cre at ſtickler for freedom in con- 
vertation. In ſhort, the Salamander lives in an inving- 
ble tate of ſimplicity and innocence ; her conttitutio n 
preferved in a kind of natural froſt, tie wonders what 
people mean by t.mptations, an: dches mankind tu do 
their worſt. Her chaſtity is engaged in a conſtant ordeal, 
or fiery trials: like good — — Emma, the pretty inno- 
cent walks blind fuld among burning plough-thares, with. 
out being ſcorched, or ſinged by them. 

It is not therefore for the uſe of the Salamander, whe. 
ther in a married or ſingle ſtate of life, that I deſign the 
following paper; but for ſuch females only as are made 
2 fleſh and blood, and find tliemſelves fubjefEt to human 

atlties. 

As for this part of the fair-ſex who are not of the 
Sa/amauder kind, I would moſt earneſtly adviſe them to 
obſerve a quite different conduct in their behaviour; and 
to avoid as much as potfible what religion calls tempu- 
tions, and the worid opportunities. Did they but know 
how many thouſaads of their ſex have been gradually 
betrayed from innocent freedoms to ruin and infamy; 
and how many millions of ours have begun with flatte- 
rics, proteſtations, and endcarments, but ended with te- 

roaches, perjury, and perfidiouſneſs; they would fhun 
ike death the very firſt approaches of one that might 
lead them into incxtricable labyrinths of guilt and mi- 
fery. I muſt fo far give up the cauſe of the male world, 
as to exhort the female ſex in the language of Chamont 
in the Orphan ; 


& Truſt not a man, we are by nature faiſc, 

« Diflembling, ſubtle, cruel, and unconſtant; 

„% Whcn a man talks of love, with caution truſt him: 
$ Bur it he ſwears, he'll certainly deceive thee.“ 


might very much enlarge upon this ſubject, but ſhall 
conclude it with a ſtory which I lately heard from ane 
« 
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of our Spaniſh officers, and which may ſhew the danger 
1 womnun incurs by too great familiarities with a male 
compant n. 

3 inhabirene of the kingdom of Caſtile, being a man 
of more than ordinary prudence, and of a grave com- 
oled behaviour, determined about the fiftieth year of his 
to enter upon wedlock. In order to make himſelf 
ea; in it, he caſt his eye upon a young woman who had 
noting to recommend her but her beauty and her 
war tion, her parents having been reduced to great 
xcerty by the wars, which for ſome ycars have laid that 
„he country waſte. The Caſtilian having made his 
Alef.s to her and married her, they lived together in 
p-rfe*t hapoineſs for ſome time; when at length the 
alben 's affurs made ic neceſſary for him to take a 
tra ze to the kingdom of Naples, where a great part 
us eſtate lay. The wife loved him too tenderly to be 
bett behind him. They had not been a ſhipboard above 
1 div, when they unluckily fell into the hands of an Al- 
derne pirate, who carri:d the whole company on ſhore, 
md made them flaves. The Caſtilian and his wife 
lud the comfort to be under the ſame maſter ; who 
kemz how dearly they loved one another, and gaſp- 
& afrer their liberty, demanded a moſt exorbitant price 
{vr their ranſom. The Caſtilian, though he would ra- 
tice have died in Nlarery himſelf, than have paid ſuch a 
om as he found would go near to ruin him, was fo 
moved with compaſſion towards his wife, that he ſent 
repeated orders to his friend in Spain (who happened to 
de his next relation) to fell his eftate, and tranſmit the 
money to him. His friend hoping that the terms of his 
nafog might be made more reaſonable, and unwilling to 
ll} an cftare which he himſelf had ſome proſpect of in- 
teritivg, formed fo many delays, that three whole years 
paſſed away without any thing being done for the ſetting 
tem at liberty. 

Tucre happened to live a French renegado in the 

place where the Caſtilian and his wife were kept 


pPiloncrs, As this fellow had in him all the —_— 
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of his nation, he often entertained the captives with ac. 
counts of his own adventures; to which he ſometimes 
added a ſong or a dance, or ſome other piece of mirth, 
to divert them during their confinement. His acquaint. 
ance with the manners of the Algerines, enabled him 
likewiſe to do them ſeveral good offices. The Caſtilian, 
as he was one day in converſation with this renegado, 
diſcovered to him the negligence and treachery of his 
correſpondent in Caſtile, and at the ſame time his 
advice how he ſhould behave himſelf in that exigency : 
he further told the renegado, that he found it would be 
impoſſible for him to raiſe the money, unleſs he himſelf 
might go over to diſpoſe of his eſtate. The renegado, 
after having repreſented to him that his Algerine maſter 
would never conſent to his releaſe upon ſuch a 
at length contrived a method for the Caſtalian to make 
his eſcape in the habit of a ſeamen. The Caſtilian ſuc- 
ceeded in his attempt; and having fold his eſtate, being 
afraid leſt the money ſhould miſcarry by the way, and 
determining to periſh with it rather than loſe one who 
was much dearer to him than his life, he returned himſelf 
in a little veſſel that was going to Algiers. It is impo- 
fible to deſcribe the joy he felt upon this occaſion, when 
he conſidered that he ſhould ſoon fee the wife whom he ſo 
much loved, and endear himſelf more to her by this u- 
common piece of generoſity. 
The renegado, during the huſband's abſence, fo in- 
ſimuated himlelf into the good graces of his young wife, 
and fo turned her head with ſtories of gallantry, that fie 
quickly thought him the fineſt gentleman the had ever 
converſed with. To be brief, her mind was quite alie- 
nated from the honeſt Caſtilian, whom ſhe was 
ro look upon as a formal old fellow unworthy the 
fion of ſo charming a creature. She had been infſtrudted 
by the renegado how to manage herſelf upon his arrival; 
fo that ſhe received him with an appearance of the 
utmoſt love and gratitude, and at length 
him to truſt their common friend the renegado with the 
money he had brought over — 
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queſtioning but he would beat down the terms of it, and 
negotiate the affair more to their advantage than they 
themſelves could do. The good man admired her pru- 
tence, and followed her advice. I with I could conceal 
the ſequel of this tory, but ſince I cannot, I ſhall diſ- 
it in as few words as pofhble. The Caſtilian having 
longer than ordinary the next morning, upon his 
awaking found his wife had left him: he immediately 
aroſe and inquired after her, but was told that ſhe was 
ſeen with the renegado about break of day. In a word, 
her lover having got all things ready for their departure, 
they foon made their efcape out of rhe territories of 
Algiers, carried away the money, and left the Caſtilian 
in captivity ; who partly through the cruel treatment of 
the incenſed Algerine his maſter, and partly through the 
unkind uſage of his unfaithful wife, died ſome few 
months after. | N 


— ommam————— 


No CXCIX. THURSDAY, OCTOBER 13. 


—Scic uſt amor. Ovro. 
Love bade me write. 


THE following letters are written with fuch an air 
3 that I cannot deny the inſerting of 


1 Spectator, 
＋HOUGH you are every where in writings 2 
T friend to — I 25 not 14 that you 
* hare directly conſidered the mercenary praftice of men 
I the choice of wives. If you would pleaſe to em- 
ploy your thoughts upon a ſubjeft, you would 
eaſily conceive the miſerable condition many of us are 
Im, who not only from the laws of cuſtom and mo- 
* deſty are reſtrained from makin any advances towards 
* our withes, but are alſo 8 circumſtance of for- 
tune, 
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tune, cut of all hope of being addreſſed to by thoſe 
whom we love. Under all theſe diſadvantages, I am 
obliged to apply myfelf to you, and hope I thall pre- 
vail with vou to print in your very next paper the ful. 
le ing letter, which is a declaration of paftion to one 
who has made ſome faint addreſſes to me tor ſome time. 
believe ke ardently loves me, but the incquality of 
my fortune wmabes him think he cannot antwer it to 
the world, if he purſues his deſigus by way of mar- 
riage; aud I bulicye, as he docs not want diſcernment, 
he dilovered me ljouring at him the other day una- 
ure, in ſuch a manner as has raifed his hopes dt 
gaining me on terms the men call caſter. But my 
heart was very full on this occafion, and if you know 
what love and honour arc, you will pardon me that [ 
ule vo further arguments with you, but haſten to 
letter to him, whom I call Oroondatcs, becaufe if I do 
not ſucceed, it ſhall look like romance; and if I am 
regarded, vou thail receive a pair of gloves at my wel- 
ding, ſent vou under the name of Statira. 


To OROONDATES. 
Sir, 

A FTER very much perplexity in myſelf, and > 
+ >» volving how to acquaint you with my own ſer- 
timents, and expoſtulate with vou concerning yours 
I have choſen this way, by which means I can bea 
once revealed to vou, or, if you pleaſe, lie concealed. 
If I do net witiin a few days find the effect which 1 
hope from thi, the whole affair thall be buried in ob- 
livion. But alas! what am I going to do, when I 
about to tell vu that I love you? But after 1 hare 
done to, I 211 to affure you, that with all the pethon 
which ei cr entered a tender heart, I know I can ban 

vou from mv ht for ever, when I am convinced tha 
you have no inclinations towards me but to my diſhe» 
nour. But alas! Sir, why ſhould you ſacrifice the ral 
and efſential happincſs of life, to the opinion cf 3 
world, tliat moves upon no other foundation but 11 
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t feſſed error and prejudice? You all can obſerve that 
6 riches alone do not make you happy, and yet give up 
every thing elſe when it ſtands in competition wit 
* riches. Since the world is fo bad, that religion is left 
to us filly women, and you men act generally upon 
principles of profit and pleaſure, I will talk to you 
without arguing from any thiag but what may be moſt 
© to your advantage as a man of the world. And I will 
# © hy before you the ſtate of the caſe, ſuppoſing that 
vou had it in your power to make me your miſtreſs, 
or your wife, and hope to convince you that tie latter 
* is more for your intereſt, and will contribute more to 
$ your pleaſure. 

« We will ſuppoſe then the ſcene was laid, and you 
© were now in expectation of the approaching even- 
ing wherein I was to meet you, and be carried to what 
convenient corner of the town you thought fit, to 
$ conſummate all which your wanton imagination has 
romiſed you in the poſſeſſion of one who is in the 
loom of youth, and in the reputation of innocence z 
you would foor, have enough of me, as I am ſprightly, 
young, gay, and airy. When fancy is fated, and knds 
all the promiſes it made itſelf falſe, where is now the 
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+ | * innocence which charmed you? The firſt hour 

r- Lare alone you will find that the pleaſure of a debauchee 
ws, | ws only that of a deſtroyer; he blaſts all the fruit he 
ea | nſtes, and where the brute has been devouring, there 
Id. | © nothing left worthy the relith of the man. Reaſon 
hl | * reſumes her place after imagination is cloved; and I 
ob | *f am, with the utmoſt diſtreſs and confuſton, to behold 
an | * myſelf the canſe of uneaſy rcficftions to you, to be 
ure | * viſhed by freaith, and dwell for the future with the 
tos | * two companions (the moſt unhe for each other in the 
with |} * world) ſolitude and guilt. I will not inſiſt upon the 


tha | * fameful obſcurity we thould paſs our time in, nor run 
over the little thort ſnatches of freſh air, and freę 
' commerce which all peop.c muſt be Citiztied with, 
E waofe actions will not bear examination, but leave 
them to your reflexions, who have ſeen of that life, 


| of which 1 have but a mere idea. 
L 2 on 
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* On the other hand, if you can be ſo good and ge. 
© nerous as to make me your wife, you may promiſe | * © 
* yourſelf all the obedience and tenderneſs with which | * © 
« vratitude can inſpire a virtuous woman. Whatever | * 
« gratiticatiuns you may promiſe yourſeif from an agree. 
able perſon, whatever compliances from an eaſy tem- 
« per, whatever cunſolations from a fincere friendſhip, 
« yuu may expect as the due of your generofity. What 
at preſent in your ill view you promiſe yourſelf from 
© me, will be followed by diſtaſte and ſatiety; but the 
© tranſports of a virtuous love are the leaſt of it's 
* happineſs. The raptures of innocent are bur 
like lightning to the day, they rather interrupt than | 
* advance the pleaſure of it. How happy then is that | 
life to be, where the higheſt pleaſures of ſenſe are but 
the loweſt parts of it's felicity? 

© Now I am to repeat to you the unnatural requeſt of 
taking me in direct terms. I know there ſtands be- 
* eween me and that happineſs, the haughty daughter 
aof a man who can give you ſuitably to your fo 
But if you weigh the attendance and behaviour of 
* who comes to r 215 fortune, and the 
expects an equivalent, with her who entem d 
= houſe as honoured and obliged by that permif- be 
© fhon, whom of the two will you chooſe ? You, perhaps, 
* will think fit to ſpend a day abroad in the comman 4 
entertainment of men of ſenſe and fortune; ſhe will 
think herſelf ill uſed in that abſence, and contrive 
* home an expence proportioned to rhe 
* you make in the world. She is in all things to hare 
© a regard to the fortune which ſhe brought you, I 
to the fortune to which you introduced me. 
commerce between you two will eternally have the 
© air of a bargain, between us of a friendſhip: joy will 
© ever enter into the room with you, and kind wiſhes 
attend my benefactor when he leaves it. Aſk 
© how would you be pleaſed to enjoy for ever 
« ſure of having laid an immediate obligation on a 
ful mind? Suck will be your caſe with me. In 
© other marriage you will live in a conſtant — 
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* of Lenefirs, and never know th e of conferring 
; © or receiving any. 
— It may be you will, after , af rather in the pru- 
ee. | * dentiul wav, according to tie > ot rae ordinary 
mm. world. I know not what I think er fav, when that 
hip, | * melancholy reti-xion comes upon m. ; by: nul only 
hat | 4 add more, that it is in your power i» make me your 
om « * grateful wite, but never your abandoned miſtreſo. T 
the N 
t's 
4 No. CC. FRIDAY, OCTOBER 19. 
— | Vince it amor vat Viks. 
The noblen rative is the priblic good. 
| of 
be- HE ambition of princes is many times as hurtfyl 
iter to thetnfeiy cs az to their pe ple. This cannot be 
doubted of fuch as prove unfortuna-e in their wart 
hut it is often true too of th ſe who are celebrated for 
and | their iucccff. . If a tevore view were to be taken of 
—— their con t. it the profi: and loſe by their wars could 
niſ- de juſtly | bumnced, it would be rurcly tound that the con- 
ape queſt 1s ſuſhcict17 to repay the cot, 
* A: I wiz the tac day looking over the letters of my 
will correſpone! „andes I 150k rhiis kint from that of Philarith- 
en | MG; whe! hes turned my prefent thoughts upon poli- 
ich nc] PEN iC, m art of greater uſe th: an entertain- 
nnr Al Rien has oftercd an eſſu towards proving 
Th un L evis XIV. with all his accouifitions is not maſter 
the et mare pow!e than at the beginning of his wars; nay, 
ur very tut he had acquire il, be had loft three 
III wi \NgFIANCE > if Phita wmus is not mit- 
he | 16 1 Be ca clationt, Lewis mutt have pren impo- 
elf, wenihd by hb: « DITION 
= The prinee 7or the pubitc G00! hs 1 foverergn pro- 
ide · perry em erer, —— pern s etiirc, 4 come quently 
the „ rich mit inersaſe or deere ft in propoicnm to 
nden at} hes of his fie, For eaumpic : 
of bed wu h tongs Broad ed. troy ail thc pCOpr of 
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this metropolis, God forbid there ſhould be 
ſuch a ſuppoſition ! but if this ſhould be the 
_ muſt needs loſe a great part of her revenue, 
at leaſt, what it is charyed upon the city muſt increaſe 
burden upon the reſt of her ſubjects. Perhaps the i 
bitants here are not above the tenth part of the w 
ct as they are better fed, and clothed, and lodged, 
bh other ſubjects, the cuſtoms and exciſes upon thei 
cunſumption, the inpoſts upon their houſes, and 
taxes, do very prebably make a fifth part of the w 
revenue - c = = this is not 222 
tumption of the ci es off a part © 
of © whey iſland and as it 112 
the rent or yearly value of the lands in the 
rr i 
upon thoſe lands. e loſs then of ſuch a 
4 ne ſcnſible to the prince, and viſible to the 
ingdom. 

On the other hand, if it ſhould pleaſe God to drop 
from heaven a new people equal in number and riches 
to the city, I ſhould be ready to think their exciſes, cuf- 
toms, and houſe- rent would raiſe as great a revenue to 
the crown as would be loſt in the former caſe. Anda 
the conſumption of this new body would be a new mar- 
ket for the fruits of the country, all the lands, eſpecially 
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thoſe moſt — would riſe lu their y 
and pa er taxes to blic. 
in this LE wad > ſenſible as the — lofs. 
Whatfocver is aſſeſſed upon the general, is levied 
upon inviduals. It were worth the while then to con- 
fider what is paid by, or by means of, the meaneſt ſub- 
jects, in order to compute the value of every ſubject u 
the prince. | 
For my own part, I ſhould believe that ſeven-eightts 
of the people are without property in themſelves or the 
heads of their familics, and forced ro work for their 
daily bread; and that of this fort there are ſeven mi- 
lions in the whole iſlund of Great-Britain: and yet ane 
would imagine that feven-cighths of rhe whole 
ſhould contume at lcaſt three-fourths of the whole * 
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ef the country. If this is the cafe, the ſubjefts with- 
at property pay three-fourths of the rents, and conſe- 

enable rhe landed men to pay three-fourths of 
their taxes. Now if fo great a part of the land-tax 
were to be divided by ſeven millions, it would amount 
w more than three ſhillings to every head. And thus 
» the poor are the e, without which the rich 
could not pay this tax, even the pooreſt ſubje& is 
wan this account worth three ſhulings yearly to the 
prince. 

Again: one would imagine the conſumption of ſeven- 

of the whole people, ſhould pay two-thirds of 
the cuſtoms and exciſes. And if this fum too ſhould 
be divided by ſeven millions, viz. the number of 
people, it would amount to more than ſeven ſhi 
wevery head: and therefore with this and the former 
fum every poor ſubje&t, without property, except of his 
limbs or labour, is worth at leaſt ten ſhillings y to 
the ſovereign. So much then the qucen loſes with 
every one of her old, and gains with every one of her 
ne fubjefts. 

When I was got into this way of thinking, I pre- 
ſemly grew conceited with the argument, and was juſt 
preparing to write a letter of advice to a member of 
parliament, for opening the freedom of our towns and 
wades, for taking away all manner of diſtinctions be- 
wween the natives and foreigners, for repealing our 
aws of pariſh-ſettlements, and removing every other 
anſtacle tu the tmcreaſe of the le. But as ſoon as I 
dad recollected with what inimitable eloquence my fel- 
ime-!;y>urers had exaggerated the miſchicfs of ſelling 
te birth-right of Britons for a ſhilling, of ſpoiling the 
pure Botith blood with foreign mixtures, of introducing 
3 confuſion of languages and religions, and of letting 
w ftrangers to cat the bread out of the mouths of our 
dun people, I became fo humble as to let my project fall 
tb rh: ground, and leave my country to increaſe by the 
uur y way of generation. 

As I have always at heart the public good, ſœl am 
ter t ſchemes to promote it; and | ihink [ 
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may without vanity pretend to have contrived ſome u 
witc a, any of the cattle-builders. 1 had no fooner 
iving vp my former projet, but my head was pre- 
— full of draining fens and marthes, banbing out the 
ſca, and joining new lands to my country; fur Ince it 
is thought impracticable ro increaſe the people te the 
land, I fell immediately to contider how much would 
te gained to the prince by increating the land to the 
le. 

If the ſame omniporent Power which made the world, 
ſhould at this time rale out of the occan and join w 
Great-Britain an equial exrent of Lind, with equal buitds 
inge, corn, Cattle and other cunvenicncics and nee 
farics of life, but un men, womcn, nor children, I 
. ould hardly believe this would add either to the richu 
of the people, or revenice of the prince: for ſince the 
preſent buildings are tofhcicnt for ail the inhabitants, | 
any of them ſhould forte the did ro mhabir the new 
part of tlie ifland, the inercaſe of houte-rent in this 
would be attended with ar Icatt an equal decreafe of n 
in the other: betides, we have fuch a ſufficiency cf cor 
and cattle, that we give bountics to vir neighbours w 
take what excecds of the fermer uif dur hands, and 
we will not ſuffer any of che latter to be imported upoh 
us by our fellow- ſubiects; and for the remaining pro 
duct of the country it is alrendy equal to all ur markets 
But if all thefe things ſhould be doubled to the fame 
buyers, the owners muſt be glad with haf their pte. 
ſent prices, the landlords with half theic ꝓreſent rents; 
and thus by fo great an enlargement of the country, tit 
rents in the whole would nut increalt, nor the taxes 0 
the public. 

On the contrary, I ſhould believe the wor! be very 
much dimifiithed ; for as the land is only valuable tor i 
fruits, and theſe are all periſhable, and for the mot 
part mutt either be vicd within the vcar. or penn 
without uit, the owners will get rid of them at ant 
rate, rather than tl. cy I. Huld Wale in thor 19 Mn: 
that it is probable the atmual produttion « f thote periſts 
able thivgs, n of one tenth part of th mw, beyopr 
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all * of uſe, will reduce one half of their value. 
I ſeems 


to be for this reaſon that our neighbour mer- 
chants who ingroſs all the ſpices, and know how vgreart a 
quantity is equal ro the demand, deftroy all that exceeds 
t. It were natural then to think that the annual pro- 
duftion of twice as much as can be uſed, muſt reduce all 
wan eighth part of their preſent prices; and thus this 
extended iſland would not exceed one-fourth part of its 
preſent value, or pay more than one-fourth part of the 

tax. 


they may live; and if with two days labour they can 
wretched 


hardly be brought 
of two 
py — prices for their provi- 


country I begin 
thiak there was nothing abſurd in Sir W. Petty, when 
he fancied if all rhe highlands of Scotland and the whole 
kingdom of Ireland were funk in the ocean, ſo that the 
people were all ſaved and brought into the lowlands of 
Great-Britainz nay, though they were to be reimburſt 
the value of their eſtates by the body of the people, yet 


enriched by the very lofs. 
If the people enly make the riches, the father of ten 


children is a greater benefactor to his country, than 


be who has added to it 10,00 acres of land and no peo- 

ie. It is certain Lewis has joined vaſt tracts of land to 

ts dominions: but if Philarithmus ſays true, that he 

* not now maſter of ſo many ſubjects as before; we 

way then — att 
ml 
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mighty armics into the field, and for their being ncither 
fo well fed, nor cloth. d, nor paid as formerly. The 
reaſon is plain, Lewis muſt needs have been impoveriſh- 
ed not only by his lofs of tubjetts, but by his acquiſition 
of lands. T. 


No. CCI, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 20. 


Religentem effe opot:et, religioſum nefas. 
Autus Crriim 


A man thould be relig;ouz, not ſupetſtitious. 


II is of the laſt importance to ſeaſon the paſſions of x 
child with devotion, which ſeldem dies in 2 mind that 
has received an carly tineture of it. Though it 
ſeem extinguiſhed tor a while by the cares of the world, 
the heats of youth, or the allurements of vice. it ge» 
nerally breaks out and diſcovers irlelf again as foon at 
diſcretion, conſideration, age, or inis fortuncs have brought 
the man to himſelf. The tire may be covered and 
over-laid, but cannot be 1atirely quenched and ſmo- 
thered. 

A ſtate of temperance, f briety, and juſtice, with- 
cut devotion, is à cold, lifcivtt, inſipid condition of 
virtue; and is rather to be filed philcluphy than reli- 
gion. Devotion opens th. mind to great conceptions 
and filis it with more ſublume ideas than any that are 
to be met with in the men exalicd ſcience; and at the 
ume time warms and agitates the ſoul more than ſenſual 
plcature. 

It has been obferred by ſme writers, that man is 
more diu gzwiſhed from the animal world by devorion 
than by reaſon, as tevery brut- creatures ditfcover in 
their actions ſomething like à faint gi:immering of rea- 
fon, though they berry in no ſingle circumſtance ef 
their behaviur ary thing that bears rhe leaſt affinity 
to devotion. It is certain te propriiry of the mind 
to religious werthip, tlie natural tendency of the foul 
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w flv to ſome ſuperior Being for ſuccour in dangers 
md difireſes, the gratiude to an inviſible - fuperin- 
Kndons which arites in us upon receiving any extra- 
ordinary and unexpected good fortune, the acts of love 
ad admiration with which the thoughts of men are fo 
wonderfuliy tranſported in mediating upon the divine 
pertectious, and the univerfal concurrence of all the 
bens under heaven in the great article of adoration, 
p.valy ſhew that devotion or religious worthip muſt be 


ne etect of tradition from ſome firſt founder of man- 


wind, or that it is conformable to the natural light of 
roam, or that it proceeds from inſtinct implanted in 
the fol iiclt, For my part, I look upon all theſe 
tw he rhe concurrent cauſes; but which ever of them 
tl be aſſigned as the principle of divine worthip, it 
munifeſtiy points to a Supreme Being as the firſt author 
ck it. 

may tate ſome other opportunity of conſidering 
hoſe particular forms and methods of devotion which 
we tant us by chriſtianity; but ſhail here obſerve 
my wit errors even this divine principle may ſome- 
times len us, when it is not moderated by that right 


- Kafon winch was given us as the guide of ail our ac- 


nons. 

The two great errors inta which a miſtaken de- 
tion may betray uw, arc emuutiaſm and ſuperſti- 
don. 

There is not a more melanchely object than x man 
who huis his head turned with religious enthuſtatm. A 
rlun that is crazed, though with pride or malice, is a 
byig very mogritying to human nature; but when the 
diltemper — from any indiſcrect tervours of dev v- 
dm, or too intenſe an applicition of the mind to it 
miſtaken duties, it deſerves our compaltion in a more 
8 manner. We may however learn this leffun 

m it, that fince devotion itielf (Which one would be 
ape to think could not be t warm, may diſorder the 
mind, unleſs it's heats are tmacred with caution and 
prudence, we ſhould be particularly carctul to keep our 
tealun as cool as polfible, and tc guard aurfelves in all 
Parts 
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parts of life againſt the influence of paſhon, imaginati 


and conſtitution. 


Devotion, when it does not lie under the check of. 


reaſun, is very apt to degenerate into enthuſiaſm. 
When the mind tinds herſelf very much inflamed with 
her de votions, ſhe is tuo much inclined to think they are 
not of her dun kindling, but blown up by ſomething 
divine within her. If the indulges this thought roo far, 
and humours the growing paſſion, ſhe at laſt fling 
herſelf into imaginary raptures and ecftatics, ard when 
once the fancies hcricif under the influence of a divine 
impulſe, it is no wonder if ſhe flights human ordi- 
nances, and refuſes to comply with any eſtabliſhed form 
of religion, as thinking herſelf directed by a much fu. 
perior guide. 

As enthuſiaſm is a Kind of exceſs in devotion, ſuper- 
ſtition is the exccts not only of devotion, bur of religion 
in general, according to an old heathen ſaying, quoted 
by Aulus Gellius, Religentem eſſe oporiet, religiaſm 
nc ſas; a man ihould be religious, not ſuperſtitious ; for as 
the author tells us, Nigidius obſerved upon this _ 
that the Latin words which terminate in s generall 
imply vicious characters, and the having of any quality 
to an exceſs. 

An enthuſiaſt in religion is like an obſtinate clown, 
a ſuperſtitious man like an inſipid courticr. Enthuſiaſm 
has ſomething in it of madneis, ſuperſtition of folls, 
Moſt of the tefts that fall ſhurt of the church of Eng- 
land have in them ſtrong tinEtures of enthutiatm, as the 
Roman catholic religion is one huge overgrown body dt 
childiſh and idle ſuperſtitions. 

The Roman cathelic church frems indeed irrecover- 
ably loſt in this particular. If an abſurd dreſs or heha- 
viour be introduced in the world, it will feuu be found 
out and diſcarded: un the contrary, a habit or curemo- 
nv, though never fo ridiculous, which has take ſanctu- 
ary in the church, fiicks in it for ever. A Gothic 
biſhop, perhaps, thuught it proper to repeat fuch a form 
in ſuch particular fhucy or flippers; another funcied it 
would be vers decent if lud a part of pubic devotiom 
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were with a mitre on his head, and a croſier 
in his hand. To this a brother Vandal, as wiſe as the 
others, adds an antic _=_ 2 he conceived ny 
llude very aptly to ſuch and ſuch myſteries, until by de- 
grees the ha 4 office has degenerated into an empty 


ow. 

Their ſucceſſors ſee the vanity and inconvenience of 
theſe ceremonies; but inſtead of reforming, perhaps add 
others, which they think more fignificant, and which 
nke poſſetfion in the ſame manner, and are never to be 
driven out after they have been once admitted. I have 
ken the pope officiate at St. Peter's, where, for two 
hours together, he was buſied in putting on or off his 
different accoutrements, according tv the different parts 
he was to act in them. | 

Notlung is fo glorious in the eyes of mankind, and 
ornamental to human nature, ſetting aſide the infinite 
alvantages which ariſe from it, as a ſtrong, ſteady, 
maſculine piety ; but enthuſiaſm and i ition are the 
weakneſſes of human reaſon, that e us to the ſcorn 
and derifkon of infidels, and fink us even below the 
bv.Þlts that periſh. 

ldolatry may be ed upon as another error ariſing * 
from — Fs devotion; but becauſe reflexions an that 
ſubje&t would be of no uſe to an Engliſh reader, I ſhall 

L. 


not enlarge upon it. 
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Szpe decem vitiis inſtructior odit & hortet. Hos, 


Many, though faultier much themſelves, pretend 
Their lets ottending neighbours faults to mend. 


HE other day as I paſſed along the ſtreet, I ſaw a 
ſturdy prentice- boy diſputing with au hackney- 
cnachman; and in an inſtant; upon ſome word of pro- 
vocation, throw off his hat and periwig, clench his 
hit, and ſtrike 8 on the * 
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ſame time calling him raſcal, and telling him he was g 


gentleman's ſon. The young gentleman was, it ſeems, 
bound to a blackſmith; and the debate ar. ſe about pay. 
ment for ſome work done about a coach, near which 
they fought. His maſter, during the combat, was full of 
his boy's praiſes; and as he called to him to play with 
his hand and foot, and throw in his head, he made all 
us who ſtood round him of his party, by declaring the 
boy had very good friends, and he could truſt him with 
untold gold. As I am generally in the theory of man- 
kind, I could nor but make my reflexions upon the fud. 
den popularity which was raifed about the lad; and per. 
haps with my friend Tacitus, fell into obfervations u 
it, which were too great for the occaſion; or aſcribed 
this general favour to cauſes which had nothing to do 
towards it. But the young blackſmith's being a 

man was, methought, what created him good-will from 
his preſent equality with the mob about him: add w 
this, that he was not ſo much a gentleman, as not, a 
the ſame time that he called himſelf ſuch, to uſe u 
rough metiiods for his defence as his antagoniſt. The 
advantage of his having good friends, as his maſter ex- 
preſſod it, was not lazily urged; but he thewed himlelf 
{upcrior to the coachman in the perſonal qualities of cou- 
rage and activity, ro contirm that of his being well allied, 
betore his birth was of any ſcrvice to him. 

If one might moralize from this filly ſtory, a mm 
would fay, that whatever advantages of fortune, birth, 
or any other good, people poſſefs above the reft of the 
werid, they ſhould ſhew collateral eminences beſides 
thoſe diſtinctions; or thoſe diſtinctions will avzil only 
to keep up common decencies and ecremonies, and ng 
to preſerve a real place of favour or eſteem in the opt» 
nion and common {cnſe of their fellow-creatures. 

The foliy of people's procedure, in imagining that 
nothing more is neceſſary than property and ſuperict 
circumſtances to ſupport them in diſtinction, appears in 
ro way 1» much as in the domeſtic part cf life. It i 
ordinary to feed their humours into unnatural 
cences, if I may fo ſpeak, and make their whole being 
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1 wayward and uneaſy condition, for want of the ob- 
rus reflexion that al parts of human life is a com- 
merce. It is not only paying wages and giving com- 
mands, that conſtitutes a matter of a family; but pru- 
dence, equal behaviour, with readineſs to protect and 
cheriſh them, is what intitks a man to that character 
in their very hearts and ſentiments. It is pleaſant 
enough ty obſerve, that men expect from their depen- 
dent, from their ſole motive of fear, all the good ef- 
fetts which a liberal education, and afilucut fortune, 
ud every other advantage, cannot produce in them - 
ſelves. A man will have his ſetvant juſt, diligent, fo- 
ber and cli aſte, for no other realons but the terror of 
bling his maſter's favour; when all the laws divine and 
human cannot keep him whom he ſerves within bounds, 
with relation to any one of thoſe virtues. But both in 
and ordinary affairs, all ſuperiority, which is not 
ed on merit and virtue, is ſupported only by arti- 
fice and ftratigem. Thus you fee flatterers are the 
zgents in families of humouriſts, and thoſe who govern 
themſelves by any thing but reaſon. Make bares, diſtant 
relations, poor Kinſmen, and indigent followers, are 
the fry which ſupport the œconomy of an humourſome 
nch man. He is eternally whiſpered with intelligence 
& who are true or falſe to him in matters of no conſe- 
quence, and he maintains twenty friends to defend him 
2unſt rhe inſinuations of one who would perhaps cheat 
lum of an old coat. 
I hall not enter into further ſpeculation upon this ſub- 
ect at preſent, but think the following letters and pcti- 
un are made up of proper ſentiments on this occaſion. 


Mr. Spectator, 

a [ AM a ſerrant to an old lady who is governed by 
one ſhe e:lls her friend; -who- is ſo familiar an one, 
* that ſhe takes upon her to adviſe her without being 
called to it, and makes her uncaſy with all about her. 
Pray, Sir, be plealed to give us ſome remarks upon 
voluntary counſellors; and let tacſe people know that 
"togire any body advice, is to ſay to L ws perſon, I am 
+ "Ws your 
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EY betters. Pray, Sir, as near as you can, deſcribe 
that eternal flirt and — of families, Mrs. Taper- 
6 who is always viſ ing, and putting people in a wa 
6 28 it. 17 can make her fiay at home ane 2 
* evening, you will be a general benefactor to all the | * 


© ladies women in town, and particularly to 6 
© Your loving friend, % 

« SUSAN Civit” 1 

Mr. Spectator, 5 


* ] AM a foorman, and live with one of thoſe men 
each of whom is faid to be one of the beſt humoured | *: 
TAI Pray be 0 
© pleaſed to inform them, that he who is paſſionate, and | *® 
takes no care to command his haſtineſs, does more in- | * » 
jury to his friends and ſervants in one half hour, than | 
* whole years can atone for. This maſter of mine, who | g 
ſt man alive in common fame, diſobliges ſome- y 
day he lives; and ſtrikes me for the nen i 
becauſe he is out of humour at it. If theſe 
knew that they do all the miſchief that is 

converſation, they would reform ; and [ a 


: 
2 


5 


* 
s 
* 
6 
© ever 
« 
4 
* 
6 


done in 

who have been a 

many years, have ' an 

— 2 — '. of 

this better than tc 
s 

Harry and igai 

LU ing to and di- 


rſed in the ſeveral ſervices of moſt of the great fami- 
ies within the cities of London and Weſtminſter, 
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2 $Shewcth, 

4 . T* in many of the fam'lſies in which vour pe- 
i tit mers ive and tc pong, the ſeveral heads 

6 ef thin uw. W le un th what is bufinels, 

+ and arc very tt! a4 they are weil er ill 

«xt d by it ue 1:21 | 

« Ti fr nmteo ein her own affuirs, and 
by ind. ene a {racks and pri-ic, they 
e ntim ia. ' 4 *  ** 44 certain miſchievous ant - 
ma c. led: 

Int when. entertain. peace of 
$ that beue 1s fre... nent ban tor 

hut hies nevi un acco : gad ſervices, 
bu recent ur: n and fre n by the words, 
„anton ei ud diforQQc. | 

© Thar i ©: fainlies wire there arc ſpies, there is a 
gener jeacouty and mitunderitanding. 

+ That rhe maſter; and miſtreſſes of ſuch houſes live 
in cuntinual ju ion of their ingenuous and true ſer- 
vants, and are given up to the management of thole 
© who are falſe and perfidivus. 

© That fuch Matters and miſtreſſes who entertain ſpics, 
' are no lunger more than cyplicrs in ther own families 
and that we your petitioners are with great diſdain 
'. obliged to pay all our reſpect, and expect all our main- 
tenance from ſuch ſpies. 


BRBEEEPRT EET EATS, 


# Your petitioners therefore moſt humbly pray, that 
_ you would repreſent the premiſcs to all perſons of 

condition; and your petitioners, as in duty bound, 
5 ſhall for ever pray, &c. T 
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No. CCI. TUESDAY, OCTOBER 23. 


Pherbe pater, fi das hujus mihi nominis uſum, 

Nec falſa Clymene culpam ſub imagine celat ; 

Pignora da, genitor Ovid. 
liluftrious parent! fince you don't deſpiſe 

A 92 yr ſome certain 1 give, 

That mene”s proud believe, 

— ——— En 


RE is a looſe tribe of men whom I have not yet 
taken notice of, that ramble into all the corners of 
this great city, in order to ſeduce fuch unfortunate fe- 
males — ge _ their walks. . — — profli- 
gates raiſe up iſſue in eve of the town, and va- 
ry often, for a valuable ni berg father it upon the 
church-warden. By this means there are ſeveral married 
men who have a little family in moſt of the pariſhes of 
London and Weſtminſter, and ſeveral bachelors who are 
undone by a charge of chileren. 

When a man once gives himſelf this liberty of preying 
at large, and living upon the common, he finds fo much 
game in a populous city, that it is ſurpriſing to conſider 
the numbers which he ſometimes propagates. We ſe 
many a young fellow who is ſcarce of age, that could lay 
his claim to the ius trium libererum, or the privileges 
which were granted by the Roman laws to all ſuch as 
were fathers of three children: nay, I have heard a rake, 
who was not quite five and twenty, declare himſelf the 
father of a ſeventh ſon, and very prudently determine to 
breed him up a phyſician. In ſhort, the town is full a 
thete young putriarchs, not to mention ſeveral battered 
beaus, who, like hieedleſs ſpendthrifts that ſquander away 
their eſtates before they are maſters of them, have railcd 
up their whole ſtock of children before marriage. 

| mutt not here omit the particular whim of an impo- 
dent libertine, that had a little ſmattering of heraldrs; 
and obſerving how the genealoyies of great families were 
often drawn up in the ſnape of trees, had taken a yr + 
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diſpoſe of his own illegitimate ifſue in a figure of the 
tame kind. 


ec longum tempus & ingens 
Exiit ad cœlum ramis felicibus arbos, 
Miraturque novas frondes, & non ſua poma. Vins. 


And in ſhort ſpace the laden boughs ariſe, 

With happy fruit advancing to the ſkies : 

The mother plant admires the leaves unknown 

Of alicn trees, and apples not her own. Davon. 


The trunk of the tree was marked with his own name, 
Will Maple. Out of the fide of it grew a large barren 
branch, inſcribed Mary Maple, the name of his unhap- 
py wife. The head was adorned with five huge boughs. 
On the bottom of the firſt was written in capital charac- 
ters Kate Cole, who branched out into three ſprigs, viz. 
William, Richard, and Rebecca. Sal. Twiford gave birth 
to another h that ſhot up into Sarah, Tom, Will, 
and Frank. e third arm of the tree had only a fingle 
infant on it, with a ſpace left for a ſecond, the parent from 
whom it ſprung being ncar her time when the author 
tuok this ingenivus device into his head. The two other 
grezt boughs were very plentifully loaden with fruit of 
the ſame Kind; beſides which there were many orna- 
mental branches that did not bear. In ſhort, a more 
flouriſhing tree never came out of the hcrald's office. 

What makes this generation of vermin fe very pro- 
lic, is the indefatigable diligence with which they apply 
themſelves to their buſineſs. A man does not undergo 
more watchings and fatigues in a campaign, than in the 
courſe of a vicious amour. As it is faid of ſome men, 
that they make their buſineſs their pleaſure, theſe ſons of 

cneſs may be ſaid to make their pleaſure their buſi- 
nels. They might conquer their corrupt inclinations 
with half the pains they are at in gratifying them, 

Nor is the invention of theſe men leſs to be admired 
than their induſtry and vigilance. There is a fragment 
of Apollodorus the comic poer, who was contemporary 
with Menander, which is full of humour, as follows : 

Thou 
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6 T ou maveſt ſhut up thy _ ſays he, „with bart 
it will be imp tele for the blackſmith to 
mae them fo full, but a cir d a whoremaſter will 
ind a war through them.“ Ia a word, there is no 
head fo tuil of fratavems as that of a libidinaus man. 

Vere I to propote a pr nitlmcnt for this infamous 
race of propagators, it ſu ul be to fend them, afrer the 
ſecond or tlurd offence, into our American colonies, in 
order to people thoſe parts of her Myclty's dominions 
where there is a want of inhabitants , and in the phraſe 
of Di genes, to“ plant men. Some countries punich 
tis crime with death; bur I think fuch a banitbmene 
odd be fufticiin r, A. wiglit turn this gencrativ e facul- 
ty to the aN ent. e of th 325 fie. 

In 2 mean time. Ca' tlute gentiemen may he thus 
Mp tel of, I would cornfily exit them to take care 
of thoſe unfortuuure creatures u h m they have brought 
into the wort by thſe in lirect nicthods, and to give 
their ipurtous chic ren feen an ancien a may render 
tliem nere vir: than their part. This is the beſt 
atone ment tncv cen male for tier own comes, and in- 
decd the only method that is left them to repair thar 
pa miſcarriages. 

I would likewife Ecfirc them to confider, whether they 
arc not bund in c mmen humanity, as well as by all the 
oblĩ gatious of reli aiou aud nature, to make forne prori- 
non for thoſe whom they have not only given lite to, but 
entailed upon them, tliougli very unreatonblv, a degree 
of fame and diſgrace. And here 1 cannot but take ho- 
rice of rthule TY aved nocions which prevail ameng vs, 
and which matt have tel. en rife from our natural inchua- 
non to favour a vice te which ue arc 0 very 
namcly, that baſterdy and cuckuldom thould be looked 


8 


upon as rt _=_ ache e, an gd that the ignominv, which is 
only duc to na nts 4 faliho _ Heul f:. in fo un- 
rcalonadle m innet n tlic © pers as who wc innocent. 

E hive oxon inen drawn to hints die urte BY the 


fellwein, . 1 * Which 15 Ls den up with ſach u ſpirit et 
Feet, tat J uu Fic nat bent the wricer of it has It 
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Fir, 

1128 — who by the gracrel — 
« ® of the world are counted both infamous and unhap- 
« py, My father is a very eminent man in this kingdom, 
and one who bears confiderable offices in it. I am his 
+ ſon, but my misforrunc is, that I dare not call him 
« father, nor hc without ſhame own me as his iſſue, I 
« being illegitimate, and therefore deprived of that en- 
« dearing tenderneſs and unparalled fatisfaftioa which 
« good man finds in the love and converſation of a pa- 
rent: neither have I the opportunities to render him 
© the duties of a fon, he having always carried himſelf 
nt ſo vaſt a diſtance, and with ſuch jority towards 
+ me, that by long uſe 1 have a timorouſneſs 
« when before him, which hinders me from declaring my 
« own neceſſities, and giving him to underſtand the in- 
© conveniencies I undergo. 

© It is my misfortune to have been neither bred a 
L r e 
© renders me intirely uncapable of making I 
e 
© tinual uneaſineſs in my mind, fearing I ſhall in time 
* want bread; my father, 445 
* me, but very faint affurances of doing any thing for me. 

have hitherto lived ſomewhat like a 
' and it would be very hard for me to labour for my 
* living. I am in continual anxiety for my future for- 
* rune, and under a great unhappineſs in lofing the ſweet 
* converſation and friendly advice of my parents; ſo that 
J cannot look upon myſelf otherwiſe than as a monſter, 
* ftrangely ſprung up in nature, which every one is 
, to own. 

* I am thought to be a man of ſome natural parts, 
* and by the continual reading what you have offered the 
* world, become an admirer „ Which has drawn 
me to make this confeſſion ; at the fame time hoping, 
* if any thing herein ſhould touch you with a ſenſe of 
* pity, you would then allow me the favour of 
opinion thereupon; as alſo what part I being unlaw- 
fully born, may claim of the man's affection who begot 
4 

me, 
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me, and how fir in your opinion I am tu be 

* his fon, or he acknowicdzed as m father. Your ſen» 
* timents and advice therein will be a great conſolation 
© and fatisfuCttion to, 


Sir, 
5 * Yeur admirer and 
| ” humble ſervant, 
's 7 
C . . 0 W. B. 


No). CCIV. WEDXZSDAY, OCTOBER 24. 


Urit grata protervitas, | 
Lt vul'us nimiùm lubricus afpici. Hon. 
With winning covneſs ſhe my ful diſarms: 
Her face dirs torth a thouſnd raus; 
My eye-bails ſw im, and I grow giddy while I gaze. 
Cox ov 


1 ANI not at all diſpleaſed ti at I am became the courier 
of love, and thñla- the diſtreſſed in that paſſion convey 
their complainrs ro cach ther by my means. The fol 
lowing letters have lately come ro my hands, and ſhall 
have their place with grevt willingnets. As to the reader's 
enter:ainment, he will, I hope, forgwe rhe inferring ſuch 
particulars as to him may perhaps ſeem frivolous, bu 
are to the perſons who wrote them of the higheſt conſe- 
qucnct. I ſhail not trouble you with the pretaces, com- 
plimcnt', and apologies, made to me before cach epiſtie 
when it was deſired ta be inſætted; out in general they 
tell me, hat the perſ ms to whom they are addreſſed have 
int mation, by plixaſcs and alluſions in them, from 


wucnce tuey came. i 


To the Sothades. 
6 TH word, by which Ind i «fs you, gives you, who 
6 unclerſtand Portugueſe, a avely image of the ten- 
der regard I have for you. The Spectator' late let - 
ter 
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« ter from Statira gave me the hint to ule the ſume me- 
© thod of explaining myſelf to you. I am not affront: 4 
© at the defign your late behaviour difcuvered you had in 
« your addreſſes to me; but I impute it to the deg neta- 
cv of the age, rather than your particular fault. As 1 
aum at nothing more than being y ur's, I am wiiling to 
be a ſtranger to your name, your fortune, or any figure 
* which your wife might expect to make in the world, 
provided my commerce with you is nut a guilty one. I 
telign gay dreſs, the pleaſures of vitits, cquipags, play, 
© balls, and operas, for that one fati-fittion of having 
von for ever mine. I am willing you ſhould induſtri- 
* ually conceal the only cauſe of triumph which I can 
know in this life. I wiſh only to have it my duty, «s 
© we l as my inclination, to ſtudy your happineſs. It 
© this has not the effect this letter ſcems to aim at, you 
ate to underſtand that I had a mind to be rid of you, 
and rook the readiefſt way to pall you with an offer of 
© what you would never deſiſt purſuing while you re- 
' ceived ill uſage. Be a true man; be my flave while 
* you doubt me, and neglett me when you think I love 
you. I defy you to tind out what is your preſent cir- 
cumſtance with me; but I krow while I can keep this 
i ſuſpence, | 

I am your admired . 


© BELINDA. 
Madam, 


I. is a ſtrange ſtate of mind a man is in, when the 


very impertections of a woman he loves turn into 
* excellencies and advantages. I do aſſure you, I am 
very much afraid of venturing upon you. I now like 
youu in ſpite of my reatan, and think it an ill circum- 


* ſtance to own one's happineſs to nothing but intatua- 

non. I can ſce you ogle all the young fellows who 

* ook at you, and obſerte your cyc wander after new 

' Conqueity every moment you are in a public place; 

and yet there is ſuch a beauty in all your looks and 

* geſtures, that I cannot but 66 
4 
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© of endeavouring to gain the hearts of others. My com. 
© dition is the ſame with that of the lover in the Way 
© of the World. I have ſtudied your faults ſo long, tha 
they are become as familiar to me, and I like them a 
well as I do my own. Look to it, Madam, and con- 
ſider whether you think this gay behaviour will appexr 
© to = a when an huſband, as it does now to me 
© a lover. Things are fo far advanced, that we muf 
proceed; and I hope you will lay it to heart, that it wil 
0 be becoming in me to appear till your lover, but na 
in you to be ſtill my miſtreſs. Gaicty in the matrimo- 
* nial life is graceful in one ſex, but exceptionable in the 
other. As you improve theſe little hints, you will af- 
certain the happineſs or uncaſineſs of, 


Madam, 
« Your moſt obedient, 

* moſt humble ſervant, 

T. 


© Sir, 

0 WHEN 1] ſat at the window, and you at the other 
0 end of the room by my couſin, I faw you catch 
* me locking at you. Since 12 have the ſecret at lak, 
* which I am fure you ſhould never have known but by 
* inadvertency, what my eyes ſaid was true. But ity 
too ſoon to confirm it with my hand, therefore ſhall 
© not ſubſcribe my name.” 


« Sir, | 
c TP HERE were other Gentlemen ncarer, and I kn 
0 no neceſſity you were under to take up that flippan 
« creature's fan laſt night; but · you ſhall never touch 
« ſtick of mine more, that's pos. 
PiIn. 


To Colonel in Spain. 
0 BEFORE this can reach the beſt of huſbands and the 
c fondeſt lover, thoſe tender names will be no mar 
© of conccra to me. The indiſpoſition in which mY 
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« obey the diftates of your honour and duty, left me, 
+ has increaſed upon me; and I am acquaated by my 
+ phyſicians I cannot live a week longer. Ac this time 
my ſpirits fail me; and it is the ardent ve I have 
for you that carries me beyond my ſtrength, and ena- 
+ bles me to tell you, the moſt painful thiug n the 
© proſpe&t of death, is, that I muſt with y u. But 
* let it be a comfort to you, that I have no guik hangs 
upon me, no unrepented folly that retards me ; bur I 
© paſs away my laſt hours in 2 upon the happineſs 
ve have lived in together, and in forrow that it is fo 
+ ſoon to have an end. This is a frailty which I hope is 
« ſo far from criminal, that methinks there is a kind of 
piety in being fo unwilling :o be ſeparated from a ſtate 
+ which is the inſtitution of heaven, and in which we 
© have lived according to it's laws. As we know no 
* more of the next lite, but that it will be an happy one 
to the good, and miſerable to the wicked, why may we 
not pleaſe ourſelves at leaſt, to alleviate the difficulty of 
0 reſigning this being, in * that we ſhall have a 
© ſenſe of what palles below, may poſſibly be em- 
© ployed in guiding the ſteps of thoſe with whom we 
© waked with innocence when mortal) Why may not 
© I hope to go on in my uſual work, and, though un- 
© known to you, be affiſtant in all the conflicts of your 
* mind? Give me leave to ſay to you, O beſt of men, 
that I cannot figure ro myſelf a greater happineſs than 
in ſuch an empioyment: to be preſent at all the adven- 
* tures to which human life is expoſed, to adminiſter 
* fumber to thy eyelids in the agonies of a fever, to co- 
, — thy deloved face the as oF pr to go with 
2 dian angel, incapable of wound or pain, 
| where fave — to attend thee when a weak, a 
* fearful woman: theſe, my dear, are the thoughts with 
* which I warm my poor languid heart; but indeed I am 
nat capable under my preſent weakneſs of bearing rhe 
* ſtrong agonies of mind I fall into, when I form to my- 
elf the grief you will be in __ yy BE of 
* my departure. I will not dwe i 
Vol. III. N © ki 
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* kind and gencrous heart will be but the more 

the more the perfon for whom vou lament offers 

* confolation. My laſt breath will. if I am myſelf, ex- 
© pire in a prayer for you. I thall never ſce thy facy 
again. Farewel for ever.” T 


— — . ñ THH—-— 


No. CCV. THURSDAY, OCTOBER 25. 


Decipimur ſpecie rect Hor. 
Deluded by a ſeeming excellence. Nos common. 


WHEN I meet with any vicious character that is not 

generally known, in order to prevent it's doing 
miſchief, I draw it at length, and fer it up as a ſcare- 
crow; by which means I do not only make an example 
of the perſon to whom it belongs, but give warning to alt 

you's ſubjefts, that they may not ſuffer by it. 

Thus, to cliange the allufion, I have marked our ſeveral 
of thc thoals and quickfands of life, and am continual! 
employed in diſcovering thoſe which are ſtill conceal 
in order to keep the ignorant and unwarv from running 
upon them. It is with this intention that I publiſh the 
following letter, which brings to light ſome ſecrets of this 
Nature. 


Mr. Spectator. 
0 18 are none of your ſpeculations which I read 
0 over with greater delight than thoſe which are de- 
* ſigned for the improvement of our ſex. You have en- 
* deavoured to correct our unreaſonable fears and ſuper- 
© ſtitions, in your ſeventh and twelfth papers; our faacy 
for equipage, in your . ſifteenth; cur love of puppet 
* ſhows, in your thirty-firſt; our notions of beauty, in 
© your-thiety-third ; cur inclination for romances, in your 
* thirty-ſeventh; our paſſion for French fopperics, in 
* forty-fifthz; our manhood and party-zecal, in your fiſty- 
* ſeventh; our abulc gf dancing, in your ſixty-S h — 
s ” 
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fixty- ſeventk; our levity, in your hundred and twenty- 
eighth our love of coxcombs, in your hundred and fifty- 
fourth, and hundred and fiſty- ſeventii; our tyranny over 
the henpeckt, in your hundred and feventy-fixth. You 
have deſcribed the Pict in your forty-tirſt; the idol, in 
« your ſeventy- third; the demurrer, in your eighty- 
ninch; the ſalamander, in your hundred and ninety - 
eighth. You have likewite taken to pieces our drets, 
+ and repreſented to us the cxtravavances we are often 
guilty of in that particular. You have fallen upon our 
patches in your fiftieth and REN our commode-, 
in your nincty-cighth; our fans in your hundred and 
+ ſecond; our ridiag habits in your hundred and fourti:; 
our hoop-petticoats, in your hundred and twenty-lc- 
+ renth ; beſides a great many little blemithes which you 
© have touched upon in your ſeveral other papers, in 
4 thuſe many letters that are ſcattered up and down your 
works. At the ſame time we muſt own, that the com- 
pliments you pay our ſex are innumerable, and that 
* thoſe very faults which you repreſent in us, are neither 
black in themſelves, nor as you own, univerſal among 
* us. But, Sir, it is plain that theſe your diſcourſes are 
© calculated for none but the faſhionable part of woman- 
kind, and for the uſe of thoſe who are rather indiſcreer 
than vicious. But, Sir, there is a ſort of proſtitutes in 
the lower part of our ſex, who are a ſcandal to us, and 
© very well deferye to fall under your cenſure. I know 
it would debaſe your paper too much to enter into the 
behaviour of theſe female libertines; but as your re- 
marks on ſome part of it would be a doing of juſtice to 
* ſeveral women of virtue and honour, whoſe reputations 
* ſuffer by it, I hope yau will not think it improper ro 
| ah the public ſome accounts of this nature. You mutt 
know, Sir, I am provoked to write you this letter 
the behaviour of an infamous woman, who having 

ed her youth in a moſt thameful ſtate of proſtitution, 
* 1s now one of thoſe who gain their livelihood by ſedue- 
ing others, thet are younger than themſelves, and by 
» gltabliſuny a criminal commerce between the two ſexes. 


N 2 Among 
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Among ſeveral of her artifices ro get money, ſhe fre, 
* quearly perſuades a vain young fellow, that ſuch a wo 
man of quality, or ſuch a celebrated toaſt, entertains z 
* ſecret paiſion for him, and wants nothing but an opper. 
* tunity of revealing it: nav, flie has gone fo far as to 
* write lettcrs in the name of a woman of figure, to ber. 
* row money of one of heſe fooliſh Roderigo's, which 
* ſhe has afterwards appropriated to her own uſe. In 
the mean time, the perſon who nas lent the money, ha 
thought a lady under obligations to him, who ſcarce 
knew his name; and wondered at her ingratitude when 
© he has been with her, that ſhe has not owned the fa- 
* vour, though at the ſame time he was too much a man 
* of honour to put her in mind of jt. 

* When this abandoned baggage meets with a man who 
has vanity enough to give credit to relations of this na. 
ture, the turn him to very good account, by repeating 
« praiſes that were never uttered, and delivering 
© that were never ſent. As the houſe of this ſham 
creature is frequented by ſeveral foreigners, I have heard 
* of another artifice, out of which often raiſes 
© The foreigner ſighs after fome Britiſh beauty, — 
© only knows by fame: which ſhe premiſes, if he 
can be ſecrer, to procure him a meeting. The firanger, 
© raviſhed at his good forrune, gives her a preſent, andin 
a little time is introduced to ſome imaginary title; for 
« ycu mult know that this cunning purveyor has her te- 
© preſentatives upon this occaſion, of ſome of the ſineſ 
6 fadies in the kingdom. By this means, as I am inform- 
© ed, it is uſual enough to meet with a German Count 
© in foreign countries, that ſhall make his boaſts of fs 
© yours he has received from women of the highet 
© ranks, and the moſt unblemiſhed characters. Now, dit, 
© whar ſafety is there for a woman's reputation, when 3 
© lady may be thus proſtituted as it were by proxy, and 
de reputed an unchaſte woman; as the hero in the ninth 
© book of Dryden's Virgil is looked upon as a coward, 
© becauſe the phantom which appeared in his likeneſs mn 
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ai te to vou to be matter of fact, and the ice of 
more than one of theſe female panders. If you print 
+ this letter, I may give you ſome father accounts of ys 
« yicious race of women. 


s Your humble ſervant, 
* BE:LVIDFR 4.» 


I ſhall add two other letter; on different ſubjects to fill 
vp my paper. 


Mr. Spectator, 
1 AM a country clergyman, and hope you will lend 
I me your afliſtance in ridiculing ſome little indecen- 
* cies which cannot fo properly be expoſed from the pul- 
6 pit 


© A widow lady, who ftraggled this ſummer from 


London into my pariſh for the benefit of the air, as the 
* ſays, appears every Sunday at church with many fa- 
© thionable extravagancies, to the great aſtoniſhment of 
* my congregation. 

* But what gives us the moſt offence is her theatrical 
manner of hnging the pfalms. She introduces above 
* tifty Italian airs into the hundredth pſalm, and whilit 
* we begin All people in the old folemn tune of our fore- 
* fathers, the in a quite different key runs diviſions on the 
* vowels, and adorns them with the graces of Nicolini; if 
* the meets with eke or aye, which are frequent in the 
* metre of Hopkins and Sternhold, we are certam to hear 
* her quavering them half a minute after us to ſome 
© ſprightly airs of the opera. 

I am very far from being an enemy to church-muſic;z 
+ but fear this abuſe of it may make my pariſh ridiculous, 
* who already look on the finging-pſalms as an entertain · 
ment, and not part of their devotion: beſides, I am ap- 
prehenive that the intection may ſpread, for Squire 
* Squeekum, who by his voice fecms, if I may uſe the 
| expreflion, to be cut out for an Italian finger, was lat 

N3 + I kyow 
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I know the lady's principles, and that ſhe will plead 
© the toleration, which (as the fancies) allows her non- 
conformity in this particular; but I beg you to acquaint 
© her, that ſinging the pſalms in a different tune from the 
© reſt of the congregation, is a ſort of ſchiſm not tolerated 
dy that act. | 


IJ am, Sir, 
* Your very humble ſervant, 
KR. 8. 
Mr. Spectator, 


« FN r temperance, you preſcribe to u 
6 I of Minding: on of Sir William — in the 
* following words; the firſt glaſs for myſelf, the ſecund 
« for my friends, the third good-humour, and the 
« fourth for mine enemies.” Now, Sir, you muſt know, 
* that I have read this your Spectator, in a club whereef 
I am a member; when our preſident told us, there wa 
* certainiy an error in the print, and that the word 
* ſhould be bottle; and therefore has ordered me to i 
© you of this miſtake, and to de ſire you to publiſh the fol 
* lowing crratum: In the paper of Saturday, October 13 
* col. 3, line 11, for glaſs read bottle. 


I. * Yours, 
* Ronin GooD-FELLOW. 


— — — 
No. CCVI. FRIDAY, OCTOBER 26. 


Quanto quiſque fibi plura negaverit, 
A Dis plura feret— Haz. 
They that do much themſelves deny, 
Reccive more bleſſings from the fy. Cazxcx. 


apPHERE is a call upon mankind to value and eſteem | 
thoſe who ſet a moderate price upon their on 
merit; and ſelf-denial is frequently attended with un- 
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expected bieſſings, which in the end abundantly recom- 
penſe ſuch loſſes as the modelt ſeem to ſuſſer in he ordi- 
nary Cccurrences of life. The curious tell us, a deter- 
mination in our favour or to our diſa vantage is mate 
our firſt appearance, even before they know any 
thing of our characters, but from the intimations men 
cater from our aſpect. A man, they fav, wears the 
picture of his mind in his countenance; and one mn 
eyes are ſpectacles to his who looks at him to rtcau his 
heart. But though hat way of raiſing an opinien of 
thoſe we behold in public is very faliaciovs, certain it 
is, that thoſe, who by their words and actions take as 
much themſclves, as they can but barely demand 
in the ſtrict ſcrutiny of their deſerts, wilt find their ac- 
count leſſen every dav. A medeſt mar. preivrves his cha- 
rafter, as a frugal man does his fortune; if cher of tim 
live to the height of either, one will find loſſes, rhe oy 

errors, which he has not ſtock by him to make up. 
were therefore a juſt rule, to keep your defices, your 
words and actions, within the regard you obſerve your 
friends have for you; and never, if it were in a man's 
power, to take as much as he poſſibly might either in 
preferment or reputation. My walks have lately been 
among the mercantile part of the world; and one ge's 
hraſes naturally from thoſe with whom one converſes: 
ſay then, he that in his air, his trearment of others, 
or an habitual arrogance to himſelf, gives himſelf cre- 
dit for the leaſt article of more wit, wiſdom, good- 
neſs, or valour than he can poſſibly uce if he is 
called upon, will find the world break in upon him, 
and conſider him as one who has cheated them of all 
the eſteem they had before allowed him. This brings 
2 commiſſion of bankruptcy him; and he thar 
might have gone on to his life's end in a proſperous - 
way, by aiming at more than he ſhould, is no longer 
proprietor of what he really had before, but his preten - 
= ker x old things Os ich are torn inſtead of being 

vided. 

There is no one wing would deny Cinna the ap- 
plauſc of an agreeable facetious wit; or could | 
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ſibly pretend that there is not ſomething ĩnimitably 
— 


ced and diverting in his manner of delivering all 
bis ſentiments in his c-nvertation, if he were able to 
conceal the ſtrong defire of applauſe which he betrays 
in every ſyllable he utters. But they who converſe 
with him, ſec that all the civilitics they could do to him, 
or the kind things they could fay to him, would fall 
ſhort of what he expe&ts; and therefore inſtead of thew. 
ing him the cfteem they have for his merit, their re- 
—_— turn only upon that they obſerve he has of it 
himſelf. 

If you go among the women, and behold Glorian 
trip into a 105m with that theatrical oftentation of her 
charms, Mirtilla with that ſoft regularity in her motion, 
Chloe with ſuch an indifferent familiarity, Corinna with 
ſuch a fond approach, and Roxana with fuch a demand of 
@lpcf in the great gravity of her entrance; you find all 
the ſex, who underſtand themſelves and act naturally, 
wait only for their abſence, to tell you that all thele ladies 
would impoſe them. 'ves upon you; and each of them 
carry in their behaviour a conſeroutnels of ſo much more 
than they ſhould pretend to, that they loſe what would 
otherwile be given them. 

I remember the laſt time I faw Macbeth, I was won» 
derfully taken with the {kill of the poet, in making the 
murderer form fears to himſelf from th: moderation of 
the prince whoſe life he was going to take away. He 
favs of the king, * he bore his faculties fo meckly ;” and 
juſtly inferred from thence, that all divine and human 
power would join to avenge his death, who had made 
fuch an abſtinent uſe of dominion. All that is in a mans 
— to do to advance his own pomp and glory, and for- 

ars, is ſo much laid up againſt the day of diftreſs; and 
pity will always be his portion in adverfity, who ated 
with gentle neſo in profperity. 

The great officer who foregoes the advantages he 
might take to himſelf, and renounces all E 
gards to his own perſon in danger, has fo far the ment 
of a volunteer; and all his honours and glories are un- 
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neſs as they do who have no ſuch endearing circumſtances 
w part with. But if there were no ſuch conſiderations 
ys the good effect which ſelf-denial has upon the ſenſe of 
cher men towards us, it is of all qualities the moſt de - 
frable for the agreeable diſpoſition in which it places 
cur own minds. I cannot tell what better to ſay of it, 
than that it is the very contrary of ambition; and that 
modeſty ailays all thoſe paſſions and inquietudes to which 
that vice expoſes us. He that is moderate in his wiſhes 
from reaſon and choice, and not refigned from ſourneſs, 
diftafe or diſappointment, doubles all the pleaſures of 
his life. The air, the ſeaſon, a ſun-ſhiny day, or a 
fair proſpect, are inſtances of happineſs, and that which 
he enjoys in common with all the world, * ex- 
emption from the enchantments by which all world 
are bewitched) are to him uncommon benefits and new 
acquiſitions. Health is not eaten up with care, nor plea- 
ſure interrupted by envy. It is not to him of any conſe- 
what this man is famed for, or for what the other 
is preferred. He knows there is in fuch place an un- 
mterruptcd walk; he can meet in ſuch a y an 
converſation; he has no emulation, is no 
man's rival, but every man's well-wiſher; can look at a 
perous man, with a pleaſure in reflecting that he 
he is as happy as himſelf; and has his mind and his 
fortune, as far as prudence will allow, open to the un- 
happy and tothe ſtranger. 

Luccius has learning, wit, humour, but no 
ambitious proſpects to purſue with theſe advantages; 
therefore to the ordinary world he is perhaps thought to 
want ſpirit, but known among his friends to have a mind 

| of the moit conſummate — He wants no man's 

admiĩration, is in no need of pomp. His clothes pleaſe him 
if they are fathionablc 11d warm; his companions are 
agreeable if they are c:vii and well-natured. There is 
with him no vcc:fion for ſuperfluity at meals, for jollity 
m company, in à word, for any thing extraordinary to 


xminitter delight to him. Want of prejudice and com- 
mand of apperite are the companions which make his 
purney of life ſo eaſy, that he in all places meets with 

more 
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more wit, more good cheer, and more - humwovr, thay 
is neceſſary to make him enjoy himſelf with pleaſure and 
(; * f- A * ? 
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Omaibus in terris, que ſunt 2 Gadibus uſque 
Auroram & Gan em, pauct dignoſcere poſſunt 
Vera bona, atque illi: multum diverſa, remota 
Ex roris nebul Jen 
Look round the habitable world, how few 
Know tlieir own goud, or knowing it, pucſue. 
Da vrt. 


my laſt Saturday's paper I laid down ſome 
upon devotion in general, and ſhall here ſhew wha 
.were the notions of the moſt refined heathens on this ſub. 
je, as they are repreſented in Plato's dialogue 
prayer, intitled “ Alcibiades the Second,” which 2 
ave occaſion to Juvenal's tenth ſatire, and to the ſecond 
Tire of Perſius; as the laf of theſe authors has almoft 
rranſcribed the preceding dialogue, intitled © Alcibiades 
« the Fir?,” in his fourth ſatire. "A 

The ſpeakers ia this dialogue » are 
crates 2 Aicibiades, and the ald of - ir, when 
_ together out of the intricacies and digrethons, a 

OWw's. 

Socrates meeting his pupil Alcibiades, as he wa 
going to his devorions, aud obſerving his eyes to be 
fixed upon the earth with greet ſeriouſneſs and atten» 
tion, tells him that he had reaſon to be thoughtful oa 
that occaſion, fince it was potlible for a man to bring 
down evils upon himſelf by his own prayers, and that 
thoſe things, which the gods fend him in anſwer to 
his petitions, might turn to his deſtruction: this, fays 
he, may not only happen when a man prays for what 
he knows is miſchievous in it's own nature, as Oed 
pus implored the gods to ſow diſſenſion eng: 
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be for his good, and againſt what he believes would 
be to his detrunent. This the philoſopher ſhews muſt 
recMarily happen among us, fince moſt men are blind- 
d unh ignorance, prejudice Or paſſion, which hin- 
der them from ſeeing ſuch thinks as are really bencfi- 
(io them. For an inſtance, he aſks Alcibiades, 
wacticr he would not be thorougly plcaſed and fatis- 
ne hit that god, to whom he was going to addreſs him- 
tec, thould promiſe to make him the ſovereign of the 
unde carth : Alcibiades anfwers, that he ſhould doubt - 
leis look upon ſuch a promiſe as the greateſt favour that 
could be beſtowed upon him. Socrates then aſks him, 
if after receiving this great favour he would be con- 
tented to loſe his life? or if he would receive it 
he was ſure he ſhould make an ill uſe of it? to both 
which queſtions Alcibiades anſwers in the negative. 
Sccrates then ſhews him, from the examples of others, 
how theſe might very probably be the effects of ſuch 
a bleſſing. He then adds, that other reputed pieces of 
fortune, as that of having a ſon, or procuring the 
iwheſt poſt in a government, are ſubject to the like 
fatal conſequences; which nevertheleſs, ſays he, men 
ardently deſire, and would not fail to pray for, if they 
thought their prayers might be effectual for the ob- 
taining of them. 

Having eſtabliſhed rhis great point, that all the moſt 
apparent bleffings in this life are obnoxious to fuch 
creadful conſequences, and that no man knows what 
in it's events would prove to him a bleſſing or a curſe, 
he teaches Alcibiades afrer what manner he ought to 
Pray. 

In the firſt place, he recommends to him, as the mo- 
del of his devotions, a ſhort prayer which a Greek poet 
compoſed for the uſe of his friends, in the followi 
words; “OO Jupiter, gives us thoſe things which are g 
* fur us, whether they are ſuch things as we pray for, or 
* ſuch things as we do not pray for: and remove 


* thole things which are hurtful though they are ſuch 
In 


* things as we pray for,” 
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fings himſelf, and to render his accept · 
able, ew on io cating 1 i 

towards the „ and towards men. Under this 
he very much recommends a form of prayer the 
cedæmonians make uſe of, in which they petition 
gods, „to give them all thiugs ſo 
were virtuous.” Under this head likewiſe he gi 
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monians received my defeats both by ſea 
they ſent a meſſage to the oracle of Jupiter Ammon, 
aſk the reaſon why they who erefted ſo many temples 
to the gods, and adorned them with ſuch coftl 
ferings; why they who had inſtituted ſo many feſti 
vals, and accompanied them with fuch pomps and ce- 
remonies; in ſhort, why they who had flain fo many 
hecatombs at their altars, ſhould be leſs ſucceſsful than 
the L:icedzmonians, who fell fo ſhort of them in all theſe 

articulars. To this, ſays he, the oracle made the fol- 

wing reply; © I am better pleaſed with the prayers 
« the Lacedzmonians, than with all the oblations of the 
« Greeks.” As this prayer implied and encou 
tue in thoſe who made it, the philoſopher proceeds u 
thew how the moſt vicious man might be devour, fe 
far as victims yn him, but that his offering 
were regarded by t as bribes, and his perinous 
as blaſphemies. 111. ikewiſe quotes on this occaſion 
two verſes out of Homer, in which the poet ſays, that 
the ſcent of the Trojan facrifices was i to 
heaven by the winds; but that it was net — 
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the god, who were diſpleaſed with Priam and all his 


IC. 

The concluſion of this dialogue is remarkable. 
Socrates having deterred Alcibiades from the prayers and 
facritice which he was going to offer, by ſetting forth 
the above · mentioned — of performing that duty 
2 hc ought, adds theſe words, We muſt therefore wart 
« until ſuch time as we may learn how we ought to behave 
« ourſelves towards the gods, and towards men.” But 
when will that time come, fays Alcibiades, and who is 
it that will inſtruct us? For I would fain ſee this man, 
whoever he is. It is one, ſays Socrates, who takes care 
of vou; but as Homer tells us, that Minerva removed 
the miſt from Diomedes his eyes, that he might plainly 
diſcover buth gods and men; to the darkneſs that hangs 

your mind muſt be removed before you are able 
w diſcern what is good and what is evil. Let him re- 
move from my mind, ſays Alcibiades, the darkneſs, and 
what elſe he pleaſcs, I am determined to refuſe nothing 
he thall order me, whoever he is to that I may become 
the better man by it. The remaining part of this dia- 
bgue is very obicure: rhere is ſomething in it that 
would make us think Socrates hinted at himſelf, when 
he ſpoke of this divine Teacher who was t» come into 
the world, did not he own that he himſelf was in this 
reſpe&t as much at a loſs, and in as great diſtreſs as the 
reſt of mankind. 

Some learned men look upon this concluſion as a 
prediction of our Saviour, or at leaſt that Secrates, like 
the. high-prieſt, prophched unknowingly, and pointed 
at that Divine Teacher who was to come into the world 
fome ages afrer him. However that may be, we find 
that this great philoſopher ſaw, by the light of reaſon, 
that it was ſuitable to the goodneſs of the Divine Na- 
ture, to ſend a perſon into the world who ſhould inftruft 
mankind in the duties of religion, and, in particular, 
teach them how to pray. 

Whoever reads this abſtract of Plato's Diſcourſe on 
Prayer, will, I believe, m—_ ly make this reflexion 

Lat 
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that the greater Founder of our religion, as well by his 
own example, as in the form of prayer which he 
his diſciples, did not only keep up to thoſe rules which 
the light of nature had ſuggeſted to this great philo- 
ſopher, but inſtructed his diſciples in the whole exten 
of this duty, as well as of all others He dirctied 
them to the proper objet of adoration, and taurhe 
them, accurding to the third rule above-mentioned, tg 
apply themſelves to him in their cloſets, without ſhow 
or oſtentation, and ro worſhip him “ in ſpirit and in 
« truth.” As the Lacedemonians in their form of 
implored the gods in general to give them all good things 
fo long as they were virtuous, we aſk in particular, © that 
« our offences may be forgiven, as we forgive thoſe of 
« others.” If we look into the ſecond rule which 80 
crares has preſcribed, namely, that we ſhouid apply our- 
ſelves to the Know ledge of tuch things as are belt fer us; 
this tco is explained at large in the doctrines of the gul- 
pel, where we are taught in ſeveral inſtances to regard 
thoſe things as curſ:s, which appear as bleflings in the 
eye of the worid; and on the contrary, to cficem thoſe 
things as bleiſing*, which to the generality of m. 
kind appear as curſes. Thus in the form which is 
ſcribed to us we only pray for that happineſs which s 
our chief good, and the great end of our exiſtence, when 
we petition the Supreme Being for © the coming of hs 
kingdom,” being ſolicitous for no other temporal bleſ- 
fings but our daily ſuſtenance.” On the other fide, 
we pray againſt nothing but tin, and againſt evil in 
neral, leaving it with Omniſcicnce to determine v 
is really fuch. If we look into the firſt of Socrates his 
rules of prayer, in which nc recommends the above-men- 
tioned form of the ancient poet, we tind that form u 
only comprehended, but very much improved by the pe- 
tition, wherein we pray to the Supreme Being that“ bis 
will may be done: which is of the ſame force with that 
form which our Saviour uſed, when he prayed agaalt 
the moſt painful and moſt ignominious of deaths, “ Ne- 
« vertheleſs not my will, but thine be done. Ths 
comprehentwe 
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ecmprehenfive petition is the moſt humble, as well as 
the molt prudent, that can be offered up from the crea- 
ture to his Creator, as it f. es the Supreme Being 
wills nothing but what is our good, and that he 
knows better than ourſelves what is fo. L. 


No. CCVIII. MONDAY, OCTOBER 29. 


To be themſelves a ſpectacle, they come. 


| HAVE ſeveral letters from people of good ſenſe, who 
lament the depravity or poverty of taſte the town is 
fallen into with relation to plays and public ſpectacles. 
A lady in particular obſerves, that there 1s ſuch a levity in 
the minds of her own ſex, that they ſeldom attend any 
thing but impertinences. It is indeed young toobſerve 
how little notice is taken of the moſt exalted parts of the 
deft tragedies of Shakeſpear; nay, it is not only viſible 
thar ſenſuality has devoured all greatneſs of foul, but the 
under - paſſion, as I may fo call it, of a noble ſpirit, pity, 
ſeems to be a ſtranger to the generality of an audience. 
The minds of men are indeed very di tly diſpoſed; 
and the reliefs from care and attention are of one fort in 
a great ſpirit, and of another in an ordinary one. The 
man of a great heart and a ſerious complexion, is more 

ed with inftances of generofity — pity, than the 
and ludicrous ſpirit can poſſibly be with the higheſt 
trains of mirth laughter: it is therefore a melan- 
choly proſpett when we fee a numerous aſſembly loſt to 
all ferivus entertainments, and ſuch incidents, as ſhould 
move one fort of concern, excite in them a quite contrary 
one. In the tragedy of Macbeth, the other night, when 
the lady who is conſcious of the crime of murdering the 
king, ſeems utterly aſtoniſhed at the news, and makes 
an exclamation at it, inſtead of rhe indignation which is 
xatural to the occaſion, that expreſſion is received = 

Oz 
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loud laugh : they were as merry when a criminal waz 
ſtabbed. It is certainly an occaſion of rejoicing when the 
wicked are  feized in their deſigns; but I think it is na 
ſuch a triumph as is excrtcd by laughter. 

You may generally obſerve, that the apperites are 
ſooner moved than the patſions: a fly expreti.on which 
alludes ro bawdry, puts a whole row into a pleafi 
ſmirk; when 2 good ſentence that deſcribes an — 
ſentiment of the ſoul, is received with the vreareſt cyid. 
neſs and inditference. A correſpondent of mine, upon 
this ſubject, has divided the female part of the audience, 


and accounts for their prepoſſeſſions againfi this reaſon». 


able delight in the following manner. The prude, far 
he, as ſhe acts always in contradiction, ſo ſhe is gravely 
ſulkn at a comedy, and extravagantly gay at a tragedy. 
The coquette is fo much taken up with throwing her 
eyes around the audience, and conſidering the effect of 
them, that ſhe cannot be expected to obſerve the afton 
but as they are her rivals, and take off the obſervation 
of the men from herſeif. Beſides theſe ſpecies of vo- 
men, there are the examples, or the firſt of the mode: 
theſe arc to be ſuppoſed too well acquainted wich what 
the actor is going to ſay to be moved at it. After thele 
one might mention a certain flippant ſet of females who 
are mimics, and are wondertully divertcd with the con- 
duct of all the people around them, and are {pc&ator 
only of the audience. But what is of all the moſt tobe 
lamented, is the ls of a party whom it would be wenh 
preſerving in their right ſenſes vpon all occaſions, and 
theſe are thoſe whom we may indift-rently call the in- 
nocent or the unaifected. You may {metimes fee one 
of rizele ſenhbly touched with a well-wrought incident; 
but then the id immediately fo impertinently obſerved by 
the men, and frowned at by fome inſenſible ſuperior 
her own ſex, that ſhe is aſhamed, and loſes the caſe 
ment of the moſt laudable concern, piry. Thus 

whole audience is afraid of letting fall a teur, and ſhuns 
a weakneſs the beſt and worthieſt part cf our ſenſe. 
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Fir, 

s AS vou are one that doth not only pretend to reform, 
6 but effect it amongſt people of any ſenſe; makos 
me (who am one of the greateſt of your admirers) give 
vu this trouble to defire you will ſettle the method of 
us females knowing when one another is in town : for 
* they have now got a trick of never ſending to their 
© acquaintance when they ſirit come; and if one does not 
vit them within the uk which they ſtay at liome, it 
* is a mortal quarrel. Now, dear Mr. Spec, either com- 
© mand them to put it in the advertiſement oc your pa- 
per, Which is generally rea! by our ſex, or clic order 
them to breathe their ſaucy footmen, who are good for 
© wthing cite, by ſeading them to tell all their acquaints 
* ance. Ii vou think to print this, pray put it in a bet- 
* ter file, as to the ſpelling part. The town is now fil- 
© ling every dav, and it cannot be deferred, becauſe peo- 
. ple take advantage of one another by this means and 
© break of acquaintance, and are rude: therefore pray 
fur this in vonr paper as toon as you can poſſibly, to 
prevent any future miſcarriages of this nature. I am, 
ever Hall be, 


Dear Spec, 
+ Your moſt obedicnt humble ſervant, 
* Mary MEANWELL, 


Pray ſettle what is to be a proper notification of a 
* perſon's being in town, and how that differs ac- 
* cording to people s quality. 


Mr. Spectator, October the zcth. 

a I HAVE been out of town, ſo did not meet with your 
A paper dated September the 23th, wherein vou, to my 
© heart's defire, expoſe that curſed vice of ininaring poor 
young girls, and drawing them from their friends. I 
* aBure you withour flattery it has ſaved a prentice of 
mine — ruin, and in token of gratitude as well as 
' for the benefit of my family, I have put it in a frame 
O 3 and 
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© and glaſs, and hung it behind my counter. I ſhall 
take care to make my young ones read it every morn- 
ing to fortify them againſt ſuch pernicious raltals. I 
* know not whether what you wric was matter of f &, 
© or your own invention; but this I will take my ud 
on, the firſt part is fo exactly like what happened to 
me 'prentice, that had I read your paper then, I 
* thould have taken your method to have ſecured a vil- 
© lain. Go on and proſper. 


* Your moſt obliged humble fcrvant 


Mr. Spectator, 

* W!7 be T raillery, I defire you to inſert this werd 
Jr word in YUur next, ycu wide 2 levers 
« prayers. Yeu fee it is an hve and cry after a fimy 
0 — with the marks and bi: mitkes de- ritten, 
* which whocver fhall bring to you, {kl} reccte ſatu- 
faction. Let me bey of you not to fail, ws yu rome» 
der the pallion you had ter her to whom you lately 

ended a paper. 


« Noble, generous, great and good, 

« Bur never to be underſtœod; 

„ Fickle as the wind, ſtill changing, 

« After every female ranging, 

Fanting, trembling, figtong, dying, 

« But addicted much to lying: 

« When the Sircn ſongs rcpcats, 

„Equal mcafures ſtill it bears ; 

« Whoc'er thall wear it, it will ſmarr her, 


« And whcecr takes it, takes a Tartar.” T 
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Of earthly goods the beſt, is a good wiſe ; 
A bad, the bittereſt curſe of human life. 


FHERE are no authors I am more pleaſed with, than 
thoſe who ſhew human nature in a variety of views, 
and deſcribe the ſeveral ages of rhe world in their dif- 
fecent manners. A realer cannot be more rationally en- 
terrained, than by comparing the virtues and vices of his 
own times with thoſe which prevailed in the times of his 
forcfathers; and drawing a parallel in his mind between 
his own private character, and that of other perſons, 
whether of his own age, or of the ages that went before 
him. The contemplation of mankind under theſe change- 
able colours, is apt to ſhame us out of any particular vice, 
or animate us to any particular virtue; to make us pleal- 
ed oc diipleaſed with ourſelves in the moſt proper points, 
to clear our minds of prejudice and prepofſeſſon, and 
reftify that narrowneſs of temper which inclines us to 
think amiſs of thoſe who differ from ourſelves. 

I? we look into the manners of the moſt remote ages 
of the world, we diſcover human nature in her ſimpli- 
ery; and the more we come downward towards our own 
times, may obterve her hiding herſelf in artifices and re- 
nnemente, poliſhed inſenubly out of her original plain- 
nets, and at length intirely loft under form and ceremony, 
and, what we call, g- breeding. Read the accounts 
of men and women as they are given us by the moſt an- 
tient writers, both ſacred and profane, and you would 
tainc you were reading the hiſtory of another ſpecies. 
Among the writers of antiquity, there are none who 
inſtruct us more openly in the manners of their reſpective 
ue in which they lived, than thoſe who have employed 
taumſelves in ſatire, vn der what dreſs ſoever it may ap- 
Per; as tuere are no other authors whole province it 19 

do 
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to enter fo directly into the ways of men, and ſet their 
miſcarriages in fo ſtrong a light. 

Simonides, a poet famous in his generation, is, I 
think, author of the oldeſt fatire that is now extant; and, 
as fome fav, of the firſt that was ever written. This 
poet flouriched about four hundred vears after the ficge 
of Troy; and ſhews, by his way of writing, the 
city, or rather coarſeneſs of the age in which he lived. 
J have taken notice, in my hundred and fixty-firſt i 
lation, that the rule of obſerving what the French cl 
the Bienſcance, in an allufion, has been found out of lat. 
ter years; and that the ancients, provided there was a 
kernels in their fimilitndes, did not much trouble thum- 
felves about the decency of the compariſon. The fatire 
or jambics of Simenides, with which 1 thall entertain 
my readers in the preſent paper, are a remarkable in- 
ſtance of what I formerly advanced. The ſubiect of 
this ſatire is weman. He deſcribes the ſex in their leve- 
ral chara&ters, which he derives to them from a fanciful 
ſuppoſition raiſed upon the doctrine of praz-exiſtence. He 
tells us, that the gods formed the fouls of women out of 
thoſe ſeeds and principles which compoſe ſeveral kinds of 
animals and elements; and that their guod or bad diſpo- 
firions ariſe in them according as fuch and ſuch fecds and 
principles predominate in their cunſtirutions. I hare 
rranflatcd the author very faithfully, and if not word for 
word, which our language would not bear, at leaft ſo a 
ro comprehend every one of his fentimerts, without 
adding any thing of my own. I have already apologized 
for thus author's want of dclicacy, and muſt further pre- 
mile, that the following fatire affe&s only ſome of the 
lower part of the ſex, and not thoſe who have been te- 
lined by a polite education, which was not fo common in 
the age of this poct. 


In the beginning God made the ſouls of womankind 
aut of different materials, and in a ſeparate ftate from 
their bodies. 

« The fouls of one kind of women were formed cut 
«+ of thuſe ingredients which compoſc a ſu ine. A wo 

« man 
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# man of is make is a ſlut in her houſe and a glutton 
«* at her tabic. She is uncleanly in her perſon, a flat- 
tern * her dreſs, and her family is no better than a 
« dung. ill. 

« X fecrud fort of female ſoul was formed out of the 
« ſame materials that enter into the compoſition of a fox. 
« Such an one is what we call a norable diſcerning wo- 
„ man, who has an inſight inte every thing, whether it 
de good or bad. In this ſpecies of females there are 
* ſome virtuous and ſome vicious. 

A third kind of women were made up of canine 
« particle Theſe are What we commonly call fcolds, 
* who imitate the animals out of which they were taken, 
that are always buſy and barking, that ſnarl at eve 
one who comes in their way, and live in 
& clamour. 

« The fourth kind of women were made out of the 
« earth. Theſe are your fluggards, who paſs away their 
time in indolence aud ignorance, hover over the fire 2 
« whole winter, and apply themſelves with alacrity to no 
Kind of buſineſs but eating. 

© The fifth ſpecies of ; were made out of the 
« ſea, Theſe are women of variable uneven tempers, 
« ſometimes all ſtorm and tempeſt, ſometimes all calm 
« and ſunſhine. The ſtranger who ſees one of theſe in 
ger ſmiles and ſmoothneſs, would cry her up for a mi- 
* racle of gond-humour; bur on a ſudden her looks and 
words are changed, ſhe is nothing but fury and out- 
rage, noiſe and hurricane. 

The fixth ſpecies were made up of the ingredients 
« which com 2n aſs, or a beaſt of burden. Theſe 
are naturally exceeding flothfu!, but upon the huſband's 
* exerting his authority, will live upon hard fare, and 
* du every thing to pleaſe him. They are however far 
from being averſe to veneral pleaſure, and ſeldom re- 
* fuſe a male companion. 

The cat furniſhed materials for a ſeventh ſpecies 
* of women, who are cf a melancholy, froward, un- 
* amiable nature, and fo repugnant to the offers of love, 
* that they fly in the face of theie huſband when he 
* approaches them with conjugal endearments. This 

« ſpecies 
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« ſpecies of women are likewife ſubje& to little thefts, 


« cheats, and pilferinys. 

„The mare with a flowing mane, which was never 
„ broke to any ſervile toil and labour, compoſed an 
eighth ſpecies of women. Theſe are they who have 
little regard for their huſbands, who paſs away their 
time in drefling, bathing, and perfuming; who throw 
« their hair into the niceſt curls, and trick it up with the 
« faireſt flowers and garlands. A woman of this ſpecies 
« is a very pretty thing for a ſtranger to look upon, but 
« very derrimental to the owner, unleſs it be a king or 
« prince who takes a fancy to fuch a toy. 

The ninth ſpecies of females were taken out of the 
„ ape. Theſe are ſuch as are both ugly and ill- natured, 
« who have nothing beautiful in themſelves, and endea- 
« your to detract from or ridicule every thing which ap- 
« pears ſo in others. 

« The tenth and laſt ſpecies of women were made out 
of the bee; and happy is the man who gets ſuch an one 
for his wife. She is altogether faultleſs and unbiame- 
« able; her family flouriſhes and improves by her good 
« management. She loves her huſband, and is beloved 
« by him. She brings him a race of beautiful and virtu- 
« ous children. She diſtinguiſhes herſelf among her ſex. 
« She is ſurrounded with graces. She never as 
the looſe tribe of women, nor paſſes away her time wi 
« them in wanton diſcourſes. She is full of virtue and 
s prudence, and is the beſt wife that Jupiter can beſtow 


« on man.” 


T ſhall conclude theſe iambies with the motto of this 
paper, which is a fragment of the ſame author: A man 
cannot poſſeſ any thing that is berter than a good vo- 
« man, nor any thing that is worſe than a bad one.” 

As the poet has thewn a great penetration in this di 
verlity of female characters, he 2voided the fault 
which Juvenal and Monfieur Boilcau are guilry of, the 
former in his ſixth, and the other in his laſt ſatire, where 


they have endeavoured to expoſe the ſex in general, with- 
cut doing juſtice to the valuable part of it. Such levelling 
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fatires are of no uſe to the world, and for this reaſon I 
have often wondered how the French author abovemen- 
toned, who was a man of exquiſite judgment, and 2 
lover of virtue, could think human nature a proper ſub- 
ject for ſatire in another of his celebrated pieces, which 
is called The ſatire upon man. What vice or frai'ty 
can a diſcourſe correct, which cenſures the whole ſpecies 
alike, and endeavours to ſhew by ſame ſuperticial ftrok cs 
of wit, that brutes are the more excellent creatures of tlie 
two? A fatire ſhould expoſe nothing but what 15 corrig> 
ble, and make a due diſcrimination between thoſe who 
arc, and thoſe who are not the proper objects of it. IL. 


No. CCX. WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 3; r. 
N-icio quomodo inharet in mentibus quaſi ſeculorum quoddam 


wm futurorum; idque in maximis ingen:is altithmit- 

que animis & exiſtit maxime & apparet facillime. Cic. 

There is, I know not how, in the minds of men a certain 

preſage, as it were, of a future exiſtence ; and this takes 

the deepeſt root, and is moſt diſcoverable in the greateſt ge- 
nius's and moſt exalted ſouls. 


* To the Spectator. 


1 AM fully perſuaded that one of the beſt ſprings of 
+ * generuus and worthy actions, is the having genc- 
* rous and worthy thoughts of ourſelves. Whoever has 
* a mcan opinion of the dignity of his nature, will act 
* in no higher a rank than he has allotted himſelf in his 
* own eſtimation. If he conſiders his being as circum - 
* ſcribed by the uncertain term of a few years, his de- 
* ſigns will be contratted into the fame narrow ſpan he 
* imagines is to bound his exiſtence. How can he exalt 
his thoughts to any thing great and noble, who only be- 
* lieves that, after a ſhort turn on the ſtage of this world, 
5 fink into oblivion, and to loſe his conſciouſnc ſ. 
ever? 


« Fix 
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For this reaſon I am of opinion, that ſo uſeful ang 
© elevated a contemplation as that of the foul's immorta- 
© lity cannot be reſum ed too often. There is not a more 
improving exerciſe tu the human mind, than to be fre. 
__ © quently reviewing its own great privileges and endow. 
* ments; nor a more effectual means to awaken in us an 
ambition raiſed above low objects and little purſuits, 
© than to value ourſelves as heirs of eternity. | 

It is a very great ſatis faction to confider the beſt and 
© wiſeſt of mankind in all nations and ages, afferting, ax 
* with one voice, this their birthright, and to find it ra. 
© tified by an exprefs revelation. At the ſame time if 
© we turn our thoughts inward upon ourf 'ves, we 
© meet with a kind of ſecret ſenſe concurring with the 
* proofs of our own immortality. 

* You have, in my opinion, raiſed a good prefumprive 
argument from the increafing appetite the mind has to 
* knowledge, and to the extending its own faculties, 
* which cannot be accomplithed, as the more refrained 
perfection of luwer creatures may, in the limits of z 
* thort life. I think another probable conjecture may be 
© raiſed from our appetite to duration itfclf, an- from a 
* reflexion on our progreis through the ſevcral ſtages of 
* it: We are complaining,” as ycu obſerve in a former 
« ſpeculation, * of the ſhortneſs of life, and yet are per- 
« petually hurrying over the parts of it to arrive at cer- 
« tain little ſettlements, or 1naginary points of refl, 
„% which are diſperſed up and down in it.“ 

Now let us confider what happens to us when we 
arrive at thete / imayinary points of reſt:“ Do we ſtop 
© our motion, and fit down ſatisñed in the ſettlement we 
© have gained ? or are we not removing the boundary, 


and marking out new points of reft, to which we preſs, 


forward with tue like cagerneſs, and which ceaſe to be 
+ ſuch as faſt as we attain them ? Our caſe is like that &f 
© a traveller upon the Alps, who ſhould fancy that the 
top of the next hill mult end his journey, becauſe it 
* terminates his proſpect ; but he no ſooner arrives at if 
* than he fees new ground and other hills beyond yet 
* and continues to travel an as before. 1 
6 
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This is ſo plainly every man's condition in life, that 
© there is no one who has obſerved any thing, but may 
« obſerve, that as faſt as his time wears away, his appe- 
« tite to ſomething future remains. The uſe therefore I 
* would make of it is this, that ſince — — love 
to expreſs it, does nothing in vain, or, to proper- 
bÞ. nee Auder of cor teing dey plated op Gan 
* dering paſſion in it, no deſire which has not its object, 
« fururity is the proper object of the paſſion ſo conſtantly 
« exerciſed about it ; and this reſtle —_ 
this affigning ourſelves over to farther ſtages of dura- 
tion, this ſucceſſive graſping at ſome what ftill to come, 


appears to me, whatever it my as a kind of 


© inſtinct or natural ſymptom w 
* has of its own immortality. 

I take it at the ſame 11 eg ths > 
mortality of the ſoul is ſufficiently eftabliſhed by other 
* arguments : and if fo, this appetite, which otherwiſe 
r 
© reaſonable, and adds ſtrength to the concluſion. But 1 
14 — — 
* of thought, who, in ſpite of every argument, can f 

Ns — R— otherwiſe. 
There is ſomerhing fo pitifully mean in the inverted 


the mind of man 


ambition of that man who can hope for 


and pleaſe himſelf to think that his whole fabric ſhall 
one day crumble into duſt, and mix with the maſs of 
* inanimate beings, that it equally deſerves our admira- 
tion and pity. The myſtery of ſuch men's unbelief is 
* not hard to be penetrated ; and indeed amounts to no- 
thing more than a ſordid hope that they ſhall not be im- 
mortal, becauſe they dare not be fo. 
This brings me back to my firſt obſervation, and 
gives me occaſion to ſay further, that as worthy actions 
* from worthy thoughts, fo worthy t hes are 
* ikewiſe the conſequence of worthy actions: the 
3 who has degraded himſelf below the character 
i ity, is very willing to reſign his pretenſions 
r 
2 TR 
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The admirable Shakeſpear has given us a firong 
© image of the unſupported condition of ſuch a — 
© in his laſt minutes in the ſecond part of King Henry 
© the Sixth, where cardinal Bcaufort, who had been con. 
©* cerned in the murder of the good Duke Humphrey, i; 
© repreſented on his death-bed. After ſome ſhort con- 
© fuſed ſpeeches which thew an imagination diſturbel 
* with guilt, juſt as he was expiring, King Henry ſtand. 
© ing by him full of compaſſion, ſays, 


« Lord Cardinal! if thou think · & on Heav*ns bliſs, 
% Hold up thy hand, make fignal of that hope | 
« He dies, and wakes no ſig nu! 


© The deſpair which is here ſhewn, without a word u 
- alin 0 IE I Sg ond wha 
© could be painted by the moſt forcible exp ha- 
© ever. 

I ſhall not purſue this thought farther, but only add, 
© that as annihilation is not to be had with a with, foits 
the moſt abject thing in the world to wiſh ir. What er 
* honour, fame, wealth, or power, when compared with 
the generous expectation of a being without end, and; 
* happineſs adequate to that being. 

I ſhall trouble you no farther ; but with a cem 
gravity which theſe thoughts have given me, I refef 
© upon {ome things people fay of you, as will of 
men who diſtinguiſn themſelves, which I Ie 
not true; and with you as good a man as you area 


4 - 
I am, SIR, 
8 7 
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Fictis meminerit nos jocari fabulis. Puan 


| Let it be remember'd that we ſport in fabled ſtories. 


H lately tranſlated the of an old 
pcet which deſcribes womankind under ſeveral cha- 
ncters, and ſuppoſes them to have drawn their different 
manners and diſpcfitiens from thoſe animals and ele- 
ments out of which he tells us they were compounded ; 
| had ſome thoughts of giving the lex cheir rever:ge, by 
lying together in another paper the many vicious cha- 
rafters which prevail in the male world, and lia wing the 
different ingredients that go to the making up cf fuch 
different humours and conſtitutions. Horace has a 
thought which. is ſomething akin to this, when, in order 
w excuſe himſelf to his miſtreſs, for an invective which 
he had written againſt her, and to accou {yr that un- 
rezfonable fury with which the heart ©. m is often 
tranſported, he tells us, that when Promet us made his 
man of clay, in the kneading up of the heart, he fea- 
fined it with ſome furious particles of the licn. But 
upon turning this plan to and fro in my thou hes, J ob- 
ſerved ſo many unaccountable humours in man, at I 
ad not know out of what animals to fetch them. Male 
ſeuls are diverſified with fo many characters, that the 
world has not variety of materials fufficient to furniſh 
our their different tempers and inclinations. Tae crea» 
ton, with all its animals and elements, would not be 
large encugh to ſupply their ſeveral extravagancies. 
Inſtead therefore of purtuing the thought of Simorides, 
| ſhall oierve, tliat as he has expoſed the vicious part of 
vemen from de doctrine of praez-exiſtence, ſome of the 
tient philoſuphicrs have, in a manner, ſatirized the vi- 
©u5 part of the human ſpecies in general, frum a notion 
as Em I may ſo call it ; and that 
2 enter - 
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as Simonides deſcribes brutes entering into the 

tion of women, others have repreſented human ſouls a 
entering into brutes. This is commonly termed the doc. 
trine of tranſmigration, which ſuppoſes that human 
fouls, upon their leaving the body, become the ſouls of 
ſuch kinds of brutes as they moſt reſemble in their man. 
ners; or to give an account of it as Mr. Dryden has 14 
deſeribed it in his tranſlation of Pyrhagoras his ſpeech in 
the fifteenth book of Ovid, where that philoſopher dif. | © 
faades his hearers from cating fleſh : 


« Thus all things are but alter'd, nothing dies, 
«* And here and there th* unbody d fpirit flies: | 
* By time, or force, or ſickneſs diſpoſſeſs d, 
« And lodges where it lights, in bird or beaſt, i 
« Or twnts withcut till ready limbs it find, 4 
* And actuates th ſe according to their kind: 1 
« From tenement to tznement is toſo d: a 
4 The ſoul is ili the ſame, the figure only loſts 4 
oe - 
«fi 


4 Then let not piety be put to flight, 
To pleaſe the taite of glutton-appetite ; 


er But ſuffer inmate ſouls ſecure to dwell, «| 
« Leſt from their ſeats your parents yu expel g * 
« With rabid hunger feed upon your Kind, bs 


«& Or from a beaſt diſlodge 2 brother's mind. 


Fine to the vitae of Hows the" Sema „which! | : 
may poſſibly make the ſubject of a future war > w 4 
cords ſome beautiful tranſmigrations; as that the ſoul | ; : 
Orpheus, who was muſical, — and a womay | « ,, 
hater, entered into a ſwan ; the foul of Ajax, which ws | « |, 
all wratiz and ficrcenels, into a lion; the foul of Ag» | <, 


memnon, that was rapacious and imperial, into an eagle; | « 1 
and the foul of Therſites, who was a mimic and a 10 
foon, into a monkey. 


Mr. Congreve, in a prologue to one of his comedies, 
h:5 touched upon this doctrine with great humour. 
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„ Thus Ariftatlc's ſoul of old that was, 

« May now be damn'd to animate an aſs ; 
« Or in this very houſe, for ought we know, 
« Is doing painful penance in fone beau. 


I ſhall fill up this paper with ſome letters which my 
Ut Tuciday's fpeculation has produced. My following 
corrc{pondents will ſhew, what I there obſerved, that the 
ſpeculation of that day affec̃ts only the lower part of the 
cx. 


From my houſe in the Strand, October 30, 1711. 
« Mr. Spectator, 


Urod reading your Tueſday's paper, I find by ſe- 
« & veral ſymptoms in my conſtitution that I am a bee. 
My ſhop, or if you pleaſe to call it fo, my cell, is in 
* that great hive of females which goes by the name of 
„The New Exchange ;”” where I am daily employed in 
gathering together à little ſtock of gain from the fineſt 
flowers about the town, I mean the ladies and the beaus. 
* | have a numerous ſwarm of children, to whom 1 give 
the beſt education I ain able; but, Sir, it is my misfor- 
tune tu be married to a drone, who lives upon what I 
get, without bringing any thing into the common ſtcck. 
+ Now, Sir, a; on thc hand I take care not to behave 
myſelf towards him like a wafp, fo likewiſe I would 
not have him look upon me as an humble-bee ; for 
which reaſon | do all I can to put him upon laying up 
 provitions for a bad day, and frequently repreſent to 
um the fatal effects his ſloth and negligence may bring 
upon us in our old age. I muſt beg that you will join 


' with me in your good advice upon this occaſion, and 
* you will fer ever oblige 
© Your humble ſervant, 
© MELissA.! 


* 


3 81. 
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6 SIR, Piccadilly, October 31, 1711. 


0 1 AM joined in wedloek for my fins to one of thoſe 
I fillies who are deſcribed in the old poet with that hard 
© name you gave us the other day. = ONS 
© mane, and a ſkin as ſoft as filk : Sir, ſhe paſſes 
© her life at her glaſs, and almoſt ruins me in ribbons, 
* For my own part, I am a plain handicraft man, and in 
* danycr of breaking by her lazineſs and expenſiveneſi 
Pray, maſter, tell me in your next paper, whether I 
© may not expect of her ſo much drudgery as to take care 
© of her family, and to curry her hide in caſe of refuſal. 
* Your loving friend, 
* BARXNABY BrITTLE, 


Mr. Spectator, Cheapſide, October zo. 


6 I AM mightily pleaſed with the humour of the cat; 
. te fo kind as to enlarge upon that ſubject. 
| * Your's till death, 

« Jcs1an Heneeck/ 


*P.S. You muſt know I am married ro a Grimalkin.' 


«SIR, Wapping, October 31, 2911, 


© F7 VER fince your Spectator of Tueſday laſt came into 
. our family, my huſband is pleaſed to call me his 
* Occana, becauſe the fooliſh old poet that you have 
* tranſlated fays, that the fouls of fome women are 

© of ſea-water. This, it ſcems, has encouraged my fauce- 
© box to be witty upon me. When I am angry, he cne 
« pr'ythee my dear be calm; when I chide one of my fer- 
* vants, pr'ythee child do not bluſter. He had the 1 

* dence about an hour ago to tell me, that he was a 

* faring man, and muſt expect to divide his life between 
* ſtorm and ſunſhine. When TI beſtir myſelf with any 
© ſpirit in my family, it is high ſea in his houſe ; and 
* when ] fir till without doing any thing, his affairs for- 
s ſoothare wind-bound. When I aſk him whether it rains, 
the rn 
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4 ther within doors. In ſhort, Sir, I cannot ſpeak my 
mind freely to him, but I either iwell or rage, or do 
« ſomething that is ny cp a 1 to a 
© Pray, Mr. Spectator, are ſo ot 

6 — let us know what — your wife 1s made 
« of, if you have one. I ſuppoſe you would make us a 
6 | of poor · ſpĩirited tame — creatures: but, Sir, 
6 Fould have you to know, we have as goud in 
© us as yourſelf, and that a woman was never deſigned to 
de a milk-ſop. ** 

L © MikTHA Tzurzsr.“ 


No. CCXII. FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 2. 


— Exripe turpi 
Colla jugo, liber, liber ſum, dic ag Hon. 
— Looſe thy neck frum this ignoble chain, 
And boldly tay thou'rt free. Carrcn. 
Mr. Spectator, 


a | NEVER look upon my dear wife, but I think 
of the happineſs Sir Roger de Coverley enjoys, in 
* having ſuch a friend as vou to expoſe in proper colours 
* the cruelty and perverſeneſs of his mittreſs. I have 
© very often withed you viſited in our family, and were 
* acquainted with my ſpouſe ; ſhe would afford you for 
* ſome montlis at leaſt matter enough for one SpeRator 
da week. Since we are not fo happy as to be of your 
* acquaint»nce, give me leave to repreſent to you our 
* preſent citcumſtances as well as I can in writing. You 
* are ro know then that I am not of a very different con- 
* ſtitution from Nathanicl Henrooft, whom you have 
* lately recorded in your fpecuiations ; and have a wife 
* who makes a more tyranvical uſe of rhe knowledge of 
* my eaſy temper than that lady ever pretended ro. We 
had not been a month a when ſhe found in me a 
certain pain to give offence, and an indolence that made 
me 
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me bear little inconveniences rather than q iſſ ue 
about them. From this obfcrration it ſoon c-me 1» 
that paſs, that if I offered to go abroad, the would ger 
between me and the door, kits me, and fay the covid 
not part with me ; and then down again I fat. Ina 
day or two after this firſt pleaſant ſtep t wards con 
fining me, ſhe declared ro me, that I was all the world 
to her, and ſhe thought the ouzht to be ail the worldto 
me. If, taid the, my dear loves me as much as I lore 
him, he will never be tired of my company. Thi 
declarat'en was followed by my being denied to all 

acquaintance z; and it very toon came to that paſo, that 
to give an anſwer at the door before my face, thie ſer- 
vants would ak her whcather I was within or nat; and 
the weuld anſwer No with great frndnets, and tell me 
] was a good dear. I will rct <numerate more |ittle 
circumſtances to give you a live lit ſenſe of my condi. 
tion ; but tell you in general, that from ſuch ſteps as 
theſe at firft, I now live the life of a priſoner of fate; 
my letters are opened, and I have not the uſe of pun, 
ink, and paper, but in her preſence. I never g 
abroad, exc: p the ſemetimes rakes me with her in her 
et ach to tale the air, if it may be called fo, when we 
drive, as we generally do, with the viefies up. I hare 
over-heard my ſervants lament my condition, but they 
dare not bring me meſſages witho!:t her knowledge, 
becauſt they doubt my reſ i ſution ro ſtand by them. ln 
the midſt of this inſipid way of life, an cid acquaint» 
ance of mine, Tem — t, who is a favorite with 
her, and allowed to viſit me in her company becauſe he 
fags prettiiy, has rouſed me to rebel, and conveyed his 
intelligence to me in the following manner. My wite 
is a great prerender to muſic, and very ignorent of 1; 
but far gone in the Italian taſte. Tom goes to Arm- 
ſtrong, the famous fine writer of muſic, and defies 
him to put this ſenterce of Tully in the ſcale of an 
Italian air, and write it out for my ſpouſe from him. 


An ille mihi liber cui mulicr imperit * Cui leges im- 


% imperanti negare, nihil recuſare audet? Poſcit 


« porit, præſcribit, jubet, vetat, quod videtur? Qui nhl 
ponit, præſcribit, jub q W - 
« dum 
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dum eſt. Vocat * veniendum. Ejicit * abeundum. 
« Minitatur ? extimiſcendum. Does he live like a gen- 
« teman who is commanded by a woman? He to 
« whom ſhe gives law, grants and denies what ſhe 
« pleaſes ? who can neither deny her any thing the aſks, 
« or refuſe to do any thing ſhe commands 
To be ſhort, my wife was extremely pleaſed with it ; 
« ſaid, the Italian was the only language for muſic ; and 
admired how wonderfully render the ſentiment was, 
and how pretty the accent is of that language, with the 
+ reſt that is ſaid by rote on that occaſion. Mr. Meggot 
+ iz ſent for to ſing this air, which he performs with 
+ mighty applanit ; and my wife is in ecſtacy on the oc- 
* cahon, and glad to find, by my being ſo much pleaſed, 
« that I was at laſt come into the notion of the Italian; 
+ for, faid ſhe, it s upon one when one once comes 
« to know a little of the language: and pray, Mr. 
© Meggot, ſing again thoſe notes, Nihil imperanti ne- 
gare, nihil recuſare. You may believe I was not a 
little delighted with my friend Tom's expedicnt to 
© larm me, and in obedience to his ſummons I give all 
* this ſtory thus at large; and IT am reſdlved, when this 
© appears in the Spectator, to declare for myſelf. The 
© manner of the inſurrection I contrive 5 7 — means, 
eggot, who 


« which ſhall be no other than that Tom 
is at our tea - table every moraing, ſhall read it to us; 
„und if my dear can take the hint, and fay not one 
* word, bur let this be the beginning of a new life with- 
* out farther explanation, it is very well; for as ſoon as 
the Spectator 15 read out, I thall without more ado, call 
for the coach, name the hour when I thall be at home, 
*if I come at all; if I do not, they may go to dinner. 
© If my ſpouſe only ſwells and ſays nothing, Tom and I 
go out together, and all is weil, as I faid before; but if 
| the begins to command or expoſtulate, you ſhall in m 
* next to you receive a full account of her reſiſtance 
$ ſubmiſſion, for ſubmit the * thing muſt to, 
81 
© Your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 
s AxNTHOSY F ns x 
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P. S. I hope I need not tell you that I defire this may 
« be in your very ncxt. T 


No. CCXIIHI. SATURDAY, NOVEMBER ;. 


Mens ſibi conſcia recti. V1as. 
A good intention. 


II is the great art and ſecret of — if I may 
uſe that phraſe, to manage our actions to the beſt ad. 
vantage, and direct them in fuch a manner, that cvery 
thing we do may turn to account at that great day, when 
every thing we have done will be fet before us. 

In order to give this conſideration its full weight, we 
may caſt all our actions under the divifion of ſuch as are 
in themſelves either good, evil, or indifferent. If we di- 
vide our intentions after the ſame manner, and conſider 
them with regard to our actions, we may diſcover 
that great art and ſecret of religion which I have here 
mentioned. 

A good intention joined to a good action, gives it its 
proper force and efficacy: joined to an evil action, exte- 
nuates its malignity, and in fome caſes may take it wholly 
away; and joined to an indifferent action turns it to 2 
virtue, and makes it meritorious as far as human action: 
can be ſo. 

In the next place, to conſider in the ſame manner the 
influence of an evil intention upon our actions. An evil 
intention perverts the beſi of actions, and makes them in 
reality, what the fathers with a witty kind of zeal have 
termed the virtues of the heathen world, ſo many ſhining 
fins. lt deſtroys the innocence of an indifferent ation, 
and gives an evil action all poſſible blacknefs and horror, 
or in the emphatical language of facred writ, * makes lin 
„ excccding fintul.” | 

If, in the laſt place, we conſider the nature of an indif- 
ferent intention, we thall find that it deſtroys the merit of 
a good action; abates, but never takes away, the malig- 
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nity of an evil action; and leaves an indifferent action in 


its natural ſtate of indiffterence. 

It is therefore of unſpeakable advantage to poſſeſs our 
minds with an habitual good intention, and to aim all our 
thoughts, words and actions at ſume laudable end, whether 
it be the glory of our Maker, the good of mankind, or 
the benefit of our own fouls. 

This is a fort of thrift or good huſbandry in moral life, 
which does not throw away any ſingle action, but makes 
every one go as far as it can. It multiplies the means of 
flvation, increaſes the number of our virtues, and dimi- 
niſhes that of our vices. 

There is ſomething very devout, though nor ſolid, in 
Acoſta's anſwer to Limborch, who objects to him the mul - 
vplicity of ceremonies in the Jewiſh religion, as waſhings, 
dreſſes, meats, purgations, and the like. The reply 
which the Jew makes upon this occaſion, is, to the bett 
of my remembrance, as foliows : * There are not duties 
enough (favs he) in the eſſential parts of the law for a 
© zealous and active obedience. Time, place, and perſon 
© are requiſite, before you have an —_— 4 
ting a moral virtue into practice. We have therefore, 
* ſays he, enlarged the ſphere of our duty, and made 
many things which are in themſelves indifferent, a part 
* of our religion, that we may have more occaſions of 


he wing our love to God, and in all the circumſtances of 


* life be doing ſomething to pleaſe him.” 

Monſicur dt. Evremond has endeavoured to palliate 
the ſuperſtitions of the Roman-cathoiic religion with the 
ſame kind of apology, where he pretends to conſider the 
difterent ſpirit of the papiſts and the calviniſts, as ro the 
great points wherein they difagree. He tells us, that 
the former are actuated by love, and the other by fear; 
and that in their expretſions of duty and devotion to- 
wards the Supreme Being, the former ſcem particularly 
careful to do every thing which may pcflibly pleaſe him, 
and the other to abſtain from every thing which may poſ- 
ſidiy diſpleale him. 

But notwithiſtanding this plauſible reaſon with which 
beth the Je and 2 would excuſe theit 

reſpeftive 
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reſpectire ſuperſtitions, it is certain there is ſomething iz 
them very pernicious to mankind, and deſtruttice to reli. 
gion; becauſe the in function of ſuperfluous ceremonie 
makes ſuch actions duties, as were before indiflerent, aud 
by that means renders religion more burthenſome and 
difficult than it is in its own nature, betrays many into ſing 
of omiſſion which they could not otherwiſe be guilty &, 
and fixes the minds of the vulgar to the ſhadowy unef. 
ſential points, inſtead of the more weighty and more im- 
ant matters of the law. 

This zealous and active obedience however takes place 
in the great point we are recemmending ; for if, inſtead 
of preſcribing to ourſelves indifferent actions as duties, 
we apply a intention to all our moſt indifferent - 
tions, we make our very exiſtence one continued act of 
obedience, we turn our divernons and amuſements to 
our eternal advantage, and arc pleating him, whom we 
arc made to pleaſe, in all the circumſtances and occur. 
rences of life. 

It is this excellent frame of mind, this holy officiouf- 
neſs, if I may be allowed to call it ſuch, which is recom- 
mended to us by the Apoſtle in that uncommon precept, 
whercin he direfts us to propoſe to ourſelves the glory of 
our Creator in all our moſt indifferent actions, whether 
« we cat of drink, or whatſocver we do.“ 

A perſon therefore whe is poſſeſſed with ſuch an habi- 
tual good intention, as that which I have been here ſpeak- 
ing of, enters upon no fingle circumſtance of life, withour 
conſidering it as well-pleafing to the Lyon Author of his 
being, conformable to the dictates of reaſon, ſuitable to 
human nature in general, or to that particular ftation 
in which Providence has placed him. He lives in aper- 
petual ſenſe of the Divine Preſence, regards himſelf u 
acting. in the whole courſe of his exiſtence, under the 
obſervation and inſpection of that Being, who is privy to 
all his motions, and all his thoughts, who knows hn 
« down fitting and his up-rifing, who is about his path, 
« and about his bed, and ſpieth out all his ways. Inz 
word, he remembers that the eye of his judge is yr” 
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rpon him, and in every action he reflects that he is doing 
what is commanded or allowed by him who will hereafter 
either reward or puniſh it. This was the character of 
thoſe holy men of old, who in that beautiful phraſe of 
Scripture are faid to have © walked with God. 

When I employ myſelf upon a paper of morality, I 
ecnerally conſider how I may recommend the particular 
vinue which I treat of, by the precepts or examples of 
the ancient heathens; by that means, if poſſible, ro ſhame 
thoſe who haxc greater advantages of knowing their duty, 
and therefore greater obligations to perform it, into a 
better courſe of life: beſides that many among us are 
unreaſonably difpoſed to give a fairer hearing to a pagan 
philoſopher, than to a chriſtian writer. 

I ſhall therefore produce an inſtance of this excellent 
ame of mind in a ſpeech of Socrates, which is quoted 
ty Eraſmus. This great philoſopher on the day of his 
-xecurion, à little before the draught of poiſon was 
ent to him, entertaining his friends with a diſcourſe 
n immortality of the foul, has theſe words: Whe- 
„ther or no God will approve of my actions, I know 
* not; it this I am ſure of, that I have at all times 
* mc it my endeavour to plcaſe him, and I have a 
« : | [pe that this my endeavour will be accepted by 
e tind in theſe words of that great man the 
oc intention which I would here inculcate, and 
ache that divine philoſopher always afted. I ſhall 
add, that Eraſinus, who was an unbigotted Roman- 
ic, was fo much tranſported with this paſſage of So- 
ges, that he could ſcarce forbear looking upon him as a 
int, and denring him to pray for him; or as that inge- 
rious and learned writer has exhreſſed himſelf in a much 
mare lively anner: © When I reflect on fuch a ſpeech 
* pronownced by ſuch a pecſin, I can ſcarce forbear cry- 
ing aur, Fuste Socrates, ora h nobis: O holy Socra- 
* tes, prey Lor uz.“ L 
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Servitii Joy. 
A long dependence in an hour is loſt. Du vous. 


1 DID ſome time ago lay before the world the 

condition of the trading cf mankind, who fi 
by want of punctuality in the dealings of perſons abort 
them ; but there is a ſet of men who are much more the 
objects of compatlion than even thoſe, and theſe are the 
dependents on great men, whom they are pleaſed to take 
under their protection as ſuch as are to ſhare in their 
friendihip and favor. Theſe indeed, as well from the 
homaye that is accepted from them, as the hopes which 
are given to them, are become a fort of creditors ; and 
thete debrs, being debts of honour, ought, according to 
the accuſtomed maxim, to be firſt diſcharged. 

When 1 ſpeak of dependents, I would not be under- 
ſtood ro mean thoſe who are worthleſs in themſelves, or 
who, without any call, will preſs into the company df 
their betters. Nor, when I ſpeak of patrons, do I mean 
thoſe who either have it not in their power, or have 10 
obligation to affiſt their friends; but I ſpeak of fuch 
leagues where there is power and obligation on the one 
part, and merit and expectation on the other. 

The diviſion of patron and client, may, I beliere, 
include a third of our nation; the want of merit and 
real worth in the client, will ſtrike out about nine - 
nine in an hundred of theſe ; and the want of ability in 
ay as many of that kind. But however, I mul 

g leave to fay, that he who will take another 
time and fortune in his ſervice, though he has no pro- 
ſet of rewarding his merit towards him, is as unjuſt x 
tus dealings as he who takes up goods of a tradelmat 
without intention or ability to pay him. Of the few df 
the claſs which I think tit to conſider, there are not two 


iu ten who ſucceed, inſumuch that I know » wn 
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i ſenſe who put his ſon to a blackſmith, though an 


ater was made him of his being received as a page to a 
nan of quality. There are not more cripples come out 
of the wars than there are from thoſe great ſervices ; 
vn: through {content loſe their ſpeech, ſume their 
memories, other their ſenſes or their ld es; and I fel- 
dom ſee a man thoroughly diſcontented, but I conclude 
he has had the favour of ſome great man. I have 
known of fuch as have been for rwenty pun rogether 
within a month of a good employment, never ar- 
med at the happineſs of being poſſefied of any thing. 
There is nothing more ordinary, than that a man 

s got into a conſiderable ſtation, ſhall mmediately alter 
his manner of treating all his friends, and from that 
moment he is to deal with you as if he were your fate. 
You are no longer to be confulted, even in matters 
which concern yourſelf ; but your patron is of a ſpecies 


above you, and a free communication with you 1s not to 


de expected. This grunge may be your condition all 
the while he bears e, and when that is at an end, 
you are 2 as reg = _ — will take it 

il i the diſtance cribed to- 
— him in 1 One — chink this 
ſhould be a behaviour a man could fall into with the worſt 
= imaginable; but they who know the world have 

it more than once. I have often, with ferr*r pity, 
heard the fame man who has profeſſed his abhurrcace 
againſt all kind of patſive behaviour, loſe minutes, hours, 
days, and years in a fruitleſs attendance on one who had 
10 inclination to befriend him. Ir is very much to be 
regretred, that the great have one particular privilege 


| #vve the reſt of the world, of being flow in receiving 


mpreffions of kindneſs, and quick in taking offence. 
The elevation above the reſt of mankind, 8 in very 
great minds, m men fo giddy, that they do not fee 
ter the fame manner they did before: thus they de- 
ſmle ther old friends, and ſtrive to extend their intereſts 
© new pretcnders, By this means it often happens that 
when you come to know how you loſt fuch an employ- 
ut, zu will find the man who got it never dreamed 
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of it; but forſooth, he was to be ſurpriſed into it, or 
perhaps ſolicited to receive it. Upon ſuch occafions as 
theſe a man may perhaps out of humour ; if you 
are ſo, all mankind will fall in with the patron, and you 
are an humourift and untractable if you are capable of 
being ſour at a diſappointment : but it is the ſame thing, 
whether you do or do not reſent ill uſage, you will be 
uſed after the ſame manner; as ſome good mothers will 
be ſure to whip their children until they cry, and then 
whip them for crying. FO 8 
re are but two ways of doing any thing wi 

people, and thoſe are by making yourſelf either ent 
rable or agreeable : the former is not to be attained but 
by finding a way to live without them, or concealing 
that you want them; the latter is only by falling ima 
their taſte and pleaſures : this is of all the employment 
in the world the moſt ſervile, except it happens to be of 
your own natural humour. For to be agreeable to m- 
other, eſpecially if he be above you, is not to be poſſeſſed 
of ſuch qualities — 1 — 4 ſhould render 

able in elf, but ſuch as m agreeable 
Do & wo him: An imitation of his hore 
r 


in, when his patron pleaſes, is ended; and his guilt 
and complaiſance are objefted to him, though the man 
who re jects him for his vices, was not only his partner 
but ſeducer. Thus the client, like a young woman who 
has given up the innocence which made her | 
has not only loſt his time, but alſo the virtue which 
Tc 


It would be endleſs to recount the tricks of turning 
you off from themſelves to perſons who have leſs power 
to ſerve you, the art of being forry for fuch an unac- 
countable accident in your viour, that ſuch a one, 
who, perhaps, has never heard of you, oppoſes your ad- 
vancement ; and if you have any thing more than ordi- 
I 
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er are ſo flow in doing for a man of your ta- 


Icats and the like. 

After all this treatment, I muſt ſtill add the pleaſanteſt 
infolence of all, which I have once or twice ſcen; to wit, 
that when a hilly rogue has thrown away one part in three 
of his life in unprofitable attendance, it is taken wonder- 
fully ill that he withdraws, and is reſolved to employ the 
reſt for himſelf. 

When we conſider theſe things, and reflect upon fo 
many honeſt natures, which one, who makes obſer ation 
of what paſſes, may have ſeen, that have miſcarried by 
ſuch fort of applications, it is too melancholy a ſcene to 
dwell upon; therefore I ſhall take another opportunity 
n ditcourſe of good patrons, and diſtinguiſh fuch as have 
done their duty to thoſe who have depended upon them, 
and were not able to act without their favour. Worthy 
parrons are like Plato's guardian angels, who are always 
doing good to their wards ; but negligent patrons are like 
Epicurus's gods, that lie lolling on the clouds, and in · 
ſtead of bleflings pour down ftorms and tempeſts on the 
heads of thoſe that are offering incenſe to them. T 
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—— [nycnuas didiciſſe fideliter artes 
Emollit morcs, nec ſinit eſſe ſeros. Ovip. 


 Ingenuous arts, where they an entrance 
Sotten the manners, and ſubdue the mind. 


] INSIDER an human ſoul without education like 

marble in the quarry, which ſhews noge of its inherent 
beauries, until the ſkill of the poliſher ferches out the 
culours, makes the ſurface ſhine, and diſcovers every or- 
ramental cloud, ſpot, and vein that runs through the 
body of it. Education, after the ſame manner, when it 


| works upon a noble mind, draws out to view every la- 


tent virtue and perfection, which without ſuch helps are 


terer abie to make their 
r to — if 
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If my reader will give me leave to change the all 
22 him, 1 hall make uſe of * —— 
to illuſtrate the force of education, which Ariſtotle has 
brought to explain his doctrine of ſubſtantial forms, 
when he tells us that a ſtatue lics hid in a block dt 
marble ; and that the art of the ſtatuary only clears 
away the ſuperſſuous matter, and removes the rubbiſb. 
The figure is in the ſtone, the ſculptor only finds it, 
What iculpture is to a block of marble, education is 
to an human foul. The philoſopher, the faint, or the 
hero, the wiſe, the good, or the great man, very often 
lie hid and concealed in a plebeian, which a proper 
education might have dil-interred, and have 
to light. I am therefore much delighted with reading 
the accounts of ſavage nations, and with cont 
thoſe virrucs which are wild and uncultivated ; to fee 
courage exerting itſelf in tiercenets, refoiution ia ob- 
ſtinacy, wiſdom in cunning, patience in fulleuneſs and 


deſpair. 

Men's paſſions operate variouſly, and appcar in dif- 
ferent kinds of actions, according as they are more or 
lefs rectiſied and ſwayed by reafun. When one hears 
of ncgrocs, who upon the death of their maſters, t 


upon changing their ſervice, hang themſelv:'s upon the 


next tree, as it frequently happens in our American plan- 
tations, who can furbear admiring their fidelity, though 
it 1 icſelf in fo dreadful a manner * What might 
not that ſavage greatneſs of foul which appears in thele 
poor wretches on many occaſions, be raiſed tu, were it 
rightly cultivated ? what colour of excuſe can there 
be for the contempt with which we treat this part > 
our ſpecies? That we ſhould not put them upon the 
common foot of humanity, that we thould only ſct a 
inſigniſicant hne upon the man who murders them; nay, 
that we ſhould, as much as in us lics, cut them olf from 
the proſpects of happineſs in another world as well s 
in this, and deny them that which we look upon as the 
proper means for attaining it ! 

Since I an engaged on this ſubjc&, I cannot furbear 
mentioning a ſtory which I have lately heard, and which 
a 5 
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u ſo well atteſted, that I have no manner of reaſon to 
ſupect the truth of it. I may call it a kind of wild 
tragedy that paſſed about twelve years ago at St. Chril- 
wphers, one of our Britiſh lceward iſlands. The ne- 

s who were the perſons concerned in it, were all 
of them the flaves of a gentleman who is now in Eng- 


land. 

This gentleman among his ncgroes had a young 
woman, who was looked upon as a moſt extraordinary 
beauty by rhuſe of her own complexion. He had at 
the fame time tuo young fellows who were likewiſe 
negrues an f tlives, remarkable for the comeclineſs of 
their perſons, and for the friendſhip which rhey bore to 
me another. It unfortunately happened that both of 
them fell in love with the female negroc abovementioned, 
ho vw ould hare been very glad to have taken either of 
them for her huſband, provided they could agree be- 
ween themſelves which ſhould be the man. Bur they 
were both ſo patſionatcly in love with her, that neither of 
tem could think of giving her up to his rival; and at the 
fume time were fy true to one another, that neither of 
them would think of gaining her without his friend's 
otent. The torment of cheſe two lovers were the 
diſcourſe of the family to which they belonged, who 
on not forbear obſerving the ſtrange complication of 
pitiions which perplexed the hcarts of the poor negroes, 
thar often dropped expreiſious of the uncaſincls they un- 
&rwent, and how impotlible it was for ..ther of them 
ger to be happy. 

After a bng ſtruggle between love and friendſhip, 
wurh and jcalouty, they one Jay tots a walk together 
no a u , carrying their miſtreſas along with them: 
where, after abundance of lamentations, they ſtabbed her 
vthe heart, of which the mmediately dicd. A flave 
who was at his work not © © trom the place where this 
atmiſhing picce of crucity was committed, hearing the 
kicks of the dy ing perſon, ran to ſce what was the c- 
alum of them. He there ditcovered the woman lying 
dd upon the ground, with the two negroes on tach 
wc of her, kifhny the dead corps, weeping over it, and 

2 beating 
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beating their breaſts in the utmoſt agonics of grief and 
deſpair. He immediately ran to the Enylith family 
with the news of what he bal fren ; who, 
coming to the place ſaw the wom.n dead, and the two 
negroes expiring by her with wounds they had given 
themſclvcs. 

We ſee in this amazing inſtance of barbarity, what 
ſtrange diforders are bred in the minds of thoſe men 
whole paſſions are not regulared by virtue, and diſci- 
plined by reaſon. Though the action which I have recited 
is in itſelf full of guilt and horror, it procceled from 
a temper of mind which might have produced very 
noble fruits, had it been informed and guided by a fuir. 
able education. 

It is therefore an unſpeakable bleſſing to be born in 
thoſe parts of the world where wiſdom and knowledge 
flouriſh; though it muſt be confeſſed, there are, even 
in theſe parts, ſeveral poor uninftrutted perſons, who are 
hut little above the inhabitants of thoſe nations of which 
I have been here ſpeaking ; as thoſe who have had the 
advantage of a more liberal education, rife above one 
another by ſeveral different degrecs of perfection. For to 
return to our ſtatue in the block of marble, we ſee it 
ſometimes only begun to be chipped, ſometimes rough- 
hewn, and but juſt ſketched into an human fyure; 
ſometimes we ſce the man appearing diſtinctly in all his 
limbs and features, ſometimes we find the figure wrought 
up to a greit clegancy, but ſeldom meet with any to 
which the hand of a Phidias or Praxitcles could not gire 
ſeveral nice touches and tnithings., 

Diſcourfes of morality, and reflexions upon human 
nature, are the beſt means we can make uſe of to im» 
prove our minds, and gain a true knowledge of our- 
ſelves, and conſequently to recover our fouls out of the 
vic”, ignorance, and prejudice, which naturally cieave 
ro them. I have all along profeſt myſelf in this paper a 
pri morer of thieſe great ends; and I flatter myſelf that 

do from day to day contribute ſomerhing to the poliſh- 
ing of men's minds: at leaſt my deſign is 
whatever the execution may be. 1 muſt confeſs I am nt 
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i lite encouraged in it by many letters which I receive 
dom unknowa hands, in approbation of my endea- 
tours; and mult take this opportunity of returning my 
thanks to thoſe who wrire them, and excuſing myſelf for 
not inſerting ſeveral of them in my papers, which I am 
ſenſible would be a very great ornament to them. Should 
[ publith the praiſcs which are fo u penned, they would 
a honour to the perſons who write them, but my pu- 
blidhing of them would I fear be a ſuſſicient inſtance to 
the world that I did not deſerve them. C 


No, CCXVI. WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 7. 
Siquidem hercle poſſis, nil prius, neque fartius ; 


Verum ft incipies, neque perficies naviter, 

Atque, ubi pati non peteris, cùm nemo expetet, 

Intecta pace, ultrd ad eam venics, indicans 

Te amare, & ferre non poſſe: actum eſt, ilicet, 

Peritti : ciudet, ubi te vicum ſenſ-rit. Tes. 


If indeed you can keep to reſolution, you will act a noble 
and a manly part: but it, when you have ſet about it, your 
courage fails you, and you make a voluntary ſubmiſſion, ac- 
knowledging the violence of your paſſion, and your inability 
to hold out any longer, all is over with you; you are undone, 
and may go hang yourſelt ; ſhe will inſult over you, when 
ſhe finds you her — 


To the Hect᷑ator. 
Sir, 


{TH IS is to inform you, that Mr. Freeman had no 
, ſooner taken coach, bur his lady was taken with 
a terrible fit of the vapours, which it is feared will make 
her miſcarry, if not endanger her life; therefore, dear 
„Sir, if you know of any receipt that is gnod againſt 
this faſhionable reigning diſtemper, be plcaſed to com- 
municate it for the good of the public, and you will 
* ige 
s Your's, 
+ A. NoEwil I.“ 


* 
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« Mr. Spectator, 

FH uprour was ſo great as ſoon as I had mf 

the SpeQator concerning Mrs. Freeman, t':at af. 
ter many revolutions im her temper, of raging, ſwore. 
ing, railing, fainting, pitymg herfelf, and reviling 
her huthand, upon an accidental coming-in of a neigh. 
bouring lady, who fays the has writ to you alſo, the 
had nothing left for n but to fall in a fit. I had the 
honour to read the paper to her, and have a pretty god 
command of my countenance and temper on fuch . 
caFons; and ſoon found my hiſtorical name to be Ton 
Megz«t in your writings, but concealed myſelf untl 
I ſaw how it affected Mrs. Freeman. She looked fre. 
quently at her huſhand, as often at me; and ſhe did 
not tremble as ſhe filled rea; until the came to the 
circumſtance of Armſtrong's writing out a piece of 
Tully for an opera tune: then ſhe burſt out, She wa 
expoſed, the was deceived, the was wronged and abuſed, 
The tea-cup was thrown in the fire; and without 
taking vengeance on her ſpouſe, ſhe ſaid of me, that 
I was a pretending coxcomb, a medler that knew nc 
what it was to interpoſe in fo nice an affair as between 
a man and his wife. To which Mr. Freeman, Madan, 
were I icfs fond of you than 1 am, I ſhould not hae 
taken this way of writing to the SpeCtator, to i- 
form a woman whom God and nature has placed 
under my direction, with what I requeſt of her; bu 
ſince you are ſo indiſereet as not to take the hint 
which I gave ycu in that paper, I muſt tell you, na. 
dim, in ſo many words, that you have for a long and 
tedious ſpace of time acted a part unſuitable to the 
ſente vou ought to have of the —— in which 
you are placed. And I muſt acquaint you once for al. 
that the fellow without, ah Tom! (here the footman 
entered and anſwered, madam) firrah, do not you know 
my voice? lcok upon me when I ſpcak to you: I foy, 
madam, this fellow here is to know of me mylel!, 
whether I am at leiſurc to ſte company or net. 1mm 
from this hour maſter of this houſe ; and my buſiovs 


in it, and every where clic, is to behave myſelf in fuct 


© 2 man · 
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« manner, as it thall be hereafter an honour to you to 
bear my name; and your pride, that you are the de- 
„licht, the darling and ornament of a man of honour, 
ue ful and eſteemed by his friends; and I no longer 
© one that has buried ſome merit in the world, in com- 
« pliance to a froward humour which has grown upon 
© an agreeable w:man by his indulgence. Mr. Freeman 
© ended this with a tendernefs in his aſpect and a down=- 
© caſt eyc, which thewed he was extremely moved at the 
© anguiſh he ſaw her in; for the tat lwelling with pat- 
gon, and her eves firmly fixed on the fire; when I, 
© fearing he would loſe all again, took upon me to pro- 
+ roke her out of that amiable ſorrow the was in, to 
ful upon me; upon which I ſaid very ſcaſonably for 
© my friend, that indeed Mr. Freeman was become the 
* common talk of rhe rown; aud that nothing was fo 
much a jeſt, as when it was ſaid in company Mr. Free- 
man has promiſed tu come to ſuch a placz. Upon which 
the god lady turned her ſottneſe into Cownright rage, 
© and threw the ſcalding tea-kettle upon your humble 
' ſervant; flew into the middle of the room, and cried 
© our ſhe was the unfortunateſt of all women: others 
kept family diſſatisfactions for hours of privacy and 
© retirement: no apology was to be made to her, no 
* expedient to be found, no previous man: er of bresk- 
ing what was amits in her; but all the werid was 
to be acquainted with her errors, without the leaſt ad- 
* monition. Mr. Freeman was going to make a {oftening 
* ſpecch, but I interpoſed; lo, K you, madam, I have 


| * noting to fay to this matter, but you ovght to con- 


ner vou are now paſt a chicken; this humour, which 
* was well enough in a girl, is intufferable in one «cf 
© rour mother:y character. With that the loſt all pa- 
* Hence, und flew directly at her huiband's periwiy. 1 
got her in my arms, and defended my friend: he 
making hyns at the fame time that it was too much; 
{ I beckuning, nodding, and frowning over her ſhoulder, 
that he was loſt if he did not perſiſt. In this manner the 
few roun.! ind round the rom in 2 mement, until the 
d I eke of abese and frrvants cuteted; upon 

+ wich 
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which the fell on a couch as breathleſs. I ſtill kept w; 
my friend; but he, with a very fiily air, bid then 
bring the coach to the door, and we went off, I being 
forced to bid the coachman drive on. We were u 
ſooner come to my lodgings, but all his wife's rclatiog 
came to enquire after him; and Mrs. Freeman's me. 
ther writ a note, whercin the thought never to har 
ſfecn this day, and fo forth. 

In a word, Sir, I am afraid we are vpon a thing we 
have not talents for; and I cau obſerve alrcady, my 
friend look upon me rather as a man who knowsx 
weakneſs of him that he is aſhamed of, than one wh 
has reſcued him from ler. Mir. Spefarcr, Tan 
but a young fellow, and if Mr. Freeman fubmin, [ 
ſhall be looked u as av incendinry, and never get: 
wite as long as 1 Ile has tadeed ſent um 
home he ſhall lic at Hanriic2d to- night; but I beliee 
fear of the firit onlet after this rupture his roo ger 
a place in this reiolutien. Mrs. Freeman has aver 
pretty ſiſter; ſuppole I delivered him up, and ance 
with the mother ior her for bringing him home. If be 
has not courage to find it, you are a great calvfh, 
is it ſuch an ill thing to bring mytelf off, ws wills 
I can? What makes me doubt me man, ie, that | 


finds he thinks it reutimagle to expotuate at !calt with | 


her; and Capt. Sentry will tell vou, if ycu let gu 
orders be ditputed, vu fr: no ννειννẽjũNa commander, | 


* wiſh you could alviic nc iow to get ect of this h- 


nels handſomely. 


* Yecur's, 


T. Ton Meceot. 
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No. COXVIT. THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 8. 


F Tunc ſœmina ſimplex 
Et patiter toto repetitur clamor ab antro. 


Then, unreftrain'd by rules of decency, 
Th' aſſembled females raiſc a general cry. 


] HALL. entertain my rcader to-day with ſome letters 
from my correſpondents. Ihe firſt of them is the de- 
ſcription of a club, whether real or imaginary, I can- 
nut determine; bur am apt to tancy, that the writer of 
it, whoever the is, has formed a kind of nocturnal orgie 
cut of her own fancy: whether this be ſo or not, her let- 
ter may conduce to the amendment of that kind of per- 
fons who are repreſented in it, and whoſe characters are 
frequent enough in the world. 


Mr. Spectator, 
« FN ſome of your papers you were pleaſed to give the 
JN beme of your pape | 
+ ® public a very diverting account of ſeveral clubs and 
© notturnal aſſeniblies; but I am a member of a ſociery 
© which has wholl * 2 your notice, I mean © clus 
© of She - romps. We take cach a hackney c , and 
| meet once a week in a large upper cham. „ which we 
' hire by the year for that purpoic; our landlord and his 
family, who are quiet people, conſtantly contriving tv 
© be abroad on our club- night. We are no fooner come 


Juv. 


: | © rogether, than we throw of all that modeſty and re- 


 ſervednefs with which our ſex are obliged ro diiguiſe 
'themſcires in publick places. I am not able to expreſs 
the pizafure we enjoy from ten at night until four in the 
moruing, in being as rude as you men can be for your 
es. As our play runs high, the ruom is immediate- 
' ly ned with broken fans, toru petticoats, lap; cis, or 
head- &reſſes, ounces, furbclows, garters, and work- 
ing 4 runs. I bad forgot to tell you at firti, that be- 


es the coaches we come in ouricives, there is cne 
which ſtands always empry to carry of our Ccad men, 
fragments and tatters with 
8 * which 


' for ſo we call all thue 
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* which the room is ſtrewed, and which we 

* gether in bundles and put into the aforclaid coach: ir 
is no ſmall diverfion for us to mect the next night x 
* {ome member's chamber, where every one is to pi 
out what belonged to her from this confuſed b of 
© filks, ſtuffs, laces, and ribbons. I have hitherto gi 

« you an account of our diverſion on ordinary club-nights; 
6 — muſt acquaint you further, that once a month we 
* demoliſh a prude, that is, we get ſome queer formal 
* creature in among us, and uprig her in an inſtant. Our 
* laſt month's prude was ſo armed and fortified in whale. 
* bone and buckram, that we had much ado to come a 
* her; but you would have died with laughing to hare 
feen how the ſober aukward thing looked when the wa 
forced out of her intrenchments. In ſhorr, Sir, it is 
« impoſſible to give you a true notion of our ſport, unleſs 
« you would come one night amongſt us; and though it 
be directly againſt the rules of our ſocicty to admit a 
« male viſitant, we repoſe ſo much confidence in 

« filence and taciturnity, that it was agreed by the whole 
+ club, at our laſt mecting, to give you entrance for ane 


* night as a ſpectator. 
I am your humble ſervant, 
KitTTY TERMAGAST. 


P. S. We ſhall demoliſh a prude next Thurſday,” 
Thouch T thank Kitty for her kind offer, I do not a 


preſent and in myſelf any inclination tu venture my pet- 
ton with her and her romping compamons. I ſhould te- 
gard myſelf as a fecond Clodius, intruding on the m- 
{terious rites of the Bona Dea, and ſhould apprehend 
being demolithed as much as the prude. 
The following letter comes from a gentleman, whoſe 
taſie T find is much too delicate to endure the leaſt ad- 
vunce towards romping. I may perhaps hereafter in- 
prove upon the hint he has given me, and make it tie 
tubie*r of a whole Spectator; in the mean time take it 
it follows in his own words. 

« Mr. 
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« Mr. Spectator, 
«JT is my misfortune to be in love with a young 


+2 creature who is daily commirting faults, which 


though they give me rhe utmoſt uncaſinets, I know 
not how to reprove her for, or even acquaint her with. 
She is pretty, dreſſes well, is rich, and good-iumour- 
ted; but either wholly neglefts, or has no notion cf 
that which polite people have agrecd to diſtinguiſh by 
© the name of Delicacy. After our return from a walk 
© the other day, ſhe threw herſclf into an clbow-chair, 
© and profeſſed before a large company, that © ſhe was 
« all over in a ſweat.” She told me this afrernoon 
that her ſtomach aked;”” and was complaining yeſter- 
day at dinner of ſomething that “ ſtuck in her teeth.” 
© I treated her with a baſket of fruit laſt ſummer, which 
© the eat ſo very greedily, as almoſt made me reſolve 
© never to ſee * more. In ſhort, Sir, I begin to 
© tremble whenever I fre her about to ſpcak or move. 
© As the does not want ſenſe, if ſhe takes thele hints I 
+ am happy; if not, I am more than afraid, that theſe 
© things which ſhock me even in the behaviour of a 
© miltcets, will appear inſupportable in that of a wife. 


I am, Sir, your's, &c.“ 


My next letter comes from a correſpondent whom I 
tannot but very much value upon the account which the 
gives cf herſelf. 


* Mr. Spectator, 
AM happily arrived at a ſtate of tranquillity, 
J which few people envy, I mean that of an old 
* maid; therefore being wholly unconcerncd in all that 
medley of follies which our ſex is apt to contract 
from their filly fondneſs of yours, I read your rail- 
* leries on us without provocation. 1 can fay with 


Hamlet, 


„Nor woman neither. 


R 2 Therefore, 
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© Therefore, dear Sir, as you never ſpare your own fer, 
do not be afraid of reproving what is ridicul.n.; in ours, 
* and you will oblige at leaſt one woman, who is 


* Your humble ſervant, 
* SUSANNA FRaost,' 


2» — 

6 M wife to a clergyman, and cannot help thinki 

6 1 that in _ t. = or = character of — 
« you meant riyſelf, therefore I have no quarrel againſt 
« you for the other nine characters. 


* Your humble ſervant, 
X. A. X' 


No. CCXVIII. FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 8g. 
Quid de quoque viro, & cui dicas, ſæpe caveto. Hos. 


Hue a care 
Of whom r 
7. 


HAPPENED the other day, as my way is, to ſtroll 

into a little coffte-houſe beyond Aliigate; and a 
I far there, two or three very plain ſenſible men were 
talking of the Spectator. One id, that he had that 
morning drawn the great b-refit-ticket; another wiſhed 
he had; but a third ſhaked his head and faid, it wa 
a pity that :e writer of that paper was ſuch a ſortef 
man, that it was nov great matter whether he had it c 
no. Het, it fe-ms, Bid the good man, the moſt extra- 
vagant creature in the world; has run throug!: vaſt ſums, 
and yet been in continual want; a man, for all he talks 
ſo well of cxconemy, unfit for any of the offices of life 
by reaſon of his profuſeneſs. It would be an unhappy 
thing to be his wife, his child, or his friend; and yet 
he talks as well of thoſe duties of life as any one. 
reflexion has brought me to fo caſy — 
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every thing which is falſe, that this heavy accuſation 
cave me no manner of uncaſineſ-; bur at the ſame time 
it threv- me into deep thouglit un the ſubjcct of fame 
in general; and I coul not bis pity fiich as were fo 
weix, as to value what the common people fay cut cf 
mer own talkative teinper t the advantage or dimi- 
nution of thoſe whom they mention, wihout being 
moved cither by malice or 2v0d-will. It will be too 
long to expatiate upon the tenſe all man ind have of 
famc, and the inexpreſſibie pleature which there is in 
tz approbation of wor hy men, to all wito are capable 
of worthy a#tions: bu: merhinks one may divide the 

ral word fame into three diterent ſpecies, as it re- 
ud the different ori ers of mankind who have any thing 
w do with it. Fame therefore may be divided into 
glory, which reſpects the hero; reputation, which is 

ſerved by every gentieman; and credit, which muſt 
2 by every trudeiman. Theſe poſſeſſions 
in fame are dearcr than life to thoſe characters of men, 
or rather are the life of theſe characters. Glorv, while 
the hero purſues great and noble eyterprizes, is impreg- 
nable; and all the aſſailants of his renown dy but fhew 
teir pain and impatience of it's brigluncls, without 
tirowing the lcaſt ſhade upon it. If the foundation 
ef an high name be virtue and ſet vice, all that is of- 
fired againſt it is but rumour, which is t mort- lived 
to ſtand up in competition with glory, which is cver- 


Reputation, which is the portion of every man who 
would live with the clegant and knowing part of man- 
kind, is as ſtable as glory, if it be as well founded; and 
the conmon cauſe of human ſociety is rhougi:t concerned 
when we hear'a man of g:od behaviour calumaiarcd ; 
delides which, accurding to a prevailing cuſtum amongſt 
us, every man has his defence in his own arm: and re- 
proach is ſoon checked, put out of countenance, and 
overtaken by diſg race. 

The moſt uuhappy of all men, and the moſt expoſed 
to the maliynity and wantonneſs of the common voice, 
b the trader. Credit is undone in whiſpers. The 
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te mmn's wound 1s received from one who is more 
priv..te and more cruel than the rufhan with the lan. 
thorn and dagger. The manner of repeating a man's 
name, — A + Mr. Caſh, Oh! do you leave vour 
* at his thop? Why, do you know Mr. Searoom ? He 
is indeed a general merchant.” I fay, I have feen, 
fr-m the iteration of a man's name, hidiag one t 
of him, and explairing what you hide, by ſaying ſome. 
thing to his ad antage when you ſpeak, a merchane 
hurt in his credit; and him who every day he lived, K. 
teraily added to the value of his native country, undone 
one who was only a burden and a blemiſh to it. 
Since every body who Knows the world is ſenſible of 
this yu evil, how» care ful ought a man to be in his las- 
age of a mcrchant? It may poſſibly be in the 
-7 very ſhallow creature to lay the 2 of the belt fo 
mily in the moſi opulent city; and the more fo, the more 
highly Le deſerves of his country; that is to ſay, the far. 
ther he places his wealth out of his hands, to draw home 
that of another climate. 

In this cafe an ill werd may change into want, 
and by a raſh ſeutence a free and generous may 
in a few days be reduced to reren, How little does 2 
giddy prater imagine, that an idle phraſe to the disfayour 

a merchant may be as pernicious in the 
as the forgery of a decd to bar an inkeritance would be 
to a gentleman? Land ſtands where it did before a 
tleman was calumniated, and the ſtate of a 
is juſt as it was before calumny was offered to diminiſh 
it, there is time, place and cccafion, expected to unravel 
al! that is contrived againſt thoſe characters; bur the 
trader who is icacy y for probable demands upon bim, 
can have no armour — the inquiſitive, the mals 
cious, and the envious, who are prepared to til the cry 
to his diſhonour. Fire and ſword are flow engines of 
daſtruction, in compariſon of the babbler in the cafe of 
the merchant. 

For this reaſon I thought it an imitable piece of hv- 
manity of a gentleman of my acquaintance, who 


great variety of atfaics, and uſed to talk with warmth 
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h againſt gentlemen by whom he thought him- 
LiF al dealt with; but he would never let any thing be 
urged againſt a merchant, with whom he had any dif- 
ference, except in a court of juſtice. He uſed to lay, 
that to ſpeak ill of a merchant, was to begin his ſuit with 
judgment and execution. One cannot, I thick, tay 
more on this occaſion, than to „that the merit 
of the merchant is above that of all other ſubjects; for 
while he is untouched in his credit, his hand- writing is 
1 more portable coin for the ſervice of his tellyv· citizens, 
and his word the gold of Ophir to the country — 
refides. . 


No, CCXIX. SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 10. 


Vix ea noftra voc Ovi. 
Theſe 1 ſcarce call our own. 


THERE are but few men who are not ambitious of 
diſtinguiſhing themſelves in the nation or councry 

where they live, and of growing confiderable amon 
thoſe with whom they converſe. There is a kind 
—— and reſpect, which the meaneſt and moſt in- 
enihcant part of mankind endeavour to procure in the 
little circle of their friends and acquaintance. The pooreſt 
mechanic, nay, the man who lives upon common alms, 
gets him his fer of admirers, and delights in that ſupe- 
nerity u hich he enjoys over thoſe who are in fome re- 
ſpccto beneath him. This ambition, which is natural to the 
foul of man, might methinks receive a very happy turn; 
and, if it were rightly directed, contribute as much to a 
p:riun's advantage, as it generally does to his uncaſineſs 
and diſquict. 

mall therefore ther ſome thoughts on this 
ſubie&t, which 1 * 2 with in other writers; 
and thall fer them down as they have occurred to me, 
_—_— being at the pains to connect or metholiſe 
All ſuperiority and pre-eminence that one man can 
have orer auvther, — 
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lity, which, conſidered at large, is either that of fo 
body, or mind. The firit is that which conſiſts in birth, 
title, cr riches; and is the moit foreiyn to our nature, 
and what we can the Icaſt call our own of any of the 
three kinds of quality. In retatiin to the body, qua- 
lity ariſes from health, ſtrength, or beauty; which are 
ncarer to us, and more a part of curteivcs than the for. 
mer. Quality, as it regards the mind, h45 it's riſe from 
knowledge or virtue; and is thut which is more effential 
to us, and more intimately united with us than either of 
the «ther two. 

The quality of fortune, though a man has leſs reaſon t 
value himſelf upon it than on that of the bedy or mind, 
is kowever the kind of quality which makes the moſt 
ſhining figure in the eye of the world. 

As virtue is the moſt reaſunabic and genuine ſource of 
honour, vc engrally find in titles an intimation of ſome 

articular crit that ſhould recommend men to the high 
— which they poſſcis. Holineſs is aſcribed to the 
pope ; majetty to kings; ſcrenity or mildnefs of temper w 
princes; excellence or perfection to ambaſſadors; grace 
to archbiſheps; honour to peers; worthip or venerable 
behaviour to magiſtrates; and reverence, which 1s of the 
ſame import as the former, to the inferir clergy. 

In the founders of great families, ſuch attributes of 
honour are generally correſpondent with the virtues f 
the perſon tu whom they are applied; but in the deſcend- 
ents they are too often the marks rather of grandeur 
than of merit. The ſtamp and denomination ftill con» 
tiaues, but the intrinſic value is frequently loft. 

The dearth-bed ſhews the cmptinc i c titles in a true 
light. A poor difpirited ſinner lies trembling under the 
apprchenfions of the ſtate he is entering un; and is aked 
by a grave attendant how his helincfs does? Another 
hears himfelf addreſſed to under the title of highneſs cr 
excellency, who. lies under ſuch mean circumſtances d 
mortality, as are the diſgrace of human nature. Titles # 
tuch a time look rather like infults and mockery dun 


reſpect. 
Fc truth cf it is, honours are in this world under 
no regulation; true quality is neglected, virtuc is oppreſ 
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a, md vice triumphant. The laſt day will re Atifv tt is 
iorder, and affign to every one a Ffation tui able to the 
ten y of his character; rapks will be then adjuſted, and 
pre ceclency fer night. 

Methinks we frould have an ambition, if not to ad- 
rznce urſe ves in another world, at leaft to preterve our 

in it, and out ſhine our interiors in virtue her, that 
they may not be put abore us in a ftate which is to ſettle 
the dittinet ion fur erernty, 

Mon in icr arc cailed © ftrangers and ſojourners 
« xpon earth, and life a * pilgrimage.” Several hea- 
then as well as chriftian aurhors, under the ſame kind of 
metaphor, have repreſented the world as an inn, u nich 
was upl; defigned to furniſh us with acc mmodation> in 
this our paſi.ge. It is therefore very abſurd to think of 
ſing up our reſt before we come to our journeys end, 
ind not rather ro take care of the reception we thall there 
meet, than to fix cur thoughts on the little c oveniences 
and advantages which we enjoy one above another in the 

to it. 

"Heitieres makes whe of anerder kind of allufion, which 
is very beautiful, and wonderfully to incline us to 
be farisfied wirh the poſt in which Providence has placed 
us. We are . he. as in a theatre, where eve 
one has a part all to him. The jour GI 
hes upon a man is to 2*t his part in perfection t may 
indeed fay, that our part does not ſuit us, and that we 
toul act another better. But this, fays the philoſopher, 
s not our buſineſs. All that we are concerned in is to 
euc! 'n the part which is given us. If it be an improper 
one, the falt i, not in us, but in him who has caſt bur 
ſeveral parts, and is the great diſpoter of the drama. 

The part that wes ae by this philoſopher himſelf 
was but a verv ind tent one, for he lived and died a 
flav:. His abu to comeritment in this particular, re- 
ceives a very great enforcement from the above - mention - 
ed conſide ration, if we remember that our youu in the 
other world will be new caft, and that mankind will be 
there ranged in different tations of ſuperiority and pre- 
tainence, in proportion as they have here excelled one 
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another in virtue, and performed in their ſeveral poſh d 
life the duties which belong to them. 

There are many beautiful paſſages in the little 
— been, entitled, The Wiſdom of Solomon, to 

orth the vanity of honour, and the like temporal blef. 
fings which are in ſo great repute among men, and w 
comfort thote who have not the poſſeffion of them. It e. 
preſents in very warm and noble terms this advancement 
of a good man in the other world, and the great ſumti 
which it will produce among thoſe who are his ſuperior 
in this. Then ſhall the righteous man ſtand in 

* boldncſs before the face of fuch as have afflifted hi 
and made no account of his labours. When they ke 
© it, they ſhall be troubled with terrible fear, and ſhall be 
* amazed at the ſtrangencſs of his ſalvation, ſo far beyond 
© all that they looked for. And they repeating and 
« proaning for anguiſt. of ſpirit, ſhall ſay within then- 
© ſelves; this was he whom we had ſome time in derifon, 
and a proverb of reproach. We fools accounted his lit 
© madneſs, and his end to be without honour. How u 
© he numbered among the children of God, and his lo 
© is among the ſaints! 

If the reader would ſee the deſcription of a life that is 
paſſed away in vanity, and among the ſhadows of 
and greatneſs, he may fee it very finely drawn in the (ame 

lace. In the mean time, fince it is neceilary in the pre- 

nt conſtitution of things, that order and diftin&tion 
ſhould be kept in the world, we ſhould be happy, if thoſe 
who enjoy the upper ſtations in it, would endeavourto 
ſurpaſs others in virtue, as much as in rank, and by ther 
humanity and condeſcenſion make their ſuperiority caly 
and acceptable to thoſe who are beneath them; and if, on 
the contrary, thoſe who are in meaner poſts of life, wouid 
confider how they may better their condition hereafter, 
and by a juſt deference and fubmittion to their fupenars, 
make them happy in thoſe blefſings with which Pro 
dence thouyht nt to diſtinguiſh them. C 
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No. CCXX. MONDAY, NOVEMBER 12. 


Rumorcſque ſerit varios Viss. 
A thoutand rumours ſpreads. 


Sir, 

WHV will ly to my father for my love? I 
a cannot hap it if he will ha you my — dut 
I aſſure you it is nut in his power, nor even in my own, 
to give you my heart. Dear Sir, do but conſider the 
+ jl]-conſequence of fuch a match; you are fify-five, I 
« twenty-one. You are a man of buſineſs, and mightily 
© converſant in arithmetic and making calculations; be 
© pleaſed therefore to conſider what ion your 
i ſpirits bear to mine, and when you have made a juſt 
© eſtimate of the neceſſary decay on one fide, and the re- 
+ dundance on the other, you will act accordingly. This 
perhaps is ſuch as you may not expect from a 
young lady; but my happineſs is at flake, and I muſt 
talk plainly. I mortally hate you; and fo, as you and 
my father agree, you may take me or leave me: bur if 
4 be fo good as never to ſee me more, you will 
for ever oblige, | 


« Sir, 
* Your moſt humble ſervant, 
© HENRIETTA.” 


© Mr. b 
THE are ſo many artifices and modes of falſe wir, 
I and ſuch a variety of humour diſcovers itſelf among 
it's votaries, that it would be impoſſible to exhauſt fo 
fertile a ſubject, if you would think fit to reſume it. 
The following inftances may, if vou think tit, be added 
* by way of appendix to your diſcourſes on that fubject. 
That feat of poetica! activity mentioned by Horace, 
of an author who could compoſe two hundred verſes 
while he ſtood upon one leg, has been imitated, M I 
have 
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© have heard, by a modcn writer; who pri himſel 
© on the — his invention, nnn 
dition to his fame to have cach picce minuted with the 
exact number of hours or day: it coſt him in the com. 
« poſition. He could taſte no praiſe until be had . 
* quainted you in how ſhort ſpace of time tc had & 
4— it; md win ws > mad bf nee teat 
© his art as of his diſpatch. 


—Accipe, ſi vis, 
Accipiam tabulas; detur nubis locus, 
Cuſtodes: videamus uter plus ſcribete p ſſit. Hos. 


Here's pen and ink, and time, and place; let's 
Who can write moſt, and faſteſt, you or I. KL 


This was the whole of his ambition; and therefore l 
© cannot but think the flights of this rapid author 
© proper to be oppoſed to thoſe laborious nothings whi 
« you have obſerved were the delight of the German 
« wits, and in which they fo happily got rid of ſuchz 
* redious quantity of their time. 

© I have known a gentleman of another turn of hu- 
* mour, who, deſpiſing the name of an author, never 
printed his w but contracted his talent, and by 
* the help of a very fine diamond which he wore on hs 
little finger, was a conſiderable poet upon glaſs. He 
« had a very good epigrammatic wit; and there was not 
a parlour or tavern- window where he viſited or dined 
fur ſome years, which did not receive ſome ſketches 
* memorials of it. It was his misfortunc at laſt to loſe 
© his genius and his ring to a ſharper at play, and he b 
nat attempted to make a verſe ſince. 
© But of all contractions or expedients for wit, I. 
mire that of an ingenious projector whoſe book I have 
len. This virtuoſo being a mathematician, has, accord- 
ing to his taſte, thrown the art of poetry into a thor 
problem, and contrived tables by which any one with- 
our knowing a word of grammar or ſenſe, my, to his 
great comfort, be able to compoſe, or rather to ereft 
Latin verſes, His tables are a kind al er+ + 

* * 
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« rithms, which being divided into ſeveral ſquares, and all 
+ inſcribed with ſu many incoherent words, appear to the 
exe fomewhar like a fortune · telling ſcreen. What a joy 
© maſt it be to the unlcarned operator to tind that theſe 
« words being carefully collected and writ down in order 
accordi ug to the problem, fart of themſelves into hexa · 
© meter and pcnt.uncter verſes? A friend of mine, who is 
+ ſtudent in attrology, mecting with this bouk, per- 
formed the opcracion, bv the rules there ſet down; he 
+ ſhewed his verſes to the next of his acquaintance, who 
+ happened to underſtand Latin; and being informed 
they deſcribed a tempeſt of wind, very luckily prefixed 
the in, together with a tranflation, to an almanac he was 
© jult then printing, and was ſuppoſed to have foretold 
the luſt great ſtorm. 

think the only improvement beyond this, would be 
that which the late duke of Buckingham mentioned to 
© x ſtupid pretender to puctry, as the project of a Dutch 
mechanic, viz. a mill ro make verfes. This being the 
* moſt compen:lious method of all which have yet been 
© propoſed, may deſerve the thoughts of our ern vir- 
© 1008 who are employed in new diſcoveries for the pub- 
dic grod: and it may be worth the while to conſider, 
© whether in an ifland where few are content without 
being rhought wits, it will not be a common benefit, 
that wit as well as labour ould be made cheap. 


I am, Sir, 
* Your humble {crvant, &c.“ 


Mr. Spectator, 

or TAN dine ar a gentleman's houſe, where there 
* are two young ladies, in themſelves very agrecable, 
© but very e314 in their behaviour, becauſe they under- 
' nd me for a perſon that is to break my mind, as the 
' puraſe is, very fuddenly t) one of them. But I take 
' this Way to acquaint them, that I am not in love with 
' ther of chem, in hopes they will uſe me with that 
' 25f224hle Freedom and intiderence hic. i they do all the 
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* reſt of the world, and not to drink to one another only, 
but ſometimes caft a kind look, with their ſervice ta, 


« Sir, 
* Your humble ſervant,” 


Mr. Spectator, : : 
0 1 AM a young gentlemm. and take it for a piece of 
1 good-brecding to pull off my hat when I fee any 
thing peculiarly charming in any woman, whether [ 
* know her or not. I take care that there is nothing lu- 
« (dicrous or arch in my manner, as if I were to betray z 
« womzn into a ialutation by way of jeſt or humour; and 
except I am acquainted with her, I find ſhe ever takesir 
for a rule, that ſhe is to look upon this civility and ho- 
mage I pay to her ſuppoſed merit, as an impertience 
or forwarda«ts which the is to cbſcrve and neglect. 1 
« with, Sir, you would fettic the bufinets of ſalutation; 
© and pleaſe to inform me how TI thall reßa the ſudden 
© impulſe I have to be civil to what gives an idea of me. 
« rit; or tell theſe creatures how to behave themſcires in 
return to the eſteem I have for them. My atfoirs are 
« ſuch, that vour deciſion will be a favour ro me, if it be 
only to ſave the unneceſſary expence of wearing out my 


© hat fo faſt as I do at preſent. 
: IJ am, Sir, 
« Your's, 
« D.T. 


P. S. There are ſome tl at I know me, and wil 
not bow to me.“ T 
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No. CCXXI. TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 13. 
Ah Ovo 
Une ad mala Hor. 


From eggs which firſt are ſet upon the board, 
To apples ripe, with which it laſt is ſtot'd. 


WHEN I have finiſhed ary of my ſpeculations, it is 
my method to conſiq ur which of the ancient authors 
e touched upon the ſubject that I treat of. By this 
means I meet with ſome celebrated thought upon it, or a 
thought of my own expreſſed in better words or fome 
imilitude for the illoſtration of my ſubject. This is hat 
pres birth to the motto of a ſpeculation, which I rather 
mooſe to take out of the poets than the proſe - writers, as 
be former generally give a finer turn to a thought than 
te latter, and by couching it in few words, and in har- 
bh nous numbers, make it more portable to the memory. 

My reader is therefore ſure to meet with at leaſt one 
vo line in every paper, and very often finds his unagi- 
mion entertained by a hint that awakens in his memory 
fur beautiful paſſage of a claflic author. 

It was a faying of an ancient philoſopher, which I find 
me of our writes have aſcribed ro queen Elizabeth, who 
perhaps might have taken occaſion to repeat it, © that a 
« 22304 face is a letter of recommendation,” Ir natu- 
a makes the beholders inquiſitive into the perfon who 
„me owacr of it, and generally prepoileftes them in his 
our. A handfome motto has the fame effect. Beſides 
tio it a,wavs gives a fupernumerary beauty to a paper, 
al is ſometimes in a manner neceſtary when the writer is 
eng in what may appear a paradox to vulgar minds, 
n !hews that he is ſupported by good authorities, and 
vn ſin gular in his opinion. 

| muſt confe!s, the motto is of little uſe to an unlearned 
Rater, for which reafon I conſi ler it enly as “ a word ta 
* the wie. Bur as for my unicarned friends, if they 
cannot reli the motto, I take care to make proviſion for 
lm in tac body of my paper. If they do not under- 

S 2 | ſtand 
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fland the ſign that is hung out, they know very well by 
it, that chey may incet with entertainment in the houſe; 
and I think 1 was never better pleaſed than with a plain 
m. com liment. who, vp his friend's tellirg him 
th he wouid like che Spettitor much better if ke u- 
der d the motto, replicd, © that goul wine nceds no 
bum. 

have heard of a couple of precghers in a 
town, who cndcavoured which thovy outline Une u- 
ober, and draw together te grenteſt e yrevation. One 
of tem being well verted in tlie tatLere, ied to quote 
every now and then a La in b ntence to his illiterate 
hearers, who it ſeems found rthemicives fo edificd by it, 
that they flocked in greater nuntber to this learned man 
than to his rival. The other finding bis congregation 
mouldering every Sunday, and hearing at length what 
was the occaficn of it, refolved to gixe lis pariſh a little 
Latin in his turn; but being unac quainted with any of the 
fathcrs, he digeſted into his fermons the whole bock d 
Que Genus, adding however ſuch explications to it as he 
thought might be tor the benefit of his people. He after. 
wards entered vpoun As in præſenti, which he converted 
in the ſame manner to the uſe of his pariikoners. This 
in a very little time thickened his audience, filled his 
church, and routed his antagoniſi. 

The natural love to Latin, which is fo prevalent in 
our common people, makes me think that my ſpeculz- 
tions fare never the worſe among them from that lirtle 
ſcrap which appears at the head of them; and what the 
more encourages me in the uſe of quotations in an un- 
known tongue, is, that J hear the ladies, whoſe appro 
bation I value more than that of the whole learned 
world, declare themielves in a more particular manner 
pleaſed with my Greek mottos. 

Detigning this day's work for a diſſertation upon the 
two extremities of my paper, aud having already dif- 
patched my motto, I hall, in the next place, difcourle 
upon thoſe ſingſe capital letters, which are placed atthe 
end of it, and winch have afforded great matter of ſpecu- 
lation to the curious. I have heard varivus conjectures 

upen 
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pen this ſubjc&t. Some tell us that C is the mark of 
tin e papers that are written by the clergyman, though 
others atcribe them to the club in general: that the pa- 
en marked with R were written by my friend Sir 
wer: that L. ſigniſios the lawyer, whom I have deſerib- 
om my fecond fpeculation; and that T lands for the 
er or merchant : but the letter X, which is placed at 
the end of Frae fe of my papers, is that which has puz- 
zel the whole rown, as they cinnot think of any name 
witch begins with that latter, except Xenophon and 
Nerxi . who enn neither of them be ſuppoſed to have had 
mr hund in theſe ſpeculattons. 

In antwer to theſe inquititive gentlemen, who have 
mm of them male mquiries of me by letter, I muſt 
tel them the repiy of an ancicnt philoſopher, who car- 
rel fomething hidden under his clioke. A certain ac- 
q:zinancc deſiring him to let him know what it was he 
wrered fo carctuliy, © 1 cover it,” favs he, © on pur- 
& note that you thould not Know.“ I have made uſe of 
mul obicure marks for the ſame purpoſe. They are, 
pcrhaps, little amulets or charms to preſerve the paper 
unſt the faſcination and malice of evil eyes; for which 
rcalun I would not have my reader furprized, if hereafter 
he fees any of my papers marked with a Qa Z. a I, an 
de. or with the word Abraculabra. 

| thall, however, io far cxp.zm myſelf to the reader, 
to let him know that the letters C, L, and X, are 
cabalbtical, and carry more in them than it is proper 
for the world to be acquainted with. Thoſe who are 
rerſed in the philoſophy of Pythagoras, ard ſwear by the 
Tetrachtys, that is, the number four, will know very well 
that the number ten, which is f,nilicd by the letter X, 
(and which has ſo much perplexed the town) has in it 
many particular powers; that it is called by platonic 
writers the complete number; that one, two, three and 
wur put together make up the number ten; and that 
ten ts . Bur theſe are not myſteries for ordinary rea- 
ders to be let into. A man muſt have ſpent many years 
in hard ſtudy before he can arrive at the knowicdge of 
mem. 
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We had a rabbinical divine in England, who was 
chaplain to the carl of Effex in queen Elizabeth's time, 
that had an admirable head for fecrets of this nature. 
Ubon his taken the doctor of divinity's degree, he 
preached before the univerfity of Cambridge upon the firft 
verſe of the firſt chapter of the firſt book of Chronicles, 
in which, fays he, you have the three foliowing words, 

Adam, Sheth, Enoſh. 

He divided this ſhort text into many parts, and by diſco- 
vering ſeveral mytteries in each word, made a moſt learn. 
ed and cl.borate diſcourſe. The name of this profound 
rr was Dr. Alabaſter, of whom the reader may 

nd a m e particular account in Dr. Fuller's book of 
Engliſh worthies. This inftance will, I hope, convince 
my readers that there may be a great deal of fine writing 
in the capital letters which bring up the rear of my paper, 
and give them ſome ſatis faction in that particular. 
as for the fuil explication of theſe matters, I muſt refer 
them to time, which diſcovers all things. C 
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Cur alter fratrum ceſſare, & ludere, & ungi, 
Why, of two brothers, one his pleaſure loves, 
Prefers his (ports to Herod's fragant grovcs. Cxnxcu. 


© Mr. Spectator, 
0 TEN is one thing I have often looked for in your 
6 papers, and have as often wondered to find myſelf 
* diſappointed; the rather, becauſe I think it a ſuby 
* every way —— to your deſign, and by being left 
unattempted by others, ſeems reſerved as a proper em- 
* ployment for you: I mean a diſquiſition, from whence 
it procceds, that men of the brighteſt parts, and melt 
* comprehenſive genius, completely furnithed with u- 
* lents for any province in human affairs; ſuch as by 
* their wiſe leſſons of ceconomy to others have a_ 
ev 
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evident, that they have the juſtcſt notions of life, 
and of true ſenſe in the conduct of it :—— from what 
* unhappy contradiftivus cauſe it proceer|<, that per- 
* ſons thus finiſhed by nature and by art, ſh uld fo often 
fail in the management of that which they fo well 
underſtand, and want the addreſs to make a right 
© application of their own rules. This is cerrminly a 
+ prodi;ious inconſiſtency in behaviour, and makes much 
tuch a figure in morals as a monſtrous birth in na- 
* wurals, with this difference onv, which great'y ag- 
* gravates the wonder, that it 1,ppens much more fre- 
* quzntiv; and what a blemifh d cs it caſt upon wit and 
* learning in the general account of the world? and in 
how dilu-lvantageous a light does it expoſe them to the 
* buty clals of mankind, that there ſhould be ſo many 
* in{tinces of perſons who have ſo conducted their lives 
in ſpite of theſe tranſcendent advantages, as neither 
to be happy in themſelves, nor uſeful to their friends; 
* when every body ſees it was intirely in their own 
* power to be eminent in both theſe characters? For my 
* part, I think there is no reflexion more aftoniſhing 
than to conſider one of theſe gentlemen ſpending a fair 
* fortune, running in every body's debt without the leaft 
* apprchenhon of a future reckoning, and at laſt leaving 
* not only his own children, but poſſibly thoſe of other 
people. by his means, in ſtarving circumſtances; while 
* fellow, whom one would ſcarce ſuſpect to have a hu- 
man foul, ſhail perhaps raiſe a vaſt eſtate out of no- 
* thing, and be rhe founder of a family capable of being 
very conſiderable in their country, and doing _ 
* iiluſtrious ſervices to it. That this obſervation is juſt, 
* experience has put beyond al! diſpute. But h 
the fact be ſo evident and glaring, vet the cauſes of it 
Lare ſtill in the dark; which makes me perſuade my- 
* felf, that it would be no unacceptable piace of enter- 

tainment to the town, to inquire into the hidden ſources 
ot h, uncccountable an evil. 

Jam, Sir, 


What 
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What this correſpondent wonders at, has been mat. 
ter f Hνmirat ion ever fince there was any ſuch thing az 
human life. Horace reflects upon this incontiſtency v 
agreeably in the chara#ter of Tigelliu, whom he makes 
a might y pretender ty economy, and tolle vou, vou mięht 
one day hear him ſpcak the moſt plulotopic things ima. 
ginable concerning being contented with a little, and 
his contempt of «ry thing but mere neceſſaries, and in 
half a weck ait-r tpend a thoutind pound, When he 
favs his of him with relation to expence, he deſcribes 
him as unequal to himſelf in every other cirumitance of 
life. And indecd, if we confider laviſh men carefully, 
we fhail find it always proceeds from a certain mcapacity 
of poſſeſſing themſcives, and tinding enjoyment in their 
own minds. XIr. Dryden has expreficd this very excel. 
lently ja the character of Zimri. 


A man fo various, that he ſeem'd to be 

Not one, but all mankind's cpitorae, 

Stiff in opinion, always in the wrong, 

Was every thing by ſtarts, and nothing long ; 
But in the courſe ot one revolving moon, 

Was chymiſt, fidler, ſtateſman, and buttcon.” 
Then all for women, painting, rhimin:, drinking. 
Befides ten thouſand freaks that died in thi eing. 
Bleſt madman, who could every hour employ 

In ſomethiug new to wiſh or to envy |! 

In ſquane” ring wealth was his peculiar art, 
Nothing went unrcwarded but defert.”? 


This looſe ſtare of the foul hurries the 
from one purſuit to another; and the reaton that his ex- 
pences are greater than another's, is, that his wants are 
alſo more numerous. But what makes fo many go on 
in this way to tlicir lives end, is, that they certainly da 
not know how contemptible they are in the eyes of the 
reſt of mankind, or rather, that indecd they are not ſo 
contemptible as they deferve. Tully ſays, it is the greateſt 
of wiekedneſs to leſſen your paternal eſtate. And if a man 
would thoroughly conſider how much worſe than baniſh 
ment it muſt be to his child, to ride by tc eſtate — 
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Sould have been his, had it not been for his father's in- 


juſtice to him, he would be ſmitten with the retlex:n 
more deeply than can be underſtood by any but one who 
is a father. Sure there can be nothing more afflicting, 
ton to think it had been happier fr his fon to have been 
born of any other man living than himſelf. 

It is not Am - much thought of, but it is certainly 
a verv important leffon, to learn how to enjoy ordin 
life, and to be able to relith your being without the trani- 

xt of {ne pation, or gratification of ſome appetite. 

or want of this capacity, the worid is filled with whet- 
ters, tipplers, cutters, appery, and all the numerous train 
of thoſe who, for want of thinking, are forced to be ever 
excrciſfing tlie ir feeling or taſting. It would be hard on 
this ocaſion to mention the harmleſs ſmokers of tobacco 
and takers of ſnuff. 

The {lower part of mankind, whom my correſpondent 
wonders ſhould get eſtates, are the more immediately 
firmed for that purſuit : they can expect diſtant things 
wit on impatience, becauſe they are not carried out of 
t1cic way either by violent paſſion or keen appetite to any 
th nz. To men addicted to delights, buſineſo is an inter- 
ruption; to ſuch as are cold to delights, bufincſs is an en- 
triamment. For which reaſon it was ſaid to one who 
cunmended a dull man for his application, No thanks 
* tz him; if he had no buſineſs, he would have — 


to do.“ 


No. CCXXIII. THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 1;. 
O ſuavis ima! qualem te dicam bonam, 
Antehac tui, tales cum fint reliquae ! |  Pnazpr. 


O feet foul ! how good muſt you have been heretofore, 
Wien your remains are fo delicious! 


WIEN reflect upon the various fate of thoſe mul - 
tudes of ancient writers who flouriſhed in Greece 
uud Italy, I confider time as an immenſe occan in which 
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many noble authors are intirely fwallowe.! up, many x 

much ſhattered and damaged, fome quite e15jointed and 
broken into pieces. while frac have wholly <caped the 
c:mmon wreck ; but the number of the Lift is very ſmall, 


Appare:t r5ri nantes in gurgite vaſlo. Vine, 
«© One t.cre a::d there floats on the vaſt aby is,” 


Among the mutilated poets of antiquity, there 5; 
none whoſe fragments arc fo beautiful as thote of Sap. 
pho. They give us a taſte of ler way of writ 
which is perfectly conformable with that extra rd; 
character we find of her, in the remarks of thoſe great 
critics who were converſant with her works when 
were intire. One may fee by what is left of them, 
that ſhe followed nature in all her rhon,_{its, withour 
deſcending to thoſe little points, conceits, and tum 
of wit with which many of our mcdern lyrics are 
miſerably infefted. Her ſoul ſeems to have been made 
up of love and pretry : ſhe felt the paſſion in all it 
warmth, and deſcribed it in all it's ſymptoms. Sheis 
cailed by ancient authors the tenth muſe: and by Ply 
tarch is compared to Cacus the fon of Vulcan, who 
breathed out nothing bur lame. I do not know by the 
character that is given of her works, whether it is net 
for the benefit of mankind that they are luit. They 
were filled with ſuch bewirching tendernct; and rap- 
ture, that it might have been dangerous to have give 
them a r-ading. 

An inc tent lover, called Phaon, occafioned great 
calamitics to ti pcetical lady. She fell duiperatelym 
love with him, and took a voyage into Sicity, in purſut 
ef him, he having withdraun himſelf thither on pu- 
poſe: to avoid her. It was in that ifland, and on ths 
oce "wn, ſhe is ſuppoſed to have made the hyan w 
Venus, with a tranilation of which I fai preſent mr 
rende. Her hymn was inelFe&tral for the procunay 
that hay: ineſs which ſhe prayed for in it. Fhaon we 
ſtill obdurate, and Sappho fo tranſported with the 5 
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lence her palſion, that he was reſolved to get rid of it 


at m price. 
There was a promontory in Acarnania called Leucate, 
en the tp of which was a little temple dedicated to 
o. In this temple it was uſual for deſpairing lovers 
welle their vows in fecret, and afterwards to fling 
Sem lves from the top of the precipice into the ſca, 
WIC, ther were ſometimes taken up alive. This place 
ws therefore called, „ The Lover's Leap; and whether 
cus the fright they had been in, or the reſolution that 
ch them to % drcarlful a remedy, or the bruiſes 
uch they (tren received in their full, banilhed all the 
wader ſentiments of love, and give their ſpirits another 
en; hee who had taken this lcap were obterved never 
voice into that paſſtion. Sappho tried the cure, but 
pit the experiment, 
einge given this thort account of Sappho, fo far 
„ ic acts the following ode, I tha!l ſabiom the tran- 
fin of it as it was ſent me by a friend, whoſe ad- 
mirable patorant and Winter-picce have been already fo 
well recoived, The reader will find in it that parnetic 
Weitz which is fo peculiar to him, and fo ſuitable 
tic ode he has here tranflared. This ode in the 
6. belies thoſe beauties obſerved by Madam Dacier, 
ral harmonious turns in the words, witch are not 
in the Engliſh. I mutt farther ad, tar the tranſla- 
| [145 preſerved every image and ſcutiment of Sappho, 
1aftinding it has all the eaſe and ſpirit of an ori- 
wt, Tn a word. if the ladies have a mind to know 
de manner of writing prattifed by the fo» much cele- 
ot Solo, they may here few it in it's genuine and 
rr borgrys withuut any fourciin or akcted orna- 
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4 Vene, beauty of rhe ſkies, 
* To vw... a thuuſfand temples riſe 
« Guily 
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4 Gaily falſe in gentle ſmiles, 

& Full of love-perplexing wiles; 

« O goddeſs ! trom my heart remove 
The waſting cares and pains of love. 


II. 
6 If ever thou haſt kindly heard 
« A ſong in ſoft diſtreſs preferr'd, 
« Propitious to my tuncful vow, 
4 O gentle godicts! hear me now. 
« Defſcend thou bright, immortal gueſt, 
« In all thy radiant charms con ſeit. 


III. 
« Thou once didſt leave almighty Jove, 
4 And all the golden roofs above: 
« The car thy wanton ſparrows drew, 
« Ho ring in air they lightly flew ; 
As to my bow r they wing'd their way, 
« 1 ſaw their quiv'ring pinions play. 


IV. 
& The birds diſmiſs'd (while you remain) 
« Bore back their empty car again : 
Then you, with looks divinely mild, 
In ev'ry heav'aly feature ſmil'd, 
And aſk'd what new complaints I made. 
And why I call'd you to my aid? 


V 
& What frenzy in my boſom rag'd, 
« Ard by what cure to be aſſwag' d? 
«© What gentle yo th I would allure, 
„M hom in my aittul toils ſecure ? f 
« Wh does thy tender heart ſubdue, 
„Tell me, my Sappho, tell me, who * 


VI. 
4 Tho' now he ſhuns thy longing arras, 
& He foon ſhall court thy fig hted charms ; 
„ Tho' now thy «ff rings lie deſpiſe, 
« He ſoon to thee thall tiwince ;; p 
« Tpo' now he treeze, he fron ſhall burn, | 
5 And be thy victim in hs urn, 
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VII. 
t Celeſtial viſitant, once more 
« Thy necdful pretence I implore! 
« In pity come and caſe my grict, 
« Bring diſtemper'd ſe ul relief, 
« Fav * ſuppliant's hidden 
« And give me all my heart defires. 


Madam Dacier obſerves, there is ſomething very prer- 
tr in that circumſtance of this ode, wherein Venus 
d&{cribed as ſending 2 her chariot 
at Suppho's lodgin 5 © that it 

ranhent viſit which ſhe intended to make her. Thi 
wes Sn Ip INE BIS i as >= 
{.cred it intire in his works, as a pattern of perfection in 
SEEMED. RE an 4 

inus quoted another great pocte 

nk likewiſe admirable in it's kind, and has been 
tranſlated by the ſame hand with the foregoing one. I 
ali oblige my reader with it in another paper. In the 
nean while, I cannot but wonder, that theſe two finiſhed 
peces have never been attem 
own But the of it 1 

of the ancients, which have not in them any of thoſe un- 
natural w:tticiſms that are the delight of ordinary readers, 
xe extremely 7 to render into another tongue, ſo 
v the beauties original may not appear weak and 
faded in the tranſlation. 2 


No. CCXXIV. FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 16. 
—Fulgente trahit conftriftos gloria curru 


Non minus ignotos generoſis Hon. 
——Glury's ſhining chariot ſwiftly draws 
With equal whirl the noble and the baſe. Caren 


I we look abroad upon the great multitude of man- 
End, and endeavour to trace out the principles « t 
Kun in every individual, it will, I think ſcem hight; 

T probabſe 


FE 
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yr bable that ambition runs through the whole fe, 
cies, and that every man in proportion to the vigor 
of his complexion is more or leſs actuated by it. It n 
indeed no uncommon thing to meet with men, who 
the natural bent of their inclinations, and without the 
diſcipline of philoſophy, aſpire not to the heights of 
power and grande ur; who never ſet their hearts upon; 
numerous tram of clients and dependencies, nor other 
gav appendayes of grearnets; who are contented with z 
competency, and will not moleſt their tranquillity to gain 
an abundance: but it is not therefore to be concluded 
that ſuch a man is not ambitious : his deſires may have 
cut out an cher channel, and determined him to other 
purſuits; the motive however may be ſtill the ſame; and 
in theſe cafes likewiſe the man may bc cqually puſhed a 
wi:::; the deſire of diſtinction. 

Thovęh the pure conſciouſneſs of worthy actions, ab- 
ſtracted from the views of popular applauſe, be to a 
generous mind an ample reward, yet the dchre of dif. 
tinction was doubtleſs implanted in our natures as a 
additional incentive to excrt ourſcives in virtuous ei- 
cellonce. | 

Tuis paſſion indeed, like all others, is frequently per- 
verted to cvil and igneble purpoſes; fo that we may 
account for many of the excellencies and follies of iif 
upon the fame innate principle. to wit, the defize d 
being remarkable: for tins, as it has been differently cu- 
tivated by education, ſtu dy and converſe, will bring fort 
ſuitable effects as it falls in with an invenuous Glpult 
tion, or à corrupt mind; it docs accordingly exprels l. 
ſelf in acts of magnanimiry or ſcitiſh cunuing, as it mac 
vith a good or weak underſtanding. As it has ba 
employed in embelliflliiug the mind, or adorning tl. 
ouriide, it renders the man emincntly praiſc-wortoy & 
ridiculous. Ambition therefore is not to be conf 
only to one pailion or purſuit; for as the fame humor, 
in c:aftirutions orherwite dilferent, attect the body ate 
different manners, 10 the fame aſpiring principle wic 
us ſometimes breals forth upon one object, ſometa 
upon an':ther. | ˖ 
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e · It cannot be doubted, but that there is as great a 
Wu | ire of glory in a ring of wreſtlers or cudyel-players, 
sf in any other more refined competition for ſuperio- 
bw | jy. No man that c uld avoid it, would ever ſuffer 
de hi. head to be broken but gut of a principle of honour. 
of This 1» the ſecret ſpring that puthes them forward ; 
| ad the ſuperiority which tity gain above the undiſtin- 
ler gutted maay, does more than repair thote wounds they 
2 have received in the combat. It is Mr. Walter's opinion, 
mn f that Julius Cafar, had he not been malter of the Roman 
S empire, would in all probability have made an excellent 
— wreſtler. 
nd & Great Julius, on the mountains bred, 
= « A flock perhaps or herd Fad led 
&« He that the world ſubdu' d, had been 
* 4% Bur the beſt wreſtler on the green.“ 
4. That he ſubdued the world, was owing to the acci- 
ul dens of art and knowledge; had he not met with 
a } th{e advantages, the ſame tpa:ks of emulation would 
* | have kindled within him, and prompte him to diſ- 
tingaih himſelf in fome cnterpriſe of a lower nature. 
a | Since therefore no man's lot is ſo unalterably fixed in 
” this life, but that a thouſfard accidents may either 
. | forward or diſappoint his advancement, it is, me- 
4 thinks, a plenſant and inoffenſive ſpeculation, to con- 
cer a great man as diveſted of all tlie adventitious 
M ciccumſtancee of fortune, and to bripg him down in 
. one's imagination to that low fation of life, the na- 
* wre of which bears ſome diſtant rute mblance to that 
* | thigh one he is at prefent puoſſuſſed „ff. Thus one 
«? | may view him exercitivg in m nizrure thaſe talents 
af nature, which being drawn ont by education to 
= | their full length, enable him for the 4iſchar:e of ſome 
= | important exapiovment. On the other hand, one may 
a | raiſe uneducated merit to fac't a pitch rf greatheſs. as 
= may ſeem equal to the pollibie extent of {tis improved 
wk | capacity. 
__ Thus nature furniſhes z man with a general ap; etite 
14 & glory, education determincs it to this or that purti- 
Tz cular 
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cular object. The defire of diſtinction is not, I think, 
in any inſtance more obſervable than in the variety of 
and new appearances, which the m»diſh pan of 
the world are obliged to provide, in order to make 
themfelves remarkable; for any thing glaring or par. 
ticular, either in behaviour or apperel, is known 9 
have this good effect, that it catches the eye, and wil 
not ſuffer you to paſs over the perſon ſo adorned with. 
out due notice and obſcrvation. It has likewiſe, upa 
this account, been frequently reſented as a very gra 
flight, to leave any man out of a lampoca « 
fatire, who has as much right to be there as his neigh. 
buur, becauſe it ſuppoſes the perſon not eminent 
to be taken notice of. To this paſſionate fondneſs 
diſtinction are owing various frolickſome and irregulz 
practices, — Low into nocturnal exp.oits, break- 
ing of windows, ſimging of catches, beating the wach, 
—.— drunk twice a day, killing a great number af 
with many other enterpriſes of the like fiery 
nature: for certainly many a man is more rakiſh ad 
extravagant than he would willingly be, were there an 
others to look on and give their ion. 

One very common, and at the fame time the ma 
abſurd ambition that ever ſhewed itſelf in human u. 
ture, is that which comes upon a man with expen 
and old age, the ſeaſon when it might be expected he 
ſhould be wiſe; and therefore it cannot receive any d 
th ie leſſening circumſtances which do, in fome m- 
furc, excuſe the diforderly ferments, of yourhful bid: 
I men rhe paſſion for getting raoney, excluſive of the 
character of the provident father, rhe aſſet᷑tionate u- 
band, or the generous friend It may be remarked, for 
the comfort of honeſt poverty, that this defire regs 
meſt in thoſe who have but few god qualines w- 
commend them. This is a weed that will grow in : 
barren foil. Humanity, gnod-nature, and the adw- 
tages of a liberal education, are incompatible with 5% 
rice. It is ſtrange to ſee how ſuddenly this abject pa 
fion kills all the noble ſentiments and generous 1. 
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vin is over-run with it a peevith and cricl maſter, 
3 feverc ent, an unſeciable huſband, a difant and 
miftruſtf i Friend. Bur it is more to the prefent pur- 
pole to CO der it a+ an abſurd paſſi n of the heart, 
her than as a vicious affettiin of the mind. As 
there are frequent inftances to be met with of a proud 
humility, (© this pafſion, contrary to myſt others, af- 
ft. applauſe, by avnirling all ſhow and appearance; 
r this reaſon it Will not ſometimes endure cven the 
c mmon decencies of apparel. * A coverous man will 
„dall himfcif puor, that von may ſworh s vanity by 
« c-mradifling hin.” Lore and the defive of glory, 
z they are the moſt natura, i they are capable of 
being refined into the moſt delicate an! rational paſe 
fons. It is true, the wife man who firikes gut of the 
ſecret paths of © private life, for h nour and dignity, 
ziured by the f.cndor of a court, and the unfelt weicht 
ef public employment, wherher he fuccceds in bis at- 
tuts or no, uſually comes near enough to this painted 
earch to diſcern the daubing; he is then defir us of 
extricating himſelf out of the harry of life, that he may 
pals a ray the remainder of his days in tranquillity and 
ICInent. 

It may be thought then but common prudence in a 
man nut to change a better fate for x worſe, nor ever 
„ quit that which he knows he frall rake up again 
ah picalurt; and yet if human lite be not a little 
moved with the gentle gaies of hope and fears, there 
My ot ſome danger of it's ſtagnating in an unmanly 
islulence and ſccurity. It is a krown fory of D mi- 
tin, that after he had pe ſſeſſed himſelf of the Roman 
empire, his defires turned upon catchypg flies. Active 
a4 maſculine ſpirits in the vizour of youth neither 
cn ror gught to remain at reſt, if they debar them- 
k.ves from aiming at a noble object, their deſires will 
me downwards, and they will feel themſelves aftuated 
by ſome low and abject paſſion. Thus if you cut off 
me top branches of a tree, and will not ſuifer it to grow 
ay higher, it will not therefore ceaſe to grow, but 
Wl quickly ſhoot out at the bettum. The man indeed 

T 3 who 
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who into th world only with the narrow view 
of ſelf-intereſt, no catches at the applauſe of an idle 
multitude, as tc can find nv folid cuntcatment at the 
end of his journey, fo he de ſerves to meet with difap. 

ere in hs way; but he who is actuated by a no. 
bi. prin<ipic, whoſe mind i» % far enlarge as to rake 
in e pr ſpect of his cumtrysg d, who 1s enam ured 
with that praiſe wh. ch is one of the fair attendants of 
virrne, and values not thot acclamati ns which are na 
ſeconded by the impartial te] õiny of his own mind; 
WI, repines nt at the low ſt ti n which Providence ha 
ar preſent allorred him. bur vet would willingly advance 
himſ: f by juſtifiable means to a more rifing and aivan- 
tag aus ground; ſuch a man is warmed with a generous 
emulation; it is a virtuous movement in him to with and 
to erccavour that his power of doing good may be equal 
to his will. 

The man who is fitted out bv nature, and ſent into 
the world with abilities, is capable of doing gret 
good or miſchief in it. It ought therefore to be the 
ca of education to infuſe into the untainted y-urh 
eariy notices of juſtice and honour, that ſo the pode 
advantages of good parts may not take an evil tum, 
nor be perverted to baſe unworthy purpoles. It 
is the buſineſo of religion and philoſophy not ſo much v 
extiaguiſh our paſſi ns, as to regulate and direct than 
to valuable well-choſcn objects: when theſe have point- 
ed out ti us which courſe we may lawfully ſteer, it is wo 
harm to ſet cur all our fail; if the ſtorms and rempet 
of advertity ſhould riſe upon us, and not ſuffer us » 
make the haven where we would be, it will howerer 
prove no ſmail conſolation to us in theſe circumſtance, 
that we have neither miſtaken our courſe, nor fallen 
into calamiries of our own procuring. 

Religion therefore, were we to confider it no farther 
than as it interpoſes in the affairs of this life, is highly 
valuable, and worthy of great veneration; as it ſens 
the various pretenſions, and ocherwiſe interfering interels 


of mortal men, and thereby confulrs the bare ar 
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order of the great community; as it gives a man room 
to play his part, and exert his abilitics; as it animates 
tw Actions truly laudable in themſclves, in their etfe&ts 
be 1eficial to ſocicty; as it inſpires rational ambition, core 
retts love, and elegant defire. 


—  ——— — ——ñ ⸗Aaaůaũ— — 


No. CCKXV. SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 17. 


Nullum numen abeft, ſi fit prudentia Joy. 
Prudence ſupplics the want of ev ry good. 


AVE often thought if the minis of men were laid 
open, we ſhouid fee but littic diitcrence between that 
of the wiſe man and that of the foul. There are inft- 
nite reveries, numberleſs extravayancies, and a = 
perval train of vanities which paſs through both. The 
great difference is, that the firſt knows how to pi 
and cull his thoughts for converſation, by ſuppreiſing 
fome, and communicating others; whereas the other 
lers them all — Op cur in words. This fort of 
diſcretiun; however, has no place in private conver- 
farion, between intimate friends. On tuch occaſions 
the wiſeſt men very often talk like the weakeft; for in- 
— talking with a friend is nothing elſe but think - 
ing aloud. | 
Tully has therefore very juſtly expoſed a precept deli- 
vered by fume ancient writers, that a man ſhould hve 
with his enemy in fuch a manner, as might leave him 
room to become his friend; and with his friend in ſuch 
a manner, that if he became his enemy, it ſhould not be 
in lis power to hurt him. The firſt part of this rule, 
which regards our behaviour towards an enemy, is in- 
deed very reaſonable, as well as very prudential ; but the 
latter part of it which regards our behaviour towards a 
friend, favours more of cunning than of diſcretion, and 
would cut a man of from the grearcſ pleaſures of life, 
which are the freedoms of converfation with a boſom 
friend, Beſides that when 2 friend is turned into an 


enemy, 
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enemy, and, as th. n of Srach cells him, a be 

of ſecrets, the worid is juſt enon..1 to accuſe the perfidi. 
oatncls of the friend, rather than the indifcretion of the 
perm wio confided in him. 

D:tcrction dos not only ſhew itſelf in words, but in 
all the circumſtances of action; and is like an under. 
gent of Providence, to guide and direct us in the ordi. 
narv concerns of life. 

There are m*ny more ſhining qualities in the mind 
of nian, but there is none + uſctul as diſcretion; it is 
this indeed which gives a value to all the reſt, which ſeg 
them at work in their proper times and places, and tum 
them to the advantage of the perſon who is poſſeſſed of 
them. Without it learning is pedantry, and wit i 
tinence; virtue itfelf looks like weaknehs the beſt pam 
only qualify à man to be more ſprightly in ercurs, and 
active to his own prejudice. 

Nor does diſcretion only make a man the maſter of 
his own parts, but of r men's. The diſcrcet man 
finds out the talents of thoſe he converſes with, and 
knows how to apply them to proper ules- Accordingly, 
if we lock into particular communities and diviſions of 
men, we may obſerve that it is the difcreet man, not the 
wirty, nor the learned, nor the brave, who guides the 
converfation, and gives meaſures to the focicty. A man 
with gcat ralerts, bur void of diſcretion, is like Poly- 
phemus in the fable, ſtrong and blind, endured with an 
irre ſiſt ible force, which for want of fight is of no uſety 
him. 

Though a man has all other perfections, and wants dif- 
ereti n. he will be of no great conſequence in the world; 
but if he has this ſingle talent in perfection, and but 2 
common ſhare of o:hers, he may do what he pleaſes in hu 
perticular ſtation of life. 

Ar the ſame time that I think diſcretion the moſt 
uſeful talent a man can be maſtcr of, I K upon cuts 
ning tc be the accompliſhmunt of litile mean ungenetou 
mins. Diſcretion points cut the nobleſt ends to us, and 

urſues the moſt proper and laudable methods of axtain- 


mg them; cunning has only private ſelſiſh —_ + 
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ficks ar nothing w hich may make them ſucceed. Diſ- 
craiun has large and extended views, and, like a well- 
firmed eye, commands a whole horizon: cunning is a 
kind of ſhorr-fighteenefs, that diſcovers the minuteſt ob- 
its which are near at hand, but it is not able ro difcern 
things at a diſtance. Diſcretion, the more it is difco- 
ered, gives the greater authority to the perſon who poſ- 
ſeles it: cunning, when it is once detected. loſes its 
force, and makes a man incapable of bringing abour even 
thoſe events which he might have donc, had he patfcd 
oaly for a plain man. Diſcretion is the perfection of 
reaſon, and a guide to us in all the duties of life; cun- 
ning is a kind of inftin&, that only lcoks out after our 
immediate intereſt and welfare. Diſcretion is onlv 
fund in men of ſtrong ſenſe and good underſtanding : 
cunning is often to be met with in brutes themſclvc:, 
ad in perſons who are but the feweſt removes from 
mem. In ſhort, cunning is oniy the mimic of diſcre- 
wn, and may paſs upon weak men, in the ſame manner 
& vivacity is miſtaken for wit, and gravity for wiſ- 
com. 
The caſt of mind which is natural to a diſcreet man, 
makes him look forward into futuritv, and confidcr 
what will be his condition millions of ages hence, as 
well as what it is at preſent. He knows that the mifery 
or happineſs which arc reſerved for him in another 
word, loſe nothing of their reality by being placed at 
fo great a diſtance from him. The objects do not appc ar 
lttle to him becauſe they are remote. He confiders that 
thoſe pleafures and pains which lie hid in eternity, ap- 
proach nearer to him every moment, and will be preſent 
with him in their full weight and meaſure, as much as 
thoſe pains and pleatnres which he feels at this verv in- 
tant For this reaſon he is careful to ſecure to kimlelf 
tat which is the proper happineſs f his parure, and the 
uwimate deſign of his being. He carries his thoughts 
tw rhe end of every action, and confiders the moſt diſ- 
tent, as well as the moſt immediate eſtects of it. He 
u erſodes every little proſpect of gain and advantage 
wach offers itſelf here, it he does not find it conſiſtent 

with 
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with his views of an her: ofrer. In a word, his hops 


are full of immortality. his ſchemes arc large ind glors 
ous, and his conduct tvitable tu one whe kno'vs his ty 
intereſt, and how to purſuc ic |; proper meth ds. 
Have, in this cflav upon die et n, cor ed it bo 
ac ccampliſhment and s a virtue, an- e therefore 
dic. 4 it in its full extent; not only as it is conrerſm 
ab at wori.lly affairs, but as it regal our whole ex 
enen not only as it is the guide of a mo: til creature, 
bu: « it is in general tne director of a reaſomable Bei 
It is in this ligin that difecretioa is reprefented by 
wif: man, who Hecrimes mentions it under the name ef 
Mere ion, and fornetimes under that of wiſdum. It s 
indeed, as deſcribed in rhe latter part of this paper, the 
ercate(lt wiſdom, but at the ſame time in the power ef 
cverv one to attain. Its advantages are infinite, but in 
acqu:ii-jon caſy ; or to ſpeak of her in the words of the 
apocryphal writer whom I quoted in my laſt Saturdays 
paper, „ W.uulom is glorious, and never fadeth away, 
« yet ſhe is cafily ſeen of them that love her, ad 
* found of ſuch as ſcek her. She preventeth them tha 
„ deſire her, in making herſelf firſt known unto them, 


« He that ſceketh her carly, ſhall have no great travel: ' 


« for he thall find her fitting at his doors. To think 
t therefore upon her is perfection of wiſdom, and hi 
« watcheth for her ſhall quickly be without care. Far 
4 the goeth about ſeeking tuch as are worthy of her, 
« ſhewcth herſelf favourably unto them in the ways, and 
« mecteth them in every thought.” 0 


No. CCXXVI. MONDAY, NOVEMBER 1g. 
— Mutum eſt piftura prema. , Hor, 
A picture is a poem without words. 
1 HAVE very often lamen: ed and hinted my ſorrow i 


ſeveral ſpeculations, Nat tie art of painting is madefo 
little uſe of to the improvement of our manners. 
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we conſider that ir places the action of tlie perſon repre- 
ſented in the moſt agrecable aſpect imaginable, that it 
does not only exprets the pation or concern as it fits 

him who is drawn, but has under thoſe features the 
heivhe of the painter's imagination, what ſtrong images 
of virtue and humanity might we not expect would be 
iftilled into the mind from the labours of the pencil > 
This is a poetry which would be underſtood with much 
fs capacity, and leſs expence of time, than what is 
nught by writings ; but the uſe of it is generally per- 
rerted, and that admirable ſkill proftirured to the baſeſt 
and moſt unworthy ende. Who is the better man for be- 
holding the moſt beautiful Venus, the beſt wrought Bac- 
chanal, the images of fleeping cupids, lauguithing 
nymphs, or any of the repreſentations of gods, goddcffes, 
demigods, fatyrs, Polyphemes, fphinxes, or fawns 2 Bur 
if the virtues and vices, which are ſometimes pretended 
w he repreſente'! under ſuch draughts, were given us by 
the painter in the characters of real life, and the perſons 
of men and women whoſe actions have rendered them 
laudable or infamous: we ſhould not fee a good hiftory- 
piece without receiving an inſtructive lecture. I here 
needs no other proof of this truth, than the teſtimony of 
every reaſonable crea ure who has ſcen the cartons in her 
majefty's gallery at Hampton- court: theſe are repreſen- 
rations of no leſs actions than thoſe of our blefed Savi- 
our and his apuſtics. As I now fit and recollect the 
warm images which the admirable Raphael has raiſed, it 
i5 mpoſſible even from the faint traces in one's memory 
of what one has not ſcen theſe two years, to be unmoved 
2: the horror and reveronce which appear in the whole 
all mblx when tlie merecnary man gell down dead; at 
te ama ment of the man boru blind, when he firſt re- 
cives fight ; or at the graceie's indigna:ion of the ſor- 
errer, when he is ſtruck blind. The lame, when the 
arit find ſcrenath in their feet, ſtand doubrful of their 
pow vigour. The heavenly apoſtles appear acting theſe 
gear things, with a deep ſenſe of the inſirmities which 
ter celieve, hut nv value of rhemiclves who adminiſter 
wer weaknets, They know themſelves to be but in- 
a fruments; 
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ſtruments; and the generous diſtreſs are painted i 
when divine honours are offered to — is a — 
tation in the moſt exquꝰ ſite degree of the beauty of hol. 
neſs. When St. Paul is preaching to — 
with what wonderful art are almoſt all the different tem. 
rs of mankind repreſented in that audience 
du ſee one credulous of all that is ſaid, another up 
in deep ſuſpence, another ſaying there is — 
what he fays, another angry that the apoſtle deſtroys 3 
favourite opinion which he is unwilling to give up, av 
other wholly convinced and holding out his hands in 
rapture, while the generality attend, and wait for the 
opinion of rhoſe are of leading characters in the 
aſſembiy. I will not pretend fo much as to mention that 
chart on which is drawn the arance of our bleſſed 
Lord after his reſurrection. Preſent authority, lar 
ſuffering, humiliry and majeſty, deſpotie command, and 
divine love, arc at once ſeated in his celeſtial aſpect. 
The figures of the eleven apoſtles are all in the lame 
paſſion of admiration, but diſcover it differently accord- 
ingly to their characters. Peter receives his maſter 
orders on his knees with an admiration mixed with a 
more particular attention: the two next with a more 
open extaſy, though ſtiil conſtrained by the awe of the 
divine preſence : the beloved diſciple, whom I take 
to be the right of the two firſt figures, has in his coun- 
tenance wonder drowned in love; and the laſt 
whoſe back is towards the ſpeftators, and his fide to- 
wards the preſence, one would fancy to be St. Thomas, 
as abaſhed by rhe conſcience of his former diffidence; 
which perplexed concern it is poſſible Raphael thought 
too har a taſk to draw but by this acknowledgment af 
the difhculry to deſcribe it. 

The whole work is an exerciſe of the higheſt piety in 
the painter ; and all rhe touches of a religious mind are 
expreſſed in a manner much more forcible than can pol- 
fibly be performed by tue moſt moving eloquence. 
The! invaluable pieces are very juſtly in the hands af 
the greateſt and mott pions fovercign in the world ; and 
cannot be the frequent object of every vac at —_ 

Hure: 
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leiſure : but as an engraver is to the painter, what a 
punter is to an author, it is worthy her — 's name, 
that the has encouraged that noble artiſt, Monſicur 
Dorignv, to publiſh thefe works of el. We have 
of this gentle man a piece of the rransfiguration, which, 
I think, is held a work ſecond to none in the world. 

Methinks it would be ridiculous in our people of con- 
dition, after their large bounty to foreigners of no name 
er merit, thouid they overluok this occafion of having, 
for a ti ifling ſubſcription, a work which it is impoſſible 
for a man of ſenſe to behold, without being warmed with 
the novlefi ſentiments that can be inſpired by love, admi- 
ration, compuſſion, contempt of this world, and expeQa- 
tion of a better. 

It is certainly the honour we can do our 
country, to diſtinguith ſtrangers of merit who apply to us 
with modeſty and diffidence, which generally accompa- 
nies merit. No opportunity of this Kind ought to be 
negiefted ; and a modeſt behaviour ſhould alarm us tu 
examine whether we do not loſe ſomething excellent 
under that diſadvantage in the poſſeſſor of that quality. 
My ſkill in paintings, where one is not directed by the 
pation of the pictures, is fo inconſiderable, that I am in 
rery great perplexity when I offer to ſpeak of any per- 
formances of painters, of landſkips, buildings, or —_ 
figures. This makes me at a lots how to mention 
pieces which Mr. Boul expoſes to fale by auction on 
Wedneſday next in Chandois-ſtreet : but having heard 
him commended by thoſe who have bought of him here- 
tofore for great integrity in his dealing, and overheard 
tim lumſelt, though a laudable painter, fay nothing of 
his own was fit to come into the room with thoſe he had 
o ſell, I feared I ſhould loſe an occafion of ferving a man 
 worh, in omitting to ſpeak of his auction. CT 
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JN my my laſt Thurſday's paper I made mention of a 

called The Lover's Leap, which I find has raifed 3 
great curiofiry among ſeveral of my correſpondents. [ 
there told them that this leap was uſed ro be taken fron 
= promontory of [.eucaz. This Leucas was — 
5 — of Acarnania, being joined to it by a narrow 

land. which the fea has by length of time overflowed 
and waſhed away; fo that at preſent Leucas is divided 
from the continent, and is a lere iſland in the Jonas 
ſea. The promuntury of this iſland, from whence the 
lover took his leap, was furmerly called Levcate. If 
the reader has a mind ro know both the iſland and the 
promontory by their modern titles, he will find in bs 
= the ancient iſland of Leucas _—_ the name of &. 
auro, and the ancient Leucate under 
the name of The C of St. Mauro. 

Since I am e 7 ar pA 
ſerve that Theoeritus in the motto pretixc« to my 
deſcribes one of his deſpairing ſhepherds ddreffong bas 
ſelf to his miſtreſs after the following manner: Als' 
« what will become of me! Wretch that I am! Wil 
« you not hear me * I will throw off my clothes, ad 
oy » Wea tt. into that part of the ſra which is ſo mud 

by Olphis the fiſherman. And though | 

2 « hood cleave vides life, I know you will be pleaſed 
« with it.” | leave it with the critics to determine 
whether the place which this ſhepherd fo particulah 
nts out, was not the above-mentioned Leucate, d 
ſome other lover's leap, which was ſuppoſed to hae 
hn the ſame eſſect. I cannot believe, as all the int 
4 — 
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do, that the ſhepherd means nothing farther here 
than that he would drown himſuif, fince he repreſents the 
ue of his leap as doubtful, by adding, that if he ſhould 
eſcape with life, he knows his miſtreſs would be pleaſed 
with it, which is according to our interpretation, that the 
would rejoice any way to get rid of a lover who was ſo 
trouble ſome to her. 
After this ſhort preface, I ſhall preſent my reader with 
fome letters which I have received upon this ſubjec̃t. 
The firſt is ſent me by a phyiician. 


Mr. Spectator, 


HE Lover's Leap, which you mention in 223d 
T paper, was generally, 1 A 2 
cure for love, and not only for love, but for all other 
„ evils. In ſhort, Sir, I am afraid it was ſuch a leap as 
that which Hero took to get rid of her paſſion for 
Leander. A man is in no danger of breaking his 
heart, who breaks his neck to prevent it. I know very 
© well the — which ancient authors relate concern 
© ing this - and in icular that man - 
— who ried it, eſe 2 with thei ous 
their limbs. If by this means they got rid of their 
+ love, though it may in part be aſcribed to the reaſons 
* you give for it; why may we not ſuppoſe that rhe cold 
+ bath into which they plunged themſclves, had alſo 
+ ſome ſhare in their cure? A leap int» the fea, or into 
any creek of ſalt waters, very often gives a new motion 
to the ſpirits, and 4 new turn tu the blood ; for which 
© reaſon we preſcribe it in diſtempers which no other me- 
* dicine will reach. I could produce a on out of 
a very venerable author, in which the frenzy produced 
* by love is compared to that which is produced by the 
© biting of a mad dog. But us this compariſon is a little 
too coarle for your paper, and might look as if it were 
cited to ridicule the author who has made uſe of it; I 
* ſhall only hint at it, and defire you to confider whe- 
* ther, if the frenzy 8 Ly the two different _ 
2 s 
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be of the ſeme nature, it may not very properly bg 
* eurcd by the ſamc means. 
IJ am, Sir, 
* your moſt humble ſervant, 
and well-wiſher, 
* ZE5cuLaenms 


« Mr. Spectator, 


. *I AM a young woman croſſed in love. My ſtory i 
very long and melincholv. To give you the hea 
* of it: A young entleman, after having made his 
* phcations to me 4 three years together, and tiled my 
, — with a thouſand drcams of happincſo, ſome few 
days ſince married another. Pray tell me in what 
* of the world your promontory lies, which you calb Ti 
Lover's Leap, and whether one may go to it by land? 
But alas, I am afraid it has Ioft its virtue, and that : 
woman of our times would find no more relief in tak- 
ing ſuch a leap, than in ſinging an hymn to Venus, $ 
that I muſt cry out with Dido in Dryden's Virgil, 


EX 7 = 


„% Ah! crucl heaven, that made no cure for love!“ 


* Your diſconſolate ſervant, 
* ATHEXNAD 


« Miſter Spictatur, 


- MY heart is ſo full of lofes and 8 for Mr. 
: Gwinifrid, aud ſhe is fo pertiſh and over-run with 
* cholers againſt me, that if I had the good happinels to 
* have my dwelling (which is placed by my creat-crand- 
father upon the pottom of an ill) no farther diſtance 
* hurt rwenty 338 from the Lofer's Leap, I would i. 
«\ deed endeafour to preak my neck upon it on purpoſe. 
No, good Miſter Spictatur of Creat Pritain, you mut 
* know it, there is in Cacrnarvanſhire a very pig mout- 
* tain, the clory of Wake which is named Penmain- 


*.maure, and you m know, i= is no went Pay 
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on foot from me; but the road is fiony and bad for 
* hoes. Now, chere is upon the forchead of this moun- 
„tuin a very high rock, (like a parith ftceple) that 

© cometh a huge deal over the ſea , 60 when Lam in my 

mclancholies, and Ido throw myſclf from i it, I do de- 


tre my fery good friend to tell me in his „if 
I ſhall be cure of my griefous lofes ; for is the 
+ ſca clear as claſs, and as creen as the leck : then e- 


' wiſe if I be drown and preak my neck, if Mrs. Gwini- 
' fid will not lofe me afterwards. Pray be ſpeedy in 
pour anſwers, for I am in creat haſte, and it is my te- 
8 without loſs of time. I remain 


' with cordial tions, your ever lofing friend, 
* Davyth ap Shenkyn. 
p. S. My law-ſuits have me to London, but 


have loſt my cauſes ; and fo have made my reſolu- 
' tions to go down and leap defies the Bulis dowls's for 
i [ am apt to take colds.” 


Ridicule, perhaps, is a better expedient againſt love 
— 1 vice, and I am of opinion, that Hudibras 
ix2te may be as effectual to cure the extrava- 

ences of paſſion, as any of the old philoſophers. 
fall therefore publiſh very ry ſpcedily the tranſlation of 

i little Greek manuſcript, w is ſent me by a learned 
friend. r 
vhich were kept in the temple of Apollo, that ſtood 
upon the promontory of Leucate. The reader will find 
to be a ſummary account of ſeveral perſons who tried 
the Lover's Leap, and of the ſucceſs they found in it. 
As there ſeem to be in it ſume ang devia- 
nons from the ancient orthography, I am not wholly ſa- 
whed myſelf that it is authentic, and not rather the pro- 
duftion of one of thoſe Grecian lophiſters, who have im- 
_—_— world ſeveral ſpurious works of this na- 
ſpeak this by way of precaution, becauſe I know 

there are ſeveral _— of uncommon crudition, who 
— oy if they caught me 
ripping in a matter of ſo great moment. C 
U 3 No. CCXXVIII. 
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No. CCXXVIII. WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER :, 


Percunctatorem ſugito, nam garrulus idem eſt. Hu. 


Shun tlie inquifitive and curious man; 
For what hc hears he will iclate again. Poory. 


ſpeech, a tolerable good capacity for conceiving what 
is ſaid to it, together with a pretty proper behaviour in 
all the occurrencus of common life; but naturally very 
vacant of thought in itſelf, and therefore forced to 2pply 
itſelf to forcign atfiſtanccs. Of this make is that man 
who is very inquiſitive. You may often obſerve, that 
though he fpeaks as good ſenſe as any man upon any 
thing with which he is well acquainted, he cannot trutt 
to the range of his own fancv to entertain himſelf up 
that foundation, but goes on ſtill to new inquiries. Thus, 
though you know he is fit for the moſt polite converſe 
tion, you ſhall ſee him very well contended to fit bya 
jockev, giving an account of the many revolutions in his 


| 'F HERE is a creature who has all the organs cf 


agreed with him. how af.crwards he care t- his ſtomach 
and his exerciſe, or an the like impertinence ; and be u 
well pleaſed as if you. talked to him on the moſt impert- 
ant truths. This humour is far from making a man un- 
happy, though it may ſubject him to raiilery ; for be 
2 falls in with a perſon who ſeems to be bom 
r him, which is your talkative fellow. It is fo ordered, 
that there is a ſecret bent, a. natural as the mecting c 
different ſexes, in theſe two characters, to ſupply each 
other's wants. I had the honour the other day to fit 
a public room, and faw an inquifitive man look win 
an air of ſatisfaction upon the approach of one of thele 
talkers. The man of ready utterance fat down by him, 
and rubbing his head, lcaning on his arm, and making a 
uneaſy countenance, he began; There is no manner oi 
* news to-day, I cannor tell what is the matter with me, 
© bur I ſlept very ill laſt night ; whether I caught and 
« 


orſe s health, what poticn he made him take, how that | 
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or no, I know not, but I fancy I do not wear ſhoes 
thick cnough for the weather, and I have coughed all 
« this week : it mult be fo, for the cuſtom of wathing 
my head winter and ſummer with cold water, prevents 
« anv injury from the ſeaſon entering that wav; ſo it 
« maſt come in at my feet; but I take no notice of it: as 
© it comes fo it ges. Moſt of our evils proceed from too 
much rendernels ; and our faces are naturally as little 
able to reſiſt the cold as other parts. The Indian an- 
+ (wered very well to an European, who aſked him how 
+ he could geo naked 3 I am all face. 

[ obſerved this diſcourſe was as welcome to my gencral 
inquirer as any other cf more conſequence could have 
deen; bur ſume body calling our talker to another part of 
the room, the inquirer told the next man who fat by him, 
that Mr. Such-a-one, who was juſt gone from him, uſed 
to wath his head in cold water every morning; and fo re- 

ated almoſt wrrbatim all that had been ſaid to him. 
The truth is, the inquiſitive are the funncls of converſa- 
tion; they do not take in any thing for their own ule, 


but merely to pais it to another: they are the channels 


through which all the good and evil that is ſpoken in 
town arc conveyed. Such as are offended at rhem, or 
think they ſuffer by their behaviour, may the mſelves mend 
that inconvenicnce.; for they are not a malicious people, 


| and if you will ſupply them, vou may contradict any 


thing they have ſaid before by their own mouths. A far- 
ther account of a thing is one of the gratefuleſt goods 
tr can arrive to them; 7nd it is ſeldom that they are 
more particular than to ſoy, the rown will have it, or I 
have it from a goud hand: ſ that there is room for the 
town to know the matter more particularly, and for a ber- 
ter hund to contra. ot what was faid by 2 gcod one. 
I have not known this humonry more ridiculous than in 
a father, who has bcen carreſt!y f iciteus to have an ac- 
count how his fon has paſſe d his leiſure hours; if it be in 
a way thoroughly inſigniticant, there cannot be a greater 
„y than an inquirer diſcovers in ſecing him follow ſo 
bopetu'ly his own ſteps : but this humour among men is 
molt picaſant when they are ſaying ſomething which is 
nor 
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not wholly proper for a third perſon to hear, and yet in 
itſelf indifferent. The other day there came in Do 
drefſed young fellow, and two gentlemen of this ſpecies 
immediately fell a whiſpering his pedigree. I could over. 
| hear, by breaks, She was his aunt ; To an anſwer, Ay, 

ſhe was of the mother's fide : then again in a little lower 

voice, His father wore generally a dark wig ; anſwer, 
SE Bur this gent wears higher heek to hu 


As the inquiſitive, in my opinion, are ſuch merely from 

a vacancy in their own imaginations, there is nothing, 
methinks, ſo dangerous as to communicate ſecrets w 
them ; for the ſame temper of inquiry makes thema 
impertinently communicative: but no man, though he 
converſes with them, need put himſelf in their power, fir 
will be contented with matters of leſs moment u 
well. When there is fuel no matter what it 1w— 
Thus the ends of ſentences in the news-papers, a, 
« this wants confirmation, this occaſions many ſpecula- 


tions, and time will diſcover the event, are read by 


them, and conſidered not as mere expletives. 

One may fee now and then this humour accompanied 
with an infatiable defire of knowing what with- 
out turning it to any uſe in the world but merely their 
own entertainment. A mind which is gratificd this way 
is adapted to humour and try, and formed for an 
unconcerned character in the world; and, like myſelf, w 
be a mere ſpectatur. This curiofity, without malice er 
ſelf-intereſt, lays up in the imagnation a ine of ar- 
eumſtances which cannot but entertain when they ar 

uced in converſation. If one were to know, from 
the man of the firſt quality to the meaneſt ſervant, the di. 
ferent intrigues, ſentiments, pleaſures, and intereſts of 
mankind, would it not be the moſt pleafing entenan- 
ment imaginable to enjoy ſo conſtant a farce, as the ob- 
ſerving mankind much more different from rhemſelves u 
their Lo thoughts and public actions, than in ther 
night - caps and long periwigs ? 


Mr. 


. 
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© Mr. Spectator, 


PLUTAREE tells us, that Caius Gracchus, the Ro- 
man, was frequently hurried by his paſſion into ſo 
: loud and tumultuous a way of fpeaking, and fo ftrain- 
ed his vice as not to be able to proceed. To remedy 
« this excels, he had an ingenious ſervant, by name Li- 
* cinius, always attending him with a pitch-pipe, or 
+ inſtrument to regulate the voice; who, whenever he 
+ heard his maſter begin to be high, immediately touched 
"2 fot; nete ; ar which, it is ſaid, Caius would preſently 
* abate and grow calm. 8 

Upon recollecting this „I have won- 
head than this ofefal inſtrument ſhould * ſo 
« long diſcontinued; eſpecially ſince we find that this 
good office of Licinius has preſerved his memory for 
many hundred years, which, methinks, thould have en- 
* co::1+.4:4 ſome one to have revived it, if not for the 
© public good, yet for his own credit. It may be ob- 
{ 1-*tcd, that cur loud talkers are fo fond of their own 
noite, that they would not take it well to be checked 
by their ſervants : but granting this to be true, ſurel 
' any of their hearers have a very good title to play a 
* nore in their own defence. To be thort, no Licinius 
© appeiring, and the noiſe increafing, I was reſolved to 
© ve this late long vacation to the good of my country ; 
and I have at length, by the aſſiſtance of an ingenious 
* arrilt, who works to the Royal Society, al com- 
© pleted my deſign, and hall be ready in a ſhorr time to 
{ furniſh the public with what number of theſe inſtru- 
ments they pleale, either to lodge at coffee-houſes, or 
carry for their own private uſe. In the mean time, I 
* ſhall pay that refpe& to ſeveral gentlemen, whom [I 
know will be in danger of cftending againſt this inſtru- 
' men, to give them notice of it by private letters, in 
which I ſhall only write, „Get a Licinius.” 

* I ihould now trouble you no longer, but that I muſt 
not conclude without defiring you to accept one of 
theſe pipes which ſhall be left for you with —_y 

« 
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and which I hope will be ſerviceable to you, fince a 
« you are filent yuurſelf, you are moſt open to the inſut 
6 of the noiſy. 
I am, Sir, &c. 
W. 


I had almoſt forgot to inform you, that as an im- 
« provement in this inſtrument, there will be a particula 
* note, which I call a huſh-note; and this is to be made 


* uſe of agai 4 ' 
f 3 . 
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Vivuntqu* commiſſi calores 
ZEoliz fidibus pucllz. Hot. 
's charming lyre 
erves her ſoſt deſire, 
And tunes our raviſh'd fouls to love. Canxen, 


AMONG the many famous pieces of antiquity which 
are ſtill to be ſeen at Rome, there is the trunk of 2 
ſtatue which has loſt the arms, legs, and head; but diſcs 
vers ſuch an cxquiſite workmanſhip in what remains fit, 
that Michael Angelo declared he had learned his whole 
art from it. Indeed he ſtudied it fo attenrively, that he 
made moſt of his ſtatues, and even his pictures in tha 
ro make uſe of the Italian phraſe ; for which tas 

this maimed ftarue is ſtill called Michael Angels 

A fragment of Sappho, which I deſigu for the fubjeft 
of this paper, is in as great reputation among the poets 
and critics, as the mutilated figure above-mentioned is 
among the ſtatuaries and painters. Several of our cou- 


trymen, and Mr. Dryden in particular, ſcem very ofren 
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to have copied after it in their dramatic writings, and in 
their poems upon love. 

Whatever might have been the occaſion of this ode, 
the Engliſh reader will entcr into the beautics of it, if he 
ſuppoſes it to have been written in the perſon of a lover 
ficmng by his miſtreſs. I ſhall ſet to view three different 
e pies of this beautiful original: the firſt is a tranſlation 
by Carullus, the ſecond by Monfieur Boilcau, and the 
L& by a gentleman whoſe tranſlation of the Hymn to 
Venus has been fo deſervedly admired. 


Ad LESBIAM 


„Ille mi par eſſe Deo videtur, 
Ile, ſi fas eſt, ſuperare divos, 
Qui ſedens advertus identidem te 
Spectat, & audit. 
« Dulce ridentem, miſero quod omnis 
« Eripit ſenſus mihi: nam ſimul te, 
* Letbia, adſpexi, nihil eſt ſuper mi 
N ament. 
« Lingua fed torpet : tenuis ſub artus 
& Flamma dimanat, ſonitu ſu»pte 
4 Tinmunt aures: gemina teguntur 
« Lumina nocte. 


My learned reader wi!l know very well the reafon why 
one of theſe verſes is printed in Italic letter; and if he 
tumpares this tranſlation with the original, will find that 
the three firſt ſtanzas are rendered almoſt word for word, 
and not only with the fame elegance, but with the fame 
hort turn of expreffion which is ſo remarkable in the 
Greek, and fo peculiar to the Sapphic ode. I cannot 
magine for what reaſon Madam Dacier has told us, that 
this ode of Sappho is preſerved entire in Longinus, fince 
t1s mani feſt to any one who looks into that author's quo- 
tation of it, that there muſt at leaſt have been another 


ſtanza, which is not wanſmitted to us. 
The 
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The ſecond tranſlation of this fragment which I f 
here cite, is that of Monſicur Boilcau. 


« Heureux ! qui pres de toi, pour toi ſeule ſoupire : 
& Qui jouit du plaifir de t'entendre parler: 
Qui te voit quelquefois doucement lui fourire. 


& Les Dieux, dans fon bonlieur, peuvent-ils Pegaler ? 


« Je ſens de veine en veine une ſubtile flamme 

« Courir par tout mon corps, fi-tor que te vois : 
Et dans les doux tranſports, où s egare mon ame, 
« Je ne ſcaurois trouver de langue, ni de voix. 


« Un nuage confus {© repand ſur ma vue, 

6 ſe n'entens plus, je tombe en de douces langueurs ; 
Et pale, fans haleine, interdite Eperdue, 

« Un fridlon me ſaiſit, je tremble, je me meurs. 


The reader will fee that this is rather an imitation tha 
a tranſlation. The circumſtances do not lic fo thick w- 
gether, and follow one another with that vehemence aui 
emotion as in the original. In ſhort, Monſicur Boilew 
has given us all the poctry, but not all the paſſion of this 
famous fragment. I ſhall, in the laſt place, preſent ns 
reader with the Englith tranſlation. 


I. 


*© Bleſt as th* immortal gods is he, 
„The youth who fondly fits by thee, 
& And hears and feces thee all the while 
*« Softly ſpcak and ſweetly ſmile. 


II. 


« *Twas this depriv'd my foul of reſt, 

% And 1ais'd ſuch tumults in my breait; 
« For while 1 gaz'd, in tranſport toſt, 

* My breath was gone, my voice was loſt: 


III. 


My boſom glow'd ; the ſubtle flame 
** Ran quick through all my vital frame ; 
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Oer my dim eyes a darkneſs hung; 
« My cars with holiow murmurs rung. 


IV. 


« In dewy damps my limbs were chi; 
My blood with gentle horrors thiill'a ; 
„My fecble pulſe forgot to play; 

« I fainted, funk, and dy d away. 


Inftcad of giving any character of this laſt tranſlation, 
Hall defire my learned reader to look into the criticiſms 
wich Longinus has made upon the original. By that 
dcn he will know to which of the tranſlations he ought 
ive the preference. I ſhall only add, that this tranſ- 
lahm is written in the very ſpirit of Sappho, and as near 
the Greek as the genius of our language will poſſibly 
ſuffer. 

Lunginus has obſerved, that this deſcription of love in 
Sppho is an cxact copy of nature, and that all the cir- 
c:mſtances which follow one another in ſuch an hurry of 
ſentiments, notwithſtanding they appear repugnant to 
each other, are really ſuch as happen in the phrenzies of 
re. 

wonder that not one of the critics or editors, through 
whote hands this ode has paſſed, has taken occaſion from it 


t mention a circumſtance related by Plutarch. That au- 


ther in the famous ſtory of Antiochus, who fell in love 
ith Stratonice, his mother - in- uw, and, not daring to 
Gore his paiſion, pretended to be confined to his bed 
br ficknefs, tells us, that Eraſiſtratus, the phyſician, found 
„et the nature of his diſtemper. by thoſe ſymptems of 
which he had learned from Sappho's writings. Stra- 
niet was in the room of rhe love- ck prince, when theſe 
pm diſcovered themſelves to his phyſician ; and it 
> pr bable, that they were not very ditfcrent from thoſe 
ach Sappho here deſcribes in a lover fitting by his miſ- 
„eh. This ftory of Antiochus is fo well known, that I 
recd not add the ſequel of it, which has no relation to 
ay preſent fub'.R. C 
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No. CCXXX. FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 2, 


Homines ad Deos nulla re propiùs accedunt, quam falutey 
hominibus dando. Tout, 


Men reſemble the in nothing ſo much, as in doi 
— ng 2 


HF MAN nature appears a 
beautiful object, according 
in which it is viewed. When we ſce men of j 
patſions, or of wicked deſigns, tearing one another to 
ieces by open violence, or undermining each other 
ſecret treachery ; when we obſerve baſe and narrow 
ends purtued by ignominious and diſhoneſt means; when 
eee 
ſtruction of it; we are even of our ſpecies, ad 
out of humour with our own being; but in another 
light, when we behold them mild, good, and benero- 
lent, full of a generous regard for the public proſperity, 


compaſſionating each other's diftreſſes, and relicving each 


other's wants, we can hardly believe they are creatures d 
the ſame kind. In this view they appear gods to each 
a > cnntibe? the mb poner, char of Gy 
good ; and the greateſt compliment we have cver becn 
able to make to our own being, has been by calling this 
diſpoſition of mind humanity. We cannot but obſerve: 
pleaſure arifing in our own breaſt upon the ſecing or hear- 
ing of a generous action, even when we are wholly diin- 
tereſted in it. I cannot NIN 
this, than by a letter from Pliny, in which he recommend 
a friend in the moſt handſome manner; and, methinks, 
it would be a great pleaſure to know the ſucceſs of ths 
epiſtle, though each party concerned in it has bee b 
many hundred years in his grave. 
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« TO MAXIMUS. 


WHAT. I ſhould gladly do for any friend of your's, 
I think I may now with confidence requeſt for 
t friend of mine. Arrianus Maturius is the moſt con- 
fiderable man of his country; when I call hint fo, I do 
© not ou — * his fortune, though that is 
ntiful, but to his integrity, juſtice, gravity and 
poten; hi advice is uſeful ro me in 2 and 
+ his judgment in marters of learning: his fidelity, truth, 
' and good _ es this, 
i he loves me as you do, than which I cannot ſay any 
thing that ſignifies a warmer aſfection. He has L 
« that 1s aſpiring; and though 

order of nobility, he 
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protection of ſome few of them, for I am not hers 
enough to reſcue many, my dclign is to retire with 
them to an ayrecable ſolitude; though within the 
neighbourhood of a city for the convenience of their 
being inſtructed in muſic, dancing, drawing, defigni 
or any other fuch accompliſhments, which it is an. 
ceived may make as proper diverſions for them, and 
almoſt as plcalant, as rhe little ſordid games which 
dirty ſchool-boys are fo much delighted with. It 
eaſily be imagined, how fuch a pretty fociery, ns 
ing with none beneath themſelves, and ſometimes ad- 
mitted as perhaps not unentertaining parties wor 
better company, commended and careſſed for their 
tle performances, and turned by ſuch cunverfations w 
a certain gallantry of foul, might be brought early 
acquainted with ſome of the moſt polite Engliſh wr 
ters. This having given them ſome tolerable tafte d 
books, they would make themſelves maſters of the La- 
tin tongue by methods far eaſier than thoſe in Lilh, 
with as little difficulty or reluctance as young ladies 
learn to ſpeak French, or to ſing Italian Operas. When 
they had advanced thus far, it would be time to form 
their taſte ſomething more exactly: one that had ay 
true relith of fine writing, might, with great pleaſure 
both to himſelf and them, run over together with them 
the beſt Roman hiftorians, poets, and orators, and 
point out their more remarkable beauties; give thema 
thort ſcheme of chronology, a little view of geography, 
medals, aſtronomy, or what elſe might beſt feed the 
buſy inquiſitive humour fo natural to that age. Such 
of them as had the leaſt ſpark of genius, when it ws 
once awakened by the. ſhining thoughts and great ſen- 


© timents of thoſe admired writers, could not, I believe 
© be caſily withheld from attempting that more difficult 
« ſiſter language, whoſe exalted beauties they would have 
© heard ſo often celebrated as the pride and wonder ofthe 
« whole learned world. In the mean while, it would be 
« requiſite to exerciſe their ſtile in writing any ligit 


pieces that aſł more of fancy than of judgment: - 
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that frequently in their native language, which every 
+ one methinks ſhould be moſt concerned to cultivate, 
« eſpecially letters, in which a gentleman muſt have fo 


* of another Philip. Amidſt theſe 
© we could hope to ſee the earl 
nation daily brighten into 
* prove into virtue, and their unexperienced good-nature 
directed te a generous love of their country. 


T © I am, &. 


No, CCXXXI. SATURDAY, NOVEMBR 24. 
O Pudor ! O Pictas J=nmm—me Maar 
O Modeſty ! O Piety ! 


OOKING over the letters which I have lately re- 
ceived from my correſpondents, I met with the fo 
lwing one, which is written with ſuch a ſpirit of polite- 
als, that I could not but be very much pleaſed with it 
ant, and queſtion not but it will be as acceptable to 


X 3 Mr. Speftator, 
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Mr. Spectator, 
OU, who are no ſtranger to public aſſemblies, em. 


not but have obſerved the awe they often ſtrike 

on ſuch as are obliged to exert any talent before them. 
This is a fort of elegant diſtreſe, ro which ingenuoys 
minds are the moſt liable, and may therefore deſerve 
ſome remarks in your paper. Many a brave fellow 
who has put his enemy to flight in the field, has been 
in the utmoſt diſorder upon making a ſpeech before x 
body of his friends at home: one would think there 
was ſome kind of faſcination in the eycs of a large 
circle of pcople when, darting all together upon one 
rſon. I have feen a new actor in a trayedy 6 
nd up by it as to be ſcarce able to ſpeak or more, 
and have expected he would _ wy above three 
acts before the dagger or cup of poiſon were brought 
in. It would = of © amiſs, i boch an one were 
at firſt inrroduced as a ghuſt, or a ſtatue, until 
he recovered his ſpirits, and grew fat for fome living 

art. 

. As this fudden deſertion of one's ſelf ſtews a diſſi- 
dence, Which is not diſpleaſing, it implies at the fame 
time the greateſt reſpett to an audience thai can be. |: 
is a fort of mute clequence, which pleads for their favour 
much better than words could do; and we find then 
generuſity naturally moved to ſupport thoſe who are 1 
to Much perpicxity te entertain — ] was extremen 
pl-azcd with a late inftance of this kind at che Opera: 
Almahide, in the encburg gement given to a youny 


* linger, whole wore than ordinary c:ncern on her fich 
appearance, recommended her no leis than her age. 


«a #© > 0ÞF 


able vo'ce, and juſt performance. Meer baſhfu n 
without merit is aukward; and merit without mudetts, 
inſolent: but modeſt merit has a double claim to g. 
ccptance, and generally mects with as many patrohs a 
beholders. 

* 1 am, &. 


It is impoſſible that a perſon ſhould excrt himſelf to ad- 
vantage in an aſiembly, whether it be his part eitker to 
ul, 
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fins or ſpeak, who lies under too great oppreſſions of 
modeſty. I remember, upon talking with a friend of 
mine — the force of pronunciation, our diſ- 
courſe led us into the enumeration of the fcreral organs 
of (pe-c'1 which an orator ought to have in perfection, as 
the ton uc, the teeth, the lips, the note, the palate, and 
the wind- -pipe. Upon which, s my friend, vou have 
onitted the moſt material organ of them all, and that i 
te forchead. 

ut net wichſtanding an exceſs of modeſty obſtrufts 
tac tongue, aad renders it unfit for it's uthces, a due 
properties, of it ts thought 05 2 ſite to an Oratory 
5 t rheror cr ns have recommender it to their diſciples as 

particular in their art. Cicero cle vs that he never 
ki ed an orator, who did not appear in te little con- 
* ar the begining of his tpesch, and comfeſſes that, 
r upon an oration withour trem- 
ang and concern. It is indeed à kind of 388 
chic is due to a great aſſe mbiv. an ſeldom fails 
raiſe a bono vuicnce in the audience twards the pe fo 
who ſpeaks. YMv correſpondent has taken mare that 
the braveſt wen often appear timarous on thieſe cc iſions, 
as indeed we may oblerve, that there is geacraily no 
creature more impudent than a coward. 


 ——»[,ingut mchor, ſed trigida bello 
Doxtera— Vies. 


—— hold * tl »» EC Wannc ith; * 3 . 
But caut.ous i the field, ke jaunn's the word. 
Daror v. 


A bo'd tongue and a fechle arm are the qualitica- 
tions of Dranc.s i in Virgil; as {omer, to exprets a man 
but tmorous and ſaucy, mal wit of a kind of point, 
whicly is very rarely to be nu wr in his writings; 
namiciy, that he had the eyc ui 4 fly, but the heart of a 
deer. 

A jun and reaſonable modefv does not only recom- 

mend eloquence, but ſets off cer great talent which 
mn can be poilcſſed of. I: hei, Ihtens all rhe 2 

WIIC 
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which it accompanics; like the thades in pairtings, it 
raiſes and rounds every figure, and makes the 
more beautiful, though not fo glaring us they would be 
withour it. 

M. is not only an ornament, but alſo a guard u 
virtue. It is a Kind of quick and delicate feeling in the 
foul, which makes her ſhrink and withdraw herſelf from 
every thing that has danger in it. It is ſuch an exquiſite 
{cnſibility, as warns her to ſhun the firſt appearance of 
every thing which is hurtful. 

I cannot at preſent recollect either the place or time 
of what I am going to mention; but I have read fome- 
where in the hiſtory of ancient Greece, that the women 
of the country were ſeized with ar. unaccountable me- 
lancholy, which diſpoſed ſeveral of them to make away 
with themſelves. The ſenate, after having tried 
expedients to prevent this ſelf- murder, which was 
frequent among them, publiſhed an edict, that if 
woman whatever ſh« uld lay violent hands upon nel 
her corps thould be expoſed naked in the ftreer, and 
d d about the city in the muſt public manner. 
This edit immediately put a ſtop to the practice which 
was before ſo common. We may fee in this inſtance the 
ſtrength of female modeſty, which was able to overcome 
the violence even of madneſs and deſpair. The fear of 
ſhame in the fair ſex, was in thoſe days more prevalent 
than that of death. 

If modeſty has fo great an influence over our aftions, 
and is in many cafes fo impregnable a fence to virtue; 
what can more undermine morality than that : 
neſs which reigns ameng the unthinking part of man- 
kind, and treats as —— the moſt ingenuous 
part of our behaviour; which recommends impudence 
as good breeding, and keeps a man always in coun» 
renance, not becauſe he is innocent, but becauſe he u 

3 ſo great a check that 

Seneca thought modeſt A to vice, 
he preſcribes to us the Ari ſecret, and ad- | 
viſes us to raiſe it in ourſelves upon imaginary oc 
ſions, when 2 222.4 
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for this is the meaning of his precept, that when we 
we by ourſelves, and in our greateſt folitudes, we 
ſhould fancy that Cato ſtands before us and ers every 
ting we do, In ſhort, if you baniſh modefty our of 
the world, the carries away with her half the virtue that 
s im it. 

After theſe reflexions on motlefty, as it is a virtue; 
I muſt obſerve, that there is a vicious modeſty, which 
wſtly deſerves to be ridiculed, and witich thoſe perſons 

often diſcover, who valve themfclves moſt upon = 
well-bred confidence. This happens when a man is 
aſhamed to act up to his reaſon, and would nt upon 
ny confideration be ſurpriſed in tlie practice of thoſe 
duties, for the performance of Wich he was ſent into 
the world. Many an impudent libertine would bluth 
to be caught in a 3 diicourfe, and would ſcarce be 
able to ſhew his head, after having diſcloſed a religious 
thought. Decency of bchavicur, all outward ſhow of 
rirtue, and abhorrence of vice, are carefully avoided 
by this ſet of thame-faccd people, as what would diſpa- 
nge their gaicty of temper, and infallibly bring them to 
dithonour. This is ſucm a poorneſs of ſpirit, ſuch a det- 
picable cowardice, Tuch a dcgcaerate abject ſtate of mind, 
3 one would think human nature incapable of, did we 
not meet with frequent inſtances of it in ordinary con- 
verſatiun. ; | 

There is another kind of vicious modeſty which makes 
a man aſhamed of his perſon, his birth, his profeſſion, 
his poverty, or the like misfortunes, which it was not 
n his choice to prevent, and is not in his power to rec- 
ufy. If a man appears ridiculous by any of the afore- 
mentioned circemitances, he hecomes much more fo by 
being out of countenance for them. They d ra- 
ther give him occaſion te exert a noble tyirit, and to 
palliate thoſe imperfections which are not in his pow- 
er, by thoſe perfection which are; or, to ule a very 
witty alluſion of an eminent author, he ſhou'd imitate 


| Czfar, who, becauſe his head was bald, covercd that 


defect with laurels. oo 
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No. CCXXXII. MONDAY, NOVEMBER 26, 
Nihil largiundo gloriam adeptus eſt. SaLLvsy, 
MY wiſe and friend, Sir Andrew F d. 


and the country: his time in town is given up tothe 


miles of the town, to the enjoyment of himſelf, his 
family, and his friend. Thus buſineſs and pleaſure, 
or rather, in Sir Andrew, labour and reſt, recom- 


when he is pleaſed to invite me. 

The other day, as ſoon as we were got into his c- 
riot, two or three beggars on each tide hung upon the 
doors, and folicited our charity with the uſual the- 
toric of a fick wife or huſband at home, three or four 
helpleſs little children, all ſtar ing with cold and hun- 
ger. We were forced to part with ſome money to grt 
rid of their importunity; and then we proceeded on 
our — with the bleflings and acclamations of theſe 

e. 

as Well then,” fays Sir Andrew, © we go off with the 
« praycrs and good wiſhes of the beggars, and 

© tuo our healths will be drunk at the next e: 
« fo all we thall be able to value ourſelves upon, *. 
« that we have promoted the trade of the victualler ai 
the exciſes of the government. Bur how few 3 
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« of wovl do we fee upon the backs of theſe poor 
* creatures * And when they thall next fall in our way, 
„they will hardly be better dreſſed; they muſt always 
« live in rags to look like objects of compatſion. If 
« their families tov are ſuch as they are repreſented, it 
is certain they cannot be better 4 and muſt be 
* 2 great deal worſe fed: one would think 

« thould be all their bread, and their drink 4 pure 
« element; and then what gocdly cuſtomers are the 
« farmers like to have for their wool, corn, and cattle ? 
* ſuch cuſtomers, and ſuch a conſumption, cannot chooſe 
« but advance the landed intereſt, and hold up the rents 
* of the gentlemen. 

« Bur of —_ —_ - who live by 
« buying and ſellin never to - 
« — The $ Fra export 41 — 
338 ands, but much the greateſt part of thei 
value is the labour of the people : but how much of 
* theſe people's labour ſhall we export whilſt we hire 
them to fit ſtill? The very alms they receive from 
„ us, are the wages of idleneſs. I have often thought 
« that no man ſhould be permitted to rake relief from 
the pariſh, or to aſk it in the ſtreet, until he has firſt 
« purchaſed as much as polfible of his own livelihood by 
« the labour of his own hands; and then the public 
« ought only to be taxed to make good the deficiency 
It his rule was ſtriftly obſerved, we thould ſee eve 
« where ſuch a multitude of new labourers, as woul 
in all probability reduce the prices of all our man 
« faftures. Ir is the very life of merchandize to 
cheap and fell dear. The merehant oughr 


22 


8 
1 


© his out- ſet as cheap as poſſible, that he may find the 
greater upon his returus; and —— will 
enable him to do this like the reduction of the price 

would 


af labour upon all our manufactures. This too 
de the ready way to increaſe the number of our 
4 markets : of the price of the 
« fafture would pay for the carriage of it 


* diſtant countries; and this conſe 
* equally bcngficial LA 
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tereſts.” As fo great an addition f labouring handy 
would produce this happy conſequence beth to the 
merchant and the gentleman ; our liberality to cm- 
mon beygars, and every other obſtruction to the in. 
creafe of labourers, mutt be equally pernicious 1 
both.” | 

Sir Andrew then went on to affirm, that the reduc. 


tion of the prices of our manufactures by the addi. 
tion of fo many new hand, would be no inconvenience 


any man: but obſerving I was fumething ftartled x 


the aſſertion, he made a thort pauſe, and then reſumel 


rl} 
6 


66 
** 


e diſcourſe, It may ſcem, ſays he, a paraday, 
that the price of . abour ſhould be reduced withou 
an abatement of wages, or that wages can be abatd 
without any inconvenience to the labourer, and vu 
nothing is more certain than that both theſe thing 
max lippen. The wages of the labourers make tte 
* part of the price of every thing that is uſes 
I; and it in proportion with the wages the price 
of all other thing ſthould be abared, every labourer 
with leis wages would ſtill be able ro purchaſe 2 
many neceſſaries of life wherc then would be the inccn- 
venience * But the price of labour may be reduced | 
the addition of more hands to @ manufacture, and va 
the wages of perions remain as high as ever. The ad- 
mirabie Sir William Petty has given cxamples of rin 
ſume of his writinys: one of them, as I remember, „ 
that of a watch, winch I thull endeavour to explun 6 
as thall ſuit my prefcart purpoſc. It is certain thats 
ngle watch could not be made ſo cheap in proportion 
by one only man, as a hun lred watches by a handrel; 
for as there is a vaſt varicty in the work, no one per- 
fon could equally fuit himſelt᷑ to all the parts of it; the 
manufacture would be tedious, and at laſt but clun- 
fily performed: but if an hundred watches were tu 
be made by an hundred men, the caſes may he aſſigned 
to one, the dials to another, the u !:cels to another, 
the ſprings to another, and every other part to a pro- 
per artiſt; as there would be no nced of perplexing 


any one perſun with too much variety, every ane 
« would 
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« would be able to perform his ſingle part with greater 
« kill and expedition; and the hundred watches would 
« be finiſhed in one fourth part of rhe time of the firſt 
one, and every one of them at one fourth part of the 
« coſt, though the wages of every man were equal. 
« The reduction of the price of the manufacture would 
« increaſe the demand of it, all the fame hands would 
+ be ſtill employed and as well paid. The fame rule 
- will hold in the cloathing, the ſhipping, and all other 
« trades whatſoever. And thus an addition of hands 
to our manufactures will only reduce the price of 
them; the labourer will ſtill have as much wages, 
* and will conſequently be enabled to purchaſe more 
* conveniencies of life; fo that every intereſt in the 
* nation would receive a benefit from the increaſe of our 
* working pcople. 

« Beſides, I fee no occaſion for this charity to com- 
* mon beggars, ſince every beggar is an inhabitant of 
« a pariſh, and every pariſh is taxed ro the maintenance 
0 of their own poor. For my own part, I cannot be 
* mightily pleaſed with the laws which have done this. 
* which have provided better to feed than employ rhe 
poor. We have a tradition from our forefathers, that 
* afrer the firſt of thoſe laws was made, they were in- 
* ſulred with that famous ſong; 


* Hang ſorrow, and caſt away care, 
© The parith is bound to find us, &c.” 


+ And if we will be fo good-nartured as to maintain them 
without work, they can do no leſs in return than fing 
* us The Merry Beggars. 

« What then? am I againſt all acts of charity > God 
* forbid ! I know of no virtue in the goſpel that is in 
more patheric expreſſions recommended to our prac- 
* tice. * I was hungry and ye gave me no meat, 
' thirſty and ye gave me no drink, naked and ye 
' cothed me not, a ſtranger and ye took me not in, 
ck and in priſon and ye viſited me nor.” Our blct- 
* ied Saviour treats the exerciſe or negle& of cha- 

Y « rity 
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« rity towards a poor man, as the 


* 
« breach of this duty towards himſclf. I ſhall endez. 


« your to obey the will of my Lord Maſter: an 
« therefore if an induſtrious man ſhall ſubmit to th 
« hardeſt labour and coarſeſt „ rather than en- 
« dure the ſhame of taki n 


« or aſkinz it in the ſtreet, this 
nnn i 


« or hom, this is t 
6 bi in. If any 
„ len into the hands of i 


and I ſhould contribute to his ranſom. 7” 
« give to an hoſpital of invalids, 
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No, CCXXXIII. TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 27. 
—— Tanquam hc fint noftri medicina furoris, 
Aut deus ille malis hominum miteſcere diſcat. Vin. 
As if by theſe my ſufferings I could caſe, 

Or by my pains the god of love appeaſe. Dua vox. 


j HALL, is this paper, i f of the 

miſe I have made to the public, by obliging them with 
i tranſlation of the little Greek wt, which is ſaid 
to have been a piece of thoſe records that were preſerved 
n the temple of Apollo, upon the of Leucate: 
t u a of the Lover's Leap, is inſcribed, 
An account of perſons, male and female, who offered 
« up their vows in the temple of Apollo, 


= 
9 


E 
it 
1 

: 


hoked like a bill of mortality, full 
ength; I have therefore made an abridgment of it, and 
ay extracted ſuch particular ſomething 
extraordinary, either in the caſe, or in the cure, or in the 


7 F 


Lvcus; and Zſchines her huſband being in love with 
Eurilla; (which had made this married e very un- 
aly to one another for ſeveral years) both the huſband 
= os with ak the hap by ; they both of 

z them 
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them eſcaped, and have lived very happily together every 


ſince. 

Lariſſa, a virgin of Theſſally, deſerted by Plexippu, 
aſter a courtthip of three ycars; the ſtuod upon the brow 
of the promontory for ſome time, and after having throw 
down a ring, a bracelet, and a little picture, with other 
preſents which ſhe had reccived from Plexippus, ſbe 
threw. herſeif into the fea, and was taken up — 

N. B. Lariſſu, before the leaped, made an offering d 
a ſilver Cupid in the remple of Apollo. | 

Simetha, in love with Daphnis the Myndi.n, periſhed 
in the fail. 

Charixus, the brother of Sappho, in love with Rho- 
eupe the courteſan, having ſpent his whole eſtate upon 
her, was adviſed by his fiſter to leap in tlie beginning of 
his amour, but would not hearken to her until he was te- 
duced to his laſt talent; being forſaken by Rhodope, a 
length reſolved to take the leap. Perithed in it. 

Aridzus, a beautiful youth of Epirus, in love with 
Praxinoe, the wife of Theſpis, eſcaped without damage, 
faving only that two of his fore teeta were ſtruc k out and 
his roſe a little flatted. 

Cleora, a widow of Epheſus, being inconſulable for the 
death of her huſband, was reſolved to take this leap in 
order to get rid of her paſſion for his memory; but being 
arrived at the promontory, ſhe there met with Dimms- 
chus the Miletian, and after a ſhort converſation with 
him, laid afide the thoughts of her leap, and marie 
him in the temple of Apollo. 

N. B. Her widow's weeds are ſtill ſeen hanging up in 
the weſtern corner of the temple. 

Olphis, the fitherman, having received a box on the 
ear from Thefivlis the day before, and being determined 
to have no more to Co with her, Icaped, and efcaped with 
life. 

Atalanta, an old maid, wheſe cru-1ty had fereri 
— before driven two or three deſpairing lovers to th 

ap; being now in the tifty-fifth year of her age, 


in love with an officer of Sparta, broke her neck 1 


the fall. : 
Hipparcis 
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Hipparchus being fond of his own wife, 
who was — „. Bathyllus, leaped, and died of 
his fall; upon which his wife married her gallant. 

Tettyx, the dancing-maſter, in love with Olympia an 
Athemian matron, threw himſelf ou the ruck with 

ilitv, but was crippled in the f 
"Diarra, the uſurer, in love with his cook-maid ; he 
ſeveral times over the precipice, but his heart 
"ing him, he wene back and married her that 


Cinzdus, after having entered his own name in the 
ian records, being aſked the name of the 


he for, and being aſhamed to diſcover it, 
he was let and not ſuffered :o leap. 
Eunica, a maid of aged nineteen, in love with 


bates. Hurt in the fall, but recovered. 
. This was the ſecond time of her leaping. 

Heſperus, a young man of Tarentum, in love with his 
maſter's daughter. Drowned, the boats not coming in 
ſoon enough to his relief. 

Sappho, the Leſbian, in love with Phaon, arrived at 
the temple of Apollo, habited like a bride in garments as 
white as ſnow. wore a garland of myrtle on her head, 
nd carried in her hand little muſical inſtrument of 
her own invention. After having ſung an hymn to. 
Apollo, the hung up her garland on one fide of his altar, 
nd her harp on the other. She then rucked up her veſt- 
ments, hike a Spartan virgin, and amidſt thouſands of 
ipettators, who were anxious for her ſafety, and offered 
up vows for her deliverance, marched directly forwards, 
w the utmoſt ſummit of the promontory, where after 
laving repeated a ftanza of her own verſes, which we 
ould nut hear, ſhe threw herſelf off rhe ruck with ſuch 
a intrepidity as was never before obſerved in any who 
13d atte mpted that dangerous leap. Many u ho were pre- 
ant related, that they ſaw her fall into the ſca, from 
whence the never roſe again; though there were others 
who affirmed, that ſhe never came to the bottom of her 
kap, but that ſhe was changed into a ſwan as ſhe fell, and 
ut they ſaw her 6 under that * 

3 
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But whether or no the whiteneſs and fluttering of her 
garments might not deceive tlute who lonked upon her, 
or whether ſhe nughit not really be metamorphoſed int 
that meiſical and melancholy bird, is ſtill a doubt among 
the Le tans. 

Alcaus, the famous Lyric poet, who had for fome 
time been paſivnately in love with Sappho, arrived at the 
pr-nontory of Leucate that very evening, in order to 
the the leap upon her account; but hearing that 
ben there before him, and that her body could be 
1 where found, he very generouſly lamented her fall, 
1 15 ail to have written his hundred and twenty-fifth 
„open that ocerfion, 

Leoped in this Oi'ympiad 250. 


Males 124 
Females 126 
Cured 120 
Males <1 
Females 69 C 
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No. CCxXXIV. WEDNESDAY, NOVEMRER 3. 


Vellem in amicitia ſic erraremus. Hs, 


I with this error in our friendſhip reign'd. Carres. 


OU very often hear people, after a tory has been 

told with in entertaining circumſtances, tell it over 
„ain with narticulars that de frroy the jeſt, but give light 
into the truth of the narration. This fort of veracitr, 
though it is impertinent, has ſomething amiable in it, 
becaule it procceds from the love of truth, even in fri- 
ons cccafions. If fuch honeſt amendments do not pro- 
miſe an agreeable companion, they do a fincere frien'; 
for which reaſon one ſhould allow them fo much of our 
time, if we fall into their company, as to ſet us right in 
matters that can do us no manner of harm, whether the 
tracts be one way or the other. Lies which are told cut 
o arrogance and oſtentation a man ſhould deibit in 
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een d. fence, becauſe he ſhould not be triumphed over; 
cs which.are told out of malice he ſhould expoſe, both 
fr his own ſake and that of the reſt of mankind, becauſe 
erery man ſhould riſe againſt a common enemy: but the 
Acious liar many have argued is to ve excuſed, becauſe 
+ does forme man good, and no man hurt. The mm 
why made more than ordinary ſpeed from a fight in which 
the Arhenians were beaten, and told them they had ob- 
tuned a complete victory, and put the whole city into the 
moſt joy and exultation, vas checked by the magiſtrates 
&r his falfchood; but excuſed himſelf by ſaying, 0 
+ Athcnians! am I your enemy hecauſe J gave you two 
„happy daxs? This fellow did ro + whole people what 
n acquuimance of mine does every Cay he lives in ſome 
eminent degree to particular perſons. He is ever lying 
pe ple neo good humour, and, as Plato faid, it is allow- 
able in phyſicians to lie to their patients to Keep up their 
foirits, I am haif doubtful whether my friend s behavi- 
var is not as excuſcable. His manner is to expreſs him- 
{-!f ſurpriſed at rhe chearful countenance of a man whom 
he obſerves difiident of himſelf; and generally by that 
means makes his lie a truth. . He will, as if E did not 
know any thing of the circumſtance, aſk one whom he 
knows at variance with another, what is the meaning 
that Mr. Such- a- one, naming his adverfary, does not ap- 
plaud him with that heartinets which formerly he has 
heard him: He {44 indeed, continues he, I would rather 
have that aan for my friend than any man in England; 
bur for an encmy—This melts the perſon he talks to, 
who expettcd nothing but downright raillery from that 
ſide. According as he fees his practices ſuccecd, he goes 
to the appoſite party, and tells him, he cannot imagine 
how it happens that ſome people know one another fo lit- 
tle; von ſpoke with ſo much coldneſs of a gentleman 
who lid more good of you, than, let me tell you, any 
man living deſerves. The ſucceſs of one of theſe incidents 
was, that the next time that one of the adverſaries ſpied 
tne other, he hems after him in the public ſtreet, and 
they muſt crack a bottle at the next tavern, that uſed 
w turn Gat of the other's way to avid ene another's 

eye 
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ſpeaks to, the preference in 3 particular for which fie | 
herſelf is admired. The reſt confuſion imaginable |- 


is made through the whole town by my friend's indire& 
offices; you ſhall have a viſit returned after half a years 
abſence, and mutual 2 at each other weary bps 


that time. They meet a thouſand lamentations for 
— A — _ naming herſelf for the 
del the can y be fo a 

to forgive her, which ſhe has no reaſon in the but 
knowlede of her goodneſs to hope for. Very 

tire their horſe 

ſaid during the 


war between the parties; and a whole circle of acquamt- 
Lr 
ments, inſtead of the pangs of anger, envy, detraftion, 
and malice. 25 

The worſt evil I ever cbſerved this man's fal ſhood cc 
caſion, has been that he turned detraction into flattery, 
He is well ſkilled in the manners of the world, and by 
overlooking what men really are, he grounds his arrifices 
upon what they have a mind to be. Upon this founds- 
tion, if owe ditens Ginads ave homenhs together, and the 
cement ſeems to be weak, he never reſts until he fin 
new appearances to take off all remains of ill- will, and 
that by new miſunderſtandings they are thoroughly - 


© To the SpeBater. 


Sir, Devonſhire, Nov. 14, 1711. 
6 TRR arrived in this neighbourhood two day ago 
. See 
attended at his entry with a ſervant of his own, beſides 
a cuuntryman he had taken up for a guide, excited the 
* curioſity of the village to learn whence and what he 
* might be. The countryman, to whom they app 5 
0 caſy of acccſs, knew little more than that the gen- 


* tleman came from London to travel and fee faſhuons, 
* and was, as he heard ſay, a free · thinker: what rel- 
"- 
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gion that might be, he could not tell; and for his own 
+ part, if they had not told him the man was a free- 
« think -r, he ſhould have gueſſed, by his way of talking. 
+ he was a little better than a heathen; excepting only 
+ that he had been a good gentleman to him, and made 
him drunk twice in one day, over and above what they 
had bargained far. 

« [ do not | ok upon the ſimplicity of this. and ſeve - 
© ral edd inquiries with which I thatl not trouble you 
it be wondered at; much leſs can I think that out 
« yourhs of fine wit, and enlarged underſtandings, have 
my rcafon to laugh. There is no neceſſity that every 
„ Iquire in Great Britain ſhould know what the word 
© frece-thinker ſtand fur; but it were much to be wiſhed, 
that they who value themſelves u that conceited 
© tle were a little better inſtructed in what it ought to 
« ftand for; and that they would not perſuade themlelves 
© a man is really and truly a free-thinker in any tolerable 
© ſenſe, merely by virtue of his being an atheift, or an 
© infidel of any ether diſtinction. It may be doubted 
© with good reaſon, whether there ever was in nature a 
more abject, flaviſh, and bigotted gencration than the 
tribe of Beaux Eſprits, at preſent fo prevailing in this 
* iſland. Their pretenſion to be free thinkers, is no 
other than rakes have to be free-livers, and ſavages to 
be free- men; that is, they can think. whatever they 
* have a mind to, and give themſelves up to whatever 
* conccit the extravagancy of their inclination, or their 
fancy, ſhall ſuggeſt; they can think as wildly as they 
talk and act, and will not endure that their wit ſhould 
* be eomtronled by fuch formal things as decency and 
common ſenſe: deduction, coherence, conſiſtency, and 
all the rules of reaſon they accordingly diſdain, as too 
preciſe and mechanical for men of a liberal education. 

This, as far as I could ever learn from their writ 
* or my own obſervation, is a true account of the Britiſh 
* free-thinker. Our viſitant here, who gave occaſion to 
© this paper, has brought with him a new ſyſtem of com- 
mon ſenſe, the particulars of which 1 am not yet ac- 
* quainted with, but will loſe no opportunity of inform- 

ing 
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ing myſelf whether it contains any thing worth Mr. 
« Spettaror's notice. In the mean tune, Sir, I canzcr 
© but think it would be for the good of mankind, if you 
would take this ſubject into your own conſideration, 
and convince the hopeful y of our nation, that h. 
* centiouſneſs is not freedom; or, if ſuch a paradox will 
* not be underſtood, that a prejudice towards atheiſm is 
not impartiality. 
IJ am, Sir, your moſt humble ſervant, 


It is obſerved, that of late years 
tain perſon in the of the play-houſe, who 
when he is with any thing that is a&ted upon the 


his 10n by a loud knock upon the 
wat, which may be heard over the 


ga 

it be, that the blow he gives an theſe. occafions 
that which is often heard in the thops of ſuch 
or that he was ſuppoſed to have been a ral 
trunk-maker, who, after the finiſhing of his day's work, 
uſed to unhend his mind at theſe public derben vi 


* 
* 
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vis hammer in his hand, I cannot certainly tell. There 
are ſome, I know, who have becn fooliſh enough to ima- 
eine it is a ſpirit which haunts the upper gallery, and 
trom time to time makes thoſe ſtrange noiſes; and the 
rather becauſe he is obſerved to be louder than ordinary 
every time the ghoſt of Hamlet appears. Others have 
reported, that it is a dumb man, who has choſen this 
way of uttering himſelf when he is tranſported with any 
thing he ſees or hears. Others will have it to be the 
p ay-houſe thunderer, that exerts himſelf after this man- 
ner in the upper gallery when he has nothing to do upon 


the root. 


| him, he ſmites a ſecond time, and if the audience is not 


yet awaked, looks round him with great wrath, and re- 
peats the blow a third time, which never fails to produce 
the clap. He ſometimes lets the audience begin the 

of themſelves, and at the concluſion of their 
ratifies it with a ſingle thwack. 

He is of fo great uſe to the play-houſe, that it is ſaid 
a former director of it, Ce hon Ab wm 
his attendance by reaſon of ſickneſs, kept one in pa 
officiate for him until ſuch time as he recovered; but 


Y 


perlun fo employed, though he laid about him with in- 
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credible violence, did it in ſuch wrong places, that the 
nudience n found out that it was not their old friend 
the trunk-makcr. 

It has been remarked, that he has not yer exeney 
himſcif with vigour this feaſen. He ſometimes plis.z 
the opera; and upen Nicolini's firſt arance, was ſaid 
to have demoliſhed three benches in the fury of his . 

lauſe. He has broken half a dozen oaken planks 
— and ſeldom goes away from a tragedy of 
ſpear, without leaving the wainſcot extremely ſhattered, 

The players do nut only connive at his ( bſtrepemus 
approbation, but very chearfully repair at their own aft 
whatever damages he makes. They had once a t 
of erceting a kind of wooden anvil for his uſe, that ſhould 
be made of a very ſounding plank, in order to render 
his UK more deep and mellow; but as this might u 
have been diftin;uithed from the muſic of a kettle-drum, 
the project was laid afide. 

In the mean while, I cannot but take notice of the 


great uſe it is to an audience, that a perſon ſhould thus 


preſide over their heads like the director of a concert, in 
order to awaken their attention, and bcat time to their 
applauſes; or, to raiſe my fimile, I hve ſometimes fun- 
cred the trunk - maker in the upper gallery to be like Vir- 
gil ruler of the winds, ſeated upon the top of a moun- 
tain, who, when he firuck his ſceptre upon the fide of 
it, rouſed an hurricane, and ſet the whole caverninat 
uproar. 

It is certain the trunk-maker has faved many 2 
good play, and bruught many a graceful actor re- 
putation, ho weuld not otherwiſe have been taken 
notice of. It is very viſible, as the audience is ot 
a little abaſhed, if they find themſelves betrayed into 
a clap, when their friend in the upper gallery de: 
not come into it; fo the actors do not _ 
+ ſelves u the clap, but re it is a mere 
Fulmen, 2323 — 1 not the ſound «> 
the oaken piani in it. I know it has been given out by 
.thoſe who are enemies to the trunk-maker, that he h. 
ſometimes been bribed to be in the intereſt of a bad 
2 3 poet, 
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or a vicious player; but this is a ſurmiſe which 

no foundation; his ſtrokes are always juſt, and 

his admonitions ſcaſonable; he does not deal about his 

blows at random, but always hits the right nail upon the 

head. The inexpreflible wh-rewith he lays them 

on, ſufficiently ſhews the evidence and ſtrength of his 

convinction. His zeal for a good author is indeed out- 

s, and breaks down every fence and partition, 

erery board and plank, that within the expreſſion 
of his applauſe. 

As I do not care for terminating my thoughts in bar- 
ren ſpeculations, or in reports of pure matter of fact, 
without drawing ſomething from them for the ad- 
rantage of my countrymen, I ſhall take the liberty 
— an humble propoſal, that whenever the trunk 
maker ſhall depart this life, or whenever he ſhall have 
lt the ſpring of his arm by ſickneſs, old age, infirmity, 
ar the like, fome able-bodicd critic ſhould be 24vanced 
to this poſt, and have a competent falary ſettled on 
him for life, to be furniſhed with bamboos for operas, 
crabtree-cudgels for comedies, and oaken plants for tra- 
zedy, at the public expence. And to the end that this 
place ſhould be always diſpoſed of according to merit, 
would 332 0 — has not given 
convincing of a ſound judgment and a ſt 
arm, and ho cats non, we a. aw 
down an ox, or write a comment upon Horace s Art of 
_ In 7 have — for i 

Hercules and o, and ſo righ this 
important office, that the trunk - maker may not be miſſ- 
ed by our poſterity. C 
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No. CCXXXVI. FRIDAY, NOVEMBER . 
— Dare jura maritis. Nes. 
With laws connubial tyrants to reftrain. 


« Mr. 1 
6 you ve not ſpoken in ſo direct a manner wa 
0 the ſubject of Marriage as that important af 
* deſerves. It would not be improper to obfene 
6 = the peculiarity in the yourh of Grea-Briw 
of railing and laughing at that inſtitution; and when 
they fall into it, from a profligate habit of mind, 
being inſenſible of the fatisf:ftion in that way of life, 
and treating their wives with the moſt barbavy 
diſreſpect. 

Particular cireumſtances and caſt of „ muſt 
teach a man the probability of mighty neſſez in 
that ſtate, for unqueſtionably ſome \ are whoſe very 
« diſpoſitions are ſtrangely averſe to conj friendſhip; 
0 bt es one, I believe, 5 by his own —_— 

« 8 to teaze and torment another for no reaſon 
6 being nearly allied to him: and can there de n 
thing more baſe, or ſerve to fink a man fo much below 
his own diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic, I mean reaſon, 
than returning evil for good in fo open a manner, 2 
that of treating an helpleſs creature with unkindnch, 
ho has had fo gcud an opinion of him as to believe 
u hat he ſaid relating to one of the greateſt concerns d 
life, by delivering her happineſs in this world to bis are 
© and protection? Muſt not that man be abandoned even 
© 20 all manner of humanity, who can deceive 2 w. 
© man with appearances of affection and kindneſs, fir 
© no other end but to rorment her with more cal 
and authority? Is any thing more unlike a ga- 
© rleman, than when his honour is engaged for the 
performing his premiſes, becauſe nothing but that 
« can oblige him to it, to become afterwards falſe u 


_ * his wore, and be alone the occaſiou of —_— 
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«whoſe happineſs he but lately pretended was dearer 
to him thia his own ? Ought ſuch a one to be truſted 
+ in his common affairs, or treated but as one whoſe 
© honeſty conſiſted only in his incapacity of being other- 
i wiſe ? 

There is one cauſe of this uſage no lefs abſurd than 
© common, which takes placc among the more unthink - 
ing men; and that is the deſire to appear to their friends 
free and at liberty, and without thoſe trammels they 
$ have ſo much ridiculed. To avoid this they fly into the 
other extreme, and grow tyrants that they may ſeem 
maſters. Becauſe an uncratroulable command of their 
enn actions is a certain figr. of intire dominion, they 
© will not ſo much as recede from the government even in 
one muſcle of their faces. A kind look they believe 
would be fawning, and a civil antwer yielding the ſu- 
« periority. To this muſt we attribute an auſterity they 
i betray in every action: what but this can put a man 
out of humour in his wife's company, though he is fo 
i diſtinguithingly pleaſant every where elſe ? "The bitrer- 
© neſs of his replies, and rhe ſeverity of his frowns to the 
tendereſt of wives, clearly demonſtrate, that an ill- 
grounded fear of being thomghit too ſubmitſive, is at the 
bottom of this, as I am willing to call ir, affected mo- 
'r{.nefs; but if it be ſuch only, put on to convince his 
F acquaintance of his intire dom aon, let him rake care 
© of the conſ-quence, which will be c-r-ain, and worfe 


than the preſent evil; his ſeeming :' eence will by 
degrees grow into real contempt, a . it doth not 
© wiolly alienate the affections of his rr ever from 


him. make both him and her more milciuwnme than if it 
„ really did fo. 
However inconſiſtent it may „to be 

„ well-bred perton, has no ſmall mare in this clownith 
© beliavivur: à diſcourſe therefore relating ro good- 
+ breeding towards a loving ad a tender wife, would be 
© of great uſe to this fort of gentlemen. Could you but 
once convince them, that to be civil at leaſt is not be- 
' neath the character of a gentleman, nor even tender 


| afeftion towards one who would make it reciprocal, 


22 + betrays 
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0 os ſoftneſs or effeminacy that the moſt maſen 
* linc diſpefition need be aſhamed of; could you farisfy 
* them of the generoſity of voluntary civility, and the 
« greatneſs of fc that is conſpicuous in benevolence 
© without imme ite — could — recommend 
© to people's practice the ſayi the gentleman 
© in — f — — That fe — 
4 cumbont upon him to make the inclinations of a woman 
« of merit go along with her duty: could you, I fag, 
* perſuade theſe men of the beauty and reafunableneſs of 
this fort of behavicur, I have ſo much charity for ſome 
© of them at leaſt. to believe you would convince them 
© of a thing they are only athamed to allow: beſides, 
* you would recommend that ftate in it's trueſt, ud 
contequearly it's moſt agreeable colours; and the 
tiemen who have for any time been ſuch 
enemies to it, when © ſhould ſerve, would te- 
turn you their thanks for aſſiſting their intereſt in 
_ © prevailing over their prejudices. age in gene- 
ral v. Id by this means be a more eaſy and comfort- 
able coudition; the huſband would be no where ſo 
4 well ſatistied as in his own lour, nor the wife ſo 
© pleaſant as in 3 Tor und: a defire of 
og agreeable in the lover would be increaſed in the 
ond, and the miſtreſs be more amiable hy becoming 
* the „e Beſides all which, I am apt to believe we 
© ſhoul!! ';v4 rhe race of men grow wiſcr as their pro- 
* gcnitors grew kinder, and the affection of their 
* would be conſpicuous in the wiſdom of their children; 
© in ſhort, men would in general be much better hv- 
* moured than they are, did not they ſo frequently exer- 
© ciſe the worſt turns of their temper has ought to 
© exert the beſt.” 


Mr. Spectator, 
I AM a ve man who left the admiration of this whole 
« ® town, to throw myſelf, for love of wealth, inte 
the arms of a fool. en I married him, I could 
* have had any one of ſeveral men of ſenſe who la 
* guithed for me; but my cafe is juſt, I believed my 
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« ſyperior underſtanding would form him into a traftable 
+ crearure. But, alas, my ipouſe has cunning and ſuſ- 
« picion, the inleparabic companions of little minds; 
6 every attempt I make to divert, by putting ou an 
+ agreeable air, a ſudden chearfulneſs, or kind beha- 
viour, he looks upon as the firſt acts towards an in- 
© furrettion againſt his undctervedy dominion ever me. 
Let every one who is ſtill tu chuole, and hopes to go- 
« yern a fuo!, remember 


0 Tasriss A.“ 


Mr. Spectator, St. Martins, November 25. 
«THIS is to complain of an evil practice which I 
+ * think very well defcrves x redrefs, though you 
© have not as v*t taken any notice of it: if you mention 
{jt in your paper, it may perhaps have a very good 
' cleft, What I mcan is the diſturbance ſome people 


 * give to others at church, by their repetition of the 


© prayers after the miniſter, and that not only in the 
* prayers, bu alſo the abivlution and the command- 
ments fare no better, which are in a particular manner 
the pricſt's office: this I have known done in ſo audible 
© a manner, that ſometimes their voices hav= bun as loud 
* as his. As little as you would think i“, this is fre- 
* quently done by people teeminyly devour. This irre- 
| vious inadvertency is a thing extremely offenſiv e; but 
I do not recommend it as a thing I ge you liberty 
* to ridicule, but hope it may be amended by the bare 
mention. | 
Sir, 


T * Yeur very humble ſervant, 
4 6 p $.* 
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No. CCXXXVII. SATURDAY, DECEMBER x. 


Viſu carentem magna pars veri latct. Sante 
Truth is in a great meaſure concealed from the blind. 


* reaſonable to believe, that part of the 
fure which happy minds ſhall enjoy in a future 
will ariſe from an enlarged contemplation of the 4. 
vine wiſdom in the government of the world, and 1 
diſcovery of the ſecret and amazing ſteps of Providence, 
from the beginning to the end of time. Nothing ſeem 
to be an entertainment more adapted to the nature d 
man, if we conſider that curiofity is one of the 
and moſt laſting appetites dn in us, and 
admiration is one of our moſt pleaſing patſions; and 
what a perpetual ſucceſſion of enjoyments will be af. 
forded to both theſe, in a ſcene fo large and variow u 
ſhall then be laid open to our view in the ſociety of fu. 
= — who perhaps will join with us in fo delight- 
a pro ' 

4 ſſible, on the contrary, that part of the 

iſhment of ſuch as are excluded from bliſs, _ 

Aft, not only in their being denied this privilege, but in 
having their appetites at the ſame time vaſtly increaſed, 
without any ſatisfaction afforded to them. In theſe, th: 
vain purſuit of knowledge thall, perhaps, add to their in- 
felicity, and bewilder them into lubyrinths of error, dark- 
neſo, diftrafticn and uncertainty of every thing but their 
own evil tate. Milton has thus repreſented the falien au- 
gels reaſoning together in a kind of reſpite from ther 
torments, and cicating to themſelves a new difquiet 
amidſt their very amuſements; he could not properly have 
deſcribed the tports cf condemned ſpirits, without that 
caſt of horror and mclancholy he has to judiciouſly mung- 
led with them. 


& Others apart ſat on a hill retired, 
* In thoughts more elevate, and reaſon d high 
* Of Providence, forcknowledge, will, and fate, hs 
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« Fixt fate, free will, forcknowledge abſolute, 
« And found no end in wandering mazes loſt. 


In our preſent condition, which is a middle ftate, our 
minds are, as it were, chequered with truth and falthood ; 
and as our faculties are narrow, and our views imperfect, 
it is impofſible but our curioſity muſt meet with many re- 
pulſes. The buſineſs of mankind in this life being rather 
tw act than to know, their portion of knowledge is dealt 
wo them accordingly. 

From hence it is, that the reaſon of the inquiſitive has 
ſo long been exercifed with difficultics, in accounting for 
the promiſcuous diſtributien of good and evil to the vir- 
tuous and the wicked in this world. From hence come 
all thoſe pathetic complaints of ſo many tragical events, 
which happen to the wiſe and the good; and of ſuch 
ſurpriſing proſperity, which is often the reward of the 
guilty and the fooliſh; that reaſon is ſometimes puzzled, 
and at a loſs what to pronounce upon fo myſterious a 


— 
o expreſſes his abhorrence of ſome fables of the 
poets, which ſeem to reflect on the gods as the authors of 
mjuſtice z and lays it down as a principle, that whatever 
permitted to befal a juſt man, whether poverty, fick- 
nets, or any of thoſe things which ſeem to be evils, thall 
either in life or death conduce to his good. My reader 
will obſerve how agreeable this maxim is to what we find 
dclixered by a greater authority. Seneca has written a 
diſcourſe purpoſely on this fubjcf, in which he rakes 
pains, after the dofrine of the Stoics, to ſhew that ad- 
rerfity is not in itſelf an evil; and mentions a noble ſay- 
ing of Demetrius, + That nothing would be more un- 
happy than a man who had never known aftliftion.” 
He compares profperity to the indulgence of a fond mo- 
ther to a child, which often proves his ruin; but the af- 
fection of the divine being to that of a wiſe father who 
would have his ſons exerciſed with labour, diſappoint- 
ment, and pain, that they may gather ſtrength and im- 
prove their fortitude. On this occaſion the philoſopher 
riſes into that celebrated ſentiment, « That there is not 
on 
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* on earth a ſpeftacle more worthy the regard of a Cres. 


« tor intent on his works than a brave man ſuperiar w 
his ſufferings;” to which he adds, that it muſt be z 
« pleaſure to Jupiter himſelf to look down from heaven, 
« and ſee Cato amidſt the ruins of his country, prefers. 
« ing his i ity.” 

CONTI azar 2: moe; attach. ths 
eonſider human life as a ſtate of probation, and 
as the poſt of honour in it, aſſigned often to the beſt 
molt ſelect ſpirits. 

But what I would chiefly inſiſt on here, is, that we xe 
not at preſent in a proper ſituation to judge of the coun. 
ſels by which providence acts, ſince but little arrives a 
our knowledge, and even that little we diſcern imper- 
fectly; or according to the elegant figure in holy writ, 
* We ſee but in part, and as in a glaſs darkly.” is 
be conſidered, that providence in it's ceconomy regards the 


whole ſyſtem of time, and things together, ſo that w 
cannot diſcover the beautiful connexion between inci- | 


dents which lie widely ſeparated in time, and by lo 
many links of the chain, our reaſonings become 

and imperfect. Thus thoſe parts of the moral world 
which have not an abſolute, may yet have a relatre 
beauty, in reſpect of ſome other parts concealed from us, 
but open to his eye before whom “ paſt, preſent, and to 
« come,” are ſer together in one point of view: and 
thoſe events, the permiſſion of which ſeems now to accuſe 
his goodneſs, may in the conſummation of things both 
magnify his goodneſs, and exalt his wiſdom. And this is 
enough to check our preſumption, ſince it is in vain to 
apply our meaſures of regularity to matters of which we 
know neither the anteccdents nor the conſequent, the 
beginning nor the end. 

I ſhall relieve my readers from this abſtracted 
by relaring here a Jewiſh tradition concerning 
which ſcems to be a kind of parable, illuſtrating what! 
have laſt mentiened. Thar great prophet, it is ſaid, was 
called vp by a voice from heaven to the top of a moun» 
tain; where, in a conference with the Supreme Being 
he was permitted to propuſe to him ſome queſtions cov 
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terning his adminiſt ration of the univerſe. In the midſt 
of this divine colloquy he was commanded to look down 
en the plain below. At the foot of the mountain there 
ifued out a cle:r ſpring of water, at which a foldier 
alighted from hi horſe to drink. He was no ſooner gone 
than a little boy came to the ſame place, and finding a 
purſe of gold which the foldier had dropped, took it up 
d went away with it. Immediately after this came an 
infirm old man, weary with age and travelling, and hav- 
ing quenched his thirſt, fat down to reſt himſelf by the 
fide of the ſpring. The ſoldier miſſing his purſe returns 
to ſearch for it, and demands it of the old man, who af- 
firms he had nor ſeen it, and appeals to heaven in witneſs 
of his innocence. The foldicr not believing his 
tions, Kills him. Moſes fell on his face with horror and 
amazement, when the divine voice thus prevented his 

lation; Be not ſurpriſed, Moſes, nor atk why 


(the judge of the whole earth has ſuffered this thing to 
| © come to pals: the child is the occaſion that the blood 


' of the old man is ſpilt; but know, that the old man 
WWW 


Pleaſe not thyſelf the flatt ring crowd to hear ; 

Tis fulſome ftuff, to pleaſe thy itching ear. 

Survey thy ſoul, not what thou doſt appear, | 
But what thou art. Da vox. 


AMONG all the diſeaſes of the mind, there is not 
one more epidemical or more pernicious than the 
bre of flattery. For as where the juices of the body are 
prepared to receive a malignant influence, there the diſ- 
cle rages with moſt violence; ſo in this difiemper of 
the mind, where there is ever a propenſity and inclina- 
uon 
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4 o ſoftens and diſarms the mind, 
© That not one arrow can reſiſtance find.“ 


Firſt we flatter ourſelves, and then the o 
ethers is ſure of ſucceſs. It awakens our ſclf-love with. 


_— — e our rea- 
and r 


per and inclinations. 
But were every man 


low a =. 
doubt but the perſon 


on who 
as 
It is the deſire of 
er inclination to be ſomething we are not, which are the 
x 57 ourſelves up to that man, who be- 
upon us the characters and qualities of othen; 
perhaps ſuit us as ill, and were as little defigned 
wearing, as their clothes. Inſtead of going out 
own complexional nature into that of others, it 
— more laudable induſtry to improve our 
and inſtead of a miſerable copy become a good oni. 
for there is no temper, no di ion ſo rude and 
— 2 may in it's own peculiar caſt and um 
t to ſome agreeable uſe in converſation, or in 
the affairs of life. A perſon of a rougher deporument, 
and leis tied up to the uſual ceremonies of behaviour, 
will, like Manly in the play, pleaſe by he gre Hl 
nature gives to every action wherein 


with ; the briſk and lively will not wan their wr 
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and even à more reſerved and malancholy temper may at 
ſme times be agreeable. _ 

When there is not vanity awake in a man to 
undo him, the flatterer ſtirs up dormant weakneſs, 
| md inſpires him with merit e to be a coxcumb. 
But if fluttery be the moſt ſordid act that can be lied 


FT 


« pl 
ility of flattery 
ND hw ni 
ſome ſincere mark of 
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is noble 


heart full blown with joy in ſuch an article of glory 
this? What a ſpur and encouragement ſti i 
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It ſometimes „ that even enemies and envious 
Pn | marks of eſteem when they 


A 
* 


lattery. 

ing, and diſcernment, tay 7 of en 
vy, ſelf. love, and detraction: io = 

mirth and good-humour of the » if it center not 
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merit, and an attempt to leſſen the ſuperiority he aſech: 


but by this very method, he beftows ſuch praiſe as can 
never be ſuſpected of flattery. His uneaſineſs and dif 


A name is firly compared to a precious ointmen, 
and when we are praiſed with ſkill and decency, it is i. 
deed the mc agreeable perfume; bur if too ad 
mitted into a brain of a lefs vigorous and texture, 
it will, like too ſtrong an odour, overcome the and 

pernicious to thoſe nerves it was intended to re. 
Freſh. A generous mind is of all others the moſt ſenſible 
of praiſe and diſpraiſe; and a noble ſpirit is as much in 
vigorated with it's due proportion of honour and ap. 
plauſe, as it is depreffed by neglec᷑t and contempt: but x 
is only perſons far above the common level who are thy 
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Az few words to make the ſentences in Engliſh fit toge- 
« ther a little better than they would otherwiſe have done. 
« The ſtory ſeems to be taken from that of Pigmalion 
« and the ſtatue in Ovid: ſome of the thoughts are of the 
« fame turn, and the whole is written in a kind of poeti- 


„ PHILOPINAX To CHROMATION. 


© EVER was man mere overcome with & fhe- 
I taftical a paſſion as mine. I have painted a beau- 
« tiful woman, and am deſpairing, dying for the pic- 
* ture. My own ſkill has undone me; it is not the 
« dart of Venus, but my own pencil has thus wounded 
„me. Ah me! with what * I neceſſitated to 
« adore my own idol! How miferable am I, whilſt 
« every one muſt as much pity the painter as he praiſes 
the picture, and own my torment more than equal to 
my art! But why do I thus complain? Have there 
not been more unhappy and unnatural paſſions than 
% mine? Yes, I have ſeen the repreſentations of Phædra, 
« Narciffus, and Paſiphæ. Phædra was unhappy in her 
4 lore; that of Paſiphæ was monſtruus ; and Alg the 
* other caught at his beloved likeneſs, he deftroyed 
the watery image, which ever eluded his embraces. 
« The fountain repreſented Narciſſus to himſelf, and 
« the picture both that and _ thirſting after his 
« adored image. But I am oo 25 
© her 3 continually, 3 if I touch her, I o 
«4 ftroy not the beauteous form, but ſhe looks pleaſed, 
« and a ſweet ſmile fits in the charming ſpace which 
« divides her lips. One would ſwear that voice and 
« ſpeech were iſſuing out, and that one's ears felt the 
„ melodious found. How often have I, deceived by a 
« lover's credulity, hearkened if ſhe had not ſomething 
« to whiſper mc? and when fruſtrated of my hopes, 
« how often have I taken my revenge in kiſles from 
* her cheeks and eyes, and ſoftly wooed her to my 
embrace, whilſt ſhe, as to me it ſeemed, only with- 
© held her tongue W But, mad- 
a man 
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„ man that I am, ſhall I be thus taken with 

« ſentation only of a beauteous face, and ; 

* and thus waſte myſelf, and melt to tears for a fs. 

* dow? Ah, fure it is ſomething more, it is a 

* for ſee her beauties ſhine out with new luftre, ad 

* ſhe ſeems to upbraid me with ſuch unkind 

6 2 may I have a living miſtreſs of this form, tha 
hen I thall com compare the work of nature with tha 


the 
for 


] HAVE ſomerimes amuſed myſelf with confidering 
the ſeveral methods of managing a debate which hare 
obtained in the world. 


The firſt races of mankind uſed to diſpute, as our or- 


eee 
by rules of art 

Socrates introduced a catechetical method of arguing 
He would aſk his adverſary queſtion upon queſtion, u- 
til he had convinced i ens of dis ene 
opinions were wrong. This way of debating drives 
enemy up into a corner, ſeizes all the $s through 
which he can make an eſcape, and forces him to furs 
ar 
re rare of ik — ik and invented 
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dint of ſword. A certain grand w-narch was fo ſenfille 
of his ſtrength in this way of reaft nir g, that he vm 
upon his great guns—Rato ulima R, © The L. 
„ gic of Kings; but, God be thanked, he is now 
you well baffled at his own weap ns. When ons 
to do with a philoſopher of thi kind, one ould 
remember the old gentleman's fayivg, who had been 
engaged in an argument with one of the Roman em- 
rors. Upon his fricnd's telling him, that he wondered 
he would give up the queſtion, when he had vifibly 
the better of the diſpute; © I am never athamed,” ſay 
he, © to be — by one who is maſter of fifty le. 


Gs . 

F wall but juft mention anather kind of reaſas- 
— may be called arguing by poll; and another 
which is of equal force, in which wagers are made 
uſe of as arguments, according to the celebrated line in 
Hudibras. | 

But the moſt notable way of managing a controverſy 
is that which we may call arguing by torture. This u 
a method of reafonivg which has been made uſe of 
with the poor refugees, and which was fo faſhionable 
in our during the reign of queen Mary, that 
in a paſſage an author quoted by Monſieur Bayle, 
it is ſaid the price of wood was raiſed in — 
reaſon of the executions that were made in Smi 
Theſe diſputants convince their adverſaries with a + 
rites, commonly called a pile of faggots. The rad 
is alſo a kind of ſyllogiſm which has been uſed with 
good effect, and has made multitudes of converts. Men 
were formerly diſputed out of their doubts, reconciled 


to truth by force of reaſon, and won over to opinions 


by the candour, ſenſe, and ingenuity of thoſe who | 


had the right on their fide; but this method of con 
viction operated too flowlv. Pain was found to be 
much more enliyhtning than reaſon. Every ſcrupe 
was looked upon as obſtinacy, and not to be remored 
but by ſeveral engines invented for that purpoſe. Ina 
word, the application of whips, racks, gibbets, gallies 
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to this life. I had theſe good impreffions given me 
from the handſome behaviour of a learned, yeneraw, 
and wealthy man towards me, when I firſt began the 
world. Some diſlatis faction between me and my ps. 
rents made me enter into it with leſs reliſh of bufinck 
than I ought; and to turn off this uneaſineſs I ge 
myſelf 1: criminal pleafures, ſome exceſſes, and x 
gencral loofe conduct. I know not what the excellent 
man above-mentioned ſaw in me, but he deſcended 
from the fuperiority of his witdom and merit, to 
throw himſelf frequently into my company. The 
made me ſoon hepe that I had fomerhing in me ven 
cultivatmg, and his converfation wede mie ſenſible 
latisfact ions in a regular way, Mich I had never be- 
fore imagined. When he was grown familiar wh 
me, he opened himfelf like a y od argel, and tld 
me, he hid long labored to ripen me into a prep 
ration to receive his friendſhip ard advice, both which 
I ſhould daily command, and the uſe cf any part d 
his fortune, to apply the meaſures he ſhould propnie 
to me, for the improvement of my own. I aſſure you, 
I cannot collect the goedne!s and confuſion of the 
good man when he fpoke to this purpoſe to me, with- 
out melting into tears; but in a werd, Sir, I nf 
haſten to tell you, that my heart burns with gratitude 
towards him, and he is fo happy a man, that it ca 
never be in my power to return him his favours 1 
Kind, but I am fure 1 have made l im rhe moſt agree- 
able fatisfatticn I could pultibly, in being — 
terve others to my uimoſt ability, as far as is conk: 
with the prudence he preſcribes to me. Dear Mr. 
Spectator, I do not owe to him only the grod-vil 
and eſtecin of my own relations, who are people 
diftinEtion, the preſent caſe and plenty ef my cierm. 
ſtances, but alſo the government of my pathons, ard 
regulation of my Cefires. I doubt nor, Sir, but in your 
imagination ſuch virtues as theſe of my worthy friend, 
bear as great a figure as actions which are more gik. 
tering in the common eſtimation. What I woulda 
of you, is to give us a whole Spectator upon heroic 
vutuc 
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virtue in common life, which may incite men to the 
ume generous inclinations, as have by this admirable 
« perſon been thewn to, and raited in, 

1 


© Your meſt humble ſervant. 


Mr. Spectator, 
IAA country gentleman, of a good plentiful 
+ 2 eftate, and live as the reſt of my neighbours with 
great hoſpitality. I have ever been —— among 
the ladies the beſt company in the world, and have 
* acceſs as a ſort of favourite. I never came in public 
but I falured them, though in great aſſemblies, all 
around, where — was _ how genteelly I avoided 
© hampering my ſpurs in their petticoats, whilſt I mov- 
© ed 8 the other fide how pret- 
* tily they curtſied and received me, ſtanding in pro- 
* per rows, and advancing as faſt as they faw their 
* elders, or their betters, diſpatched me. But fo 
* it is, Mr. Spectator, that all our - brezding is of 
late loſt by the unhappy arrival of a courticr, or town 
* gentleman, who came lately among us: this on 
* wherever he came into a room made a bow, 
© and fell back, then recovered with a foft air, and 
made a bow to the next, and fo to one or two more, 
* and then took the crofs of the room, by paſſing by 
them in a continued bow until he arrived at the perſon 
* he thought proper particularly ro entertain. This he 
did with ſo good a grace and aſſurance, that it is 
taken fur the preſent faſhion : and there is no young 
gentle woman within ſeveral miles of this place has 
deen kiſſed ever fince his firſt appearance among us. 
* We country gentlemen cannot begin again and learn 
2 fine and reſerved airs; and our 1 » 

at a ffand, until we have judgment for or again 
* kiſſing, by way of 2 which is im- 
* patiently expected by your friends of both ſexes, but 


dy none ſo much as 
© Your humble ſervant, 


© RusTiCc SPRIGHTLY. 
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_ * Mr, SpeQtator, Dec. 
« } WAS the other night at Philaſter, w 4 — 
& pefted to hear your famous trunk- maker, but wy 
* unheppily difappointed of his y, and faw a. 
© other perſon who had the like ition to diſtingu 
* himſcit in a noiſy manner, partly by vociferation & 
* talking loud, and partly by his bodily ux. Tun 
v» a very luſty fellow, but withal a fort of ben 
* who getting into one of the fide-boxes on the 
© before the curtain drew, was difpcicd to ſhew 
* whole audience his activity by lcaping over the ſpikes; 
© he paſſed from thence to cne of the entering dun, 
+ where he took ſnuff with a tolerable good - dil 
played his fine clothes, made two or three — 
a» 


at the curtain with his cane, thin faced about and 
© peared at the other door: here he athcted to 
the whole houſe, bowed and fmiled at random, ad 
© then ſhewed his teeth, which were ſome of them in- 
* deed very white: after this he retired behind the cu 
* tain, and obliged us with ſeveral views of his perſun 
from every opening. 

During the time of acting, he appeared frequently 
* in the prince's apartment, made one at the hunting- 
match, and was very forward in the rebellica. If 
there were no injunctions to the contrary, yet this 
practice muſt be confeſſed to diminiſh the pleaſure 
the audience, and for that reaſon preſumptuous and 
* unwarrantable: but ſince her majeſty's late command 
has made it criminal, you have authority to take no» 
© tice of it. 
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5 8 
Sola fibi, ſemper longam incomitata videtur 
Ire viam.— Vins. 


— be ſeems alone 
To wander in her ſleep thro* ways unknown, 
Guidcleſs aad dark. Davin. 


« Mr. b 
TU H you have conſidered virtuous love in moſt 
+ + of it's diſtreſſes, I do not remember that you have 
given us any diſſertation upon the abſence of lovers, or 
nid down any methods how they thould ſupport them- 
' ſelves under thoſe long, ſeparations which they are ſome- 
times forced to undergo. I am at preſent in this un- 
happy cireumſiance, having parted with the beſt of huſ- 
bands, who is abroad in the ſervice of his country, and 
may not poiFbly return for ſome years. His warm and 
generous affeftion while we were er, with the 
tenderneis which he expreſſed to me ar paruag, make 
bis abſence almoſt inſopportable. I ri:1n« of him every 


to con- 
5 I viſit 
his picture a hundred times 2 , and my- 
* ſelf over-againſt it whole hours = .. 
* great part of my time in the walks where I uſed to lean 
upon his arm, and recollect in my mind the diſcourſes 
* which have there paſſed between us: I look over the 
* ſeveral ptoſpects and points of view which we uſed to 
ſurvey together, tix my eye upon the objects 2 
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has made me take notice of, and call to mind a they. 
* ſand agreeable remarks which hc has made on thoſe oe. 
* cafions. I write to him by every conveyance, and en- 
* rrary to other le, am always in good humour when 
* an eaſt wind blows, becauſe it ſeldom fails of bring 
me a letter from him. Let me intreat you, Sir, to-give 
me your advice upon this occaſion, and to let me know 
* how I may reheve myſelf in this my widowhood. 


Abſence is what the paves end ret ie Ho. and ba 
given occaſion to abundance of beautiful complaints in 
thoſe authors who have treated of this paſſion in ver. 
Ovid's Epiſtles are full of them. Orway's Monimia talks 
very ly upon this ſubject. 


mm__ It wy not kind 
4 To leave me like a turtle, here alone, 
Ta droop and mourn the abſence of my mate. 
When thou art from me, every place is deſert: 
% And I, methinks, am favage and forlorn. 
& 'Thy preſence only tis can make me bleſt, 
Heal my unquiet mind, and tune my foul.” 


The conſolations of lovers on theſe occaſions are very 


— of Beſides hoe mentioned by Aſteria, there 
are many other motives of comfort, which are made uſe 


of by abſent lovers. 

I remember in vat of Scudery's romances, a couple of 
honourable lovers agreed at their parting to ſet aſide one 
half hour in the day to think of cach other during 8 te- 
dious abſcuce. The romance tells us, that they — 
them punctually obſerved the time thus agrerd upon; at 
that whatever — or buſineſa they were engaged in, 
they left it abruptly as ſoon as the clock warned them to 
retire. The romance further adds, that the lovers c- 
„„. 
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tience, as if it had been a real aſſignatien, and enjoyed 

imag i that was Simoſt as to 
meeung. 
Mblc ſatis faction to theſe divided lovers, 
each was at the ſame time employed in 
ation, and making equal re- 


ent for the alleviating of abſence, I ſhall rake notice of 
re bd de wants | = wah nes + tt fp 


Y 
a 


> ge 

ing each 

- 2.3% 

3 dial- plate. 
one of the needles on each of theſe 


4 


: 


1 
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his needle to every letter that formed the words which he 
had occafion for, making a little at the end of every 
word or ſentence, to avoid ion. The friend, in the 
mean while, ſaw his own ſympathetic needle moving of 
— <a letter which that of his correſpondem 
pointed at. 41 together acroſs a 
whole continent, and conveyed their thoughts to one az- 
other in an inftant over cities or mountains, ſeas cr 
9213 other of romance, 
1 „or any writer 
had introduced a necromancer, who is generally in the 
train of a knight-crrant, making a preſcnt to two loven 
of a couple of theſe above-mentioned needles, the reader 
would not have een a little pleaſed to have ſeen then 
correſponding with one another when they were guarded 
by ſpies and watches, or ſcparated by and adven- 


om 9 
vived or put in practiſe, I would propoſe, that upon the 
lover's 3 there ſhould be written not only the 


C 
w 
of 


i expreſs the moſt uſeful and fign 
cant words with a fingle touch of the needle. * 


Us 
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Creditur, ex medio quia res arceſſit, habere wh 
as al 


To write on vulgar themes, is thought an eaſy taſk, 
Mr. Spectator, 


in travelli 
 cuht 9 ave been a lafing 1 fel ür, Er o wen 


© preffions of that kind: but I had the 
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© againſt ſuch a behaviour ? If the licentious had not u. 
© terly forgot what it is to be modeſt, they would know 
that offended modeſty labours under one of the greet 
© ſufferings to which human life can be expoſed. If one 
* of theſe brutes could reflect thus much, though they 
want ſhame, they would be moved by their pity, tn 
© abhor an impudent behaviour in the nce of the 
* chaſte and innocent. If you will us With a 
* SpcFator on this ſubject, and procure it aol — 
© againſt every ſtage-coach in Great - Britain, as the law o 
© the journey, you will —_ 4752 ſex, for 
« which you have profeſſed fo great an eſteem; andin 
© particular, the two ladies my late fellow-ſufferers, and, 
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« and defires him to leave his loom for that evening, and 
come and drink with a friend of his and her's below. 
The man received this chearful invitation as bad huſ- 
bands ſometimes do, and after a croſs word or two, told 
© her he would not come. His wife with tenderneſs re- 
« newed her importunity, and at length faid to him, 
« My love ! I have withi 2 — 7 — 
« to you, ſcraped as m money as bought 
us a ticket in the lottery, and now here is Mrs. 

« come to tell me, that it is come up this morning a five 
« hundred d prize.” The h replies immedi- 
© ately, © You lie, ſlur, you have no ticket, for IT 
« have fold it. e poor woman this faints 
© away in a fit, recovers, and is now run ed. As 
© ſhe had no deſign to defrau her huſband, but was will- 
© ing only to participate in his good fortune. Every one 
( pities her, but thinks her huſband's puniſument but 
* juſt. This, Sir, is matter of fact, and would, if the 
© perſons and circumſtances were ater, in a well- 


= c—_ play be called «+ Beautiful Diſtreſs.” I have 


© only ſketched it out with chalk, and know a good hand 
can make a moving picture with worle materials. 


« Sir, &c.* 


Mr. SpeCtater, 


AM what the world calls a warm fellow, and by 
good ſucceſs in trade I have raiſed myſelf to a ca- 
* pacity of making ſome figure in the world; bur no 
matter for that. I have now under my guardianikip a 
* couple of nieces, who will certainly make me run mad; 
* which you will not wonder at, when I tell you rn-y fie 
female virtuoſo's, and during the three years and a half 
* that I have had them under my care, they never in the 
* leaſt inclined their thoughts towards any one ſin: art 
* of the character of a notable woman. Whilſt they 
* ſhould have been conſidering the proper ingredien : for 
* a ſack-poſſer, you ſhould hear a diſpute concerning the 
* magnet virtue of the load-ftone, ar perhaps the preſ- 
* ſure of the atmoſphere : their language is peculiar to 

B b * 6 theme 
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© themſelves, and they ſcorn to expreſs themſelves on the 
© meaneft trifle with words that are not of a Latin deri. 
vation. But this were — ſtill, would they 
s ſuffer me to enjoy an uninte ; but un. 
1 I fall in with their abſtratied ideas of things, « 
+ ge hetnkd tr on cab Je 
quiet. In a gout lained of the 
2292998 „when my niece Ki 
e to aſſure me, whatever I might think, ſeveral 
philoſophers, both ancient and modern, were of 
* opinion, that both pleaſure and pain were imagj 
© diſtinftivns, and that there was no ſuch thing as either 
© in rerum natura. I have often heard them affirm, tha 
© the fire was not hot; and one day when I, with the av. 
© thority of an old fellow, defired one of them to 
© blue cloke on my knees, ſhe anfwered, Sir, I will n — 
© the cloke; but take notice, I do nor do it as allowing 
© your deſcription ; for it might as well be called yelloy 
© as blue; for colour is nothing but the various infrac- 
« tions of the rays cf the fun. - Miſs Molly told me one 
day, that to fay ſnow was white, is allowing a valgar 
error; for as it contains a great quantity of nitrous par- 
« ticles, it might more reaſonably be ſuppoſed to be black. 
© In ſhort, the young N would perſuade me, that to 
© believe one's eyes is a ſure way to be deceived ; and 
have often adviſed me, by no means, to truſt any thing 
s ſo fallible as my ſenſes. What I have to beg of you now 
© js, to turn one ſpeculation to the due jon of fe- 
© male literature, fo far at leaſt, as to make it conkitent 
« with the quiet of ſuch whoſe fate ir is to be liable wits 
« infults; and to tell us the difference between a 
man that ſhould make ciecte-cakes and raiſe and 
a lady that reads Locke, and uaderſtands the mathema- 
© tics. In which you will extremely oblige 
© Your hearty friend 
and humble ſervant, 


T s ABRAHAM THY. 
No. CCXLII. 
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No. CCXLIII. SATURDAY, DECEMBER 8. 


Formam quidem ipſam, Marce fili, & tanquam facicm honefti 
vides : quz fi oculis cerneretur, mirabiles amores (ut alt Pla- 
to) excitaret ſapientiæ. TVI. 

Tou ſce ſon Marcus, the ſhape and countenance, as it 
e which if i rand be made the objeR of 
fight, would (as Plato ſays) excite in us a wonderful love of 
wiſdom. 


] PO net remember to have read any diſcourſe wrinen 
expreſsly the beauty and lovelineſs of virtue, 
without conſidering it as a duty, and as the means of 
mak ing us happy both now and hereafter. I a there- 
fore this ſpeculation as an eſſay upon that ſubject, in 
which I thall conſider virtue no than as it is in it- 
ſelf of an amiable nature, after having premiſed, that I 
underftand by the word virtue ſuch a general notion as is 
affixed to it by the writers of morality, and which by de- 
vout men generally goes under the name of religion, and 
by men of the world under the name of honour. 

H 


ins to put on the appearance of virtue, if he did not 

ow it was the moſt proper and effeftual means to gain 
the love and eſteem of mankind. 

We learn from Hierocles, it was a common ſaying 


among the heathens, that the wiſe man hates no 
but only loves the virtuous. ora 
Tully has a very beauriful ion of thoughts to 


ſhew how amiable virtue is. e love a virtuous man, 
fays he, who lives in the remoteſt parts of the carth, 
though we are altogether out of the reach of his virtue, 
and can receive from it no manner of benefit ; nay 


one 

who died ſeveral ages ago, raiſes a ſecrer fondneſs and 

benevolence for him in our minds, when we read his 

ftory : nay, what is ftill more, one who has been the 

enemy of our country, n — 
J 
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by juſtice and — — — 
to 


whom Tully mentions on this occafion in 
Hannibal. Such is the natural beauty and lovelinefs d 
virtue 
Stoiciſm, which was the pedantry of virtue, aſeribes 
all good qualifications, of what kind ſoever, to the viny. 
ous man. Accordingly Cato, in the character Tuly 
has left of him, carried matters ſo far, that he would not 
aliow any one but a virtuous man to be handſome. This 
indeed looks more like a philoſophical rant than the real 
opinion of a wiſe man; yet this was what Cato very fe. 
maintained, In ſhort, the Stoics thought 


riouſly 
2 not ſufficiently repreſent the ex :ellence of virtue, if 


did not comprehend in the notion of it all poffible 
uk: and therefore did not only ſuppoſe, thatit 
was —— beautiful in itſelf, oe pt made the 
y amiable, and baniſhed ev 
— the perſon in whom it refided. a 

It is a common obſervation, that the moſt abandoned to 
all ſenſe of goodneſs, are apt to wiſh thoſe who are relat- 
ed to them of a different character; and it is very &- 
ſervable, that none are more ſtruck with the charms of 
virtue in the fair - ſex, than thoſe who by their very admi- 
ration of it are carried to a deſire of ruining it. 

A virtuous mind in a fair body is indeed a fine picture 
in a good light, and therefore it is no wonder that it makes 
the beautiful ſex all over charms. 

As virtue in general is of an amiable and lovely m- 
ture, there are ſome particular kinds of it which are mare 
ſo than others, and theſe are ſuch as diſpoſe us to du good 
to mankind. Temperance and abſtinence, faith and 
devotion, are in — as laudable as any 
other virtues ; but thoſe which make a man popular and 
beloved, arc juſtice, charity, munificence, and, in ſho, 
all the good qualities that render us beneficial to each 
other. For which reaſon even an extravagant man, who 
has nothing elſe to recommend him bur a falſe ' 
is often more beloved and eſteemed than a perſon of 3 
much more finiſhed character, who is defective in ia 
particular. | The 
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The two ornaments of virtue, which ſhew her in 
the moſt advan views, and make her altogether 
lovely are chearfulncis and good nature. Theſe generally 
go together, as a man cannot be agreeable to others who 
1s not eaſy within himſelf. They are both very requiſite 
in a virruous mind, to keep out melancholy from the 
many ſerious thoughts it is engaged in, and to hinder its 
natural hatred of vice frum ſouring into ſeverity and cen- 
ſorouſneſs. 

If virtue is of this amiable nature, what can we think 
of thoſe who can look upon it with an eye of hatred and 
ill will, or can ſuffer their averſion for a party to blot out 
all the merit of the perſon wi is engaged in it ? A man 
muſt be exceſſively ftupid, as well as uncharitable, who 
believes that there is no virtue but on his own fide, and 
that there are not men as honeſt as himſelf who may differ 
from him in political principles. Men may oppot;: one 
another in ſome particulars, but ought not to carry their 
hatred to thoſe qualities which are of fo amiable a nature 
in themſelves, and have nothing to do with the points in 
diſpute. Men of virtue, though of different intereſts, 
ought to conſider themſelves as more nearly united with 
one another, than with the viewus part of mankind, who 
embark with them in the ſame civil concerns. We ſhould 
bear the ſame love towards a man of honour, who is a 
living antagunift, which Tully tells us in the fore - men- 
noned paſſa c every one naturally dues to an enemy that is 
dead. In thort, we ſhould cttecm virtue though in u fe, 
and abhor vice though in a friend. 

I ͤſpeak this with an cye to thuſe cruel treatments 
which men of all fides are apt to give the characters of 
thoſe who do not agree with them. Huw many perſons 
of undoubted probicy, and exemplary virtue, on cither 


| tide, are blackened and defamed : how many men of ho- 
' Hour expuled to public obloquy and reproach 2 Thoſe 


8 who are either the inſtruments or abettors in 
infernal dealings, ought to be look ed upon as perſons 
who make uſe of religion to promote their cauſe, not of 
their cauſe te promote religion, C 
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No. CCXLIV. MONDAY, DECEMBER ts. 
Judex & callidus audis. Has. 
A judge ot painting you, and man of kill. Cannes. 

Mr. Spectator, Covent-Garden, Dec., 


c I CANNOT, without a double injuſtice, forbear ex. | 
4 


preſſing to you the ſatĩs faction which a whole dn 
* of virtuol's have received from thoſe hints which you 
© have lately given the town on the cartons of the mi- 
© mitable Raphael. It ſhould be methinks the buſineſ 
© of a Spectator to improve the pleaſures of fight, and 
there cannot be a more immediate way to it than re- 


* commending the ſtudy and obſervation of excellent 


drawings and pictures. When I firſt went to view thoſe 
© of Raphael which you have celebrated, I muſt confek 
© I was but barely picaſed; the next time I liked them 
© better, but at laſt, as I grew better acquainted with 


them. I fell deeply in love with them, like wiſc ſpeeches | 


© they ſunk deep into my heart; for you know, Mr. Spec- 
© tator, that a man of wit may extremely affect one fer 
© the preſent, but if he has not diſcretion, his merit ſcon 
© vaniihes away, while a wiſe man that has not fo greatz 
© ſtock of wit, ſhall nevertheleſs give you a far greater 
and more laſting ſatis faction: jult ſo it is in a pifture 
that is ſmartly touched but not well ſtudied ; one may 
6 cal; it a witty picture, though the painter in the mean 
« time may be in danger of being called a fool. On the 
« other hand, a picture that is — underfiood in 
the whole, and well performed in the particulars, that 
© js, begun on the foundation of geometry, carried a 
dy the rules of perſpective, architecture, and anatomy, 
and perfefted by a good harmony, a juſt and natural 
« colouring, and ſich paſſions, and expretſions of the 
« mind as we almeſt peculiar to Raphael ; this is what 
6 may juſtly ftile a wiſe picture, and which ſeldem 
6 Fails to firike us dumb, until we can affcmble all or 
6 facultics to make but a tolerable judgment 2 
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« Other pictures are made for the cyes only, as rattles are 
made children's ears; and certainly that picture 
that only plcaſes the eye, without repreſenting ſome 
« well-choſen part of nature or other, does but ſhew what 
« fine colours are to be fold at the coluur-ſhop, and mocks 
the works of the Creatur. If the beſt imitaror of na- 
ture, is not to be eſteemed the beſt painter, but he that 
makes the greateſt ſhow and glare of colours, it will 


' + neceſſarily follow, that he who can array himſelf in the 


+ moſt gaudy d ies is beſt dreNet, and he that can 
6 loudeſt the beſt orator. Every man when he 
« looks on a picture ſhould examine it according to that 
+ ſhare of reaſun he is maſter of, or he will be in danger 
© of making a * 2 If men as they walk 
abroad would e more frequent obſcrvations on 


' + thoſe beauties of nature which every moment preſent 
_ © themſelves to their view, they would be better judges 


+ when they ſaw her well imiratcd at home: this would 
help to correct thoſe errors which moſt pretenders fall 
© into, who are over-haſty in their judgments, and will 
not ſtay to let reaſon come in for a ſhare in the deciſion. 


© It was for want of this that men miſtake in this caſe, 


and in common !'fe, a wild extravagant pencil for one 
that is truly bulu and great, an impudent fellew for a 
man of true courage and bravery, haſty and unrcaſon- 
able actions for emerprizes of ſpirit and reſolution, 
* gaudy colouring for that which is truly beautiful, a falſe 
* and inftauating diſcourſe for ſimple truth elegantly re- 
* commended. The parallel will hold through all the 
parts of life and painting too; and the virtuoſos above- 
mentioned will be glad to fee you draw it with your 
terms of art. As the ſhadows in a picture repreſent 
© the ſerious or melancholy, fo the lights do the bright 
© and lively thoughts: as there thould be but one forci- 
* ble light in a picture, which ſhould catch the eye and 
* fall on the hero; fo there ſhould be but one object of 
* our love, even the Author of nature. Theft and the 
* like reflexions well improved, might very much con- 
tribute to open the beauty of that art, and prevent 
* young people from being poiſoned by the ill guſto of 

* any 
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* any extravagant workman that ſhould be impoſed upon 
us. 


© T am, Sir, 
© Your moſt humble ſervant.* 


© Mr. Spectator, 


39 ion you obliged the world with 250 
5 an old Greck poet you call Simonides, in relatica 
© to the ſeveral natures and diſt inctions of our own ſer. 
* I could not but admire how juſtly the characters of 
© women in this age, fall in with the times of Simonides, 
© there being no one of thoſe ſorts I have not ar ſome 
tim or other of my life met with a ſample of. Bu, 
© Sir, the ſubject of this preſent addrefs, are a ſet of vo- 
© men comprehended, I think, in the ninth ſpecies of 


that ſpecalarion. called the ; the deſcription of 


© whom | *nd to be © Thar are ſuch as are both 


„ ugly and ili-v.tured, who have nothing beautiful | 


« them ives, and endeavour to detract from or ridicule 
« every thing that appears ſo in others.” Now, Sir, 
this ſect, as I have been told, is very frequent in the 
great town where you live; but as my circumſtance of 
© life obliges me to reſide altogether in the country, 

though nor many miles from I cannot hare 
* met With a great number of them, nor indeed is ita 
© defirable acquaintance, as I have lately found by cape- 
© rience. You mult know, Sir, that at the beginning of 
© this ſummer a family of theſe apes came and ſetiled for 
© the ſeaſon not far from the place where I live. As they 
© were ſtrangers in the country, they were viſited by the 
© ladies about them, of whom I was one, with an hv- 
* maniry uſual in thoſe that paſs moſt of their time in 
© ſilirude. The apes lived with us very agreeably our 
© own way until towards the end of the ſummer, when 
they began to bethink themſelves of returning to town; 
© then it was, Mr. Spectator, that they began to ſer them. 
© ſelves about the proper and diſtinguiſhing bufieh 


8 T HOUGH I am a woman, yet I am one of thok | 
who confeſs themſelves highly — with z 
time 
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* their character; and, as it is ſaid of evil ſpirits, that they 
+ are apt to carry away a piece of the houſe they are about 
to leave, the apes, without regard rv common mercy, 
+ civility, or gratitude, thought fit to mimic, and fall foul 
+ on the faces, dreſs, and behaviour of their innocent 
1 neighbours, be towing abominable cenſures and diſ- 
+ graceful appellations, commonly called nick · vames, on 
+ all of them; and in ſhort, like true fine ladies, made 
© their honeſt plainneſs and fincerity matter of ridicule. I 
could not but acquaint you with theſe grievanc:s, as 
well at the defire of all the parties injured, as from m 
© own inclination. I hope, Sir, if vou cannot 

+ intirely to reform this evil, you will take ſuch notice 
* of it in ſome of your future ſpeculations, as may put 
the deſerving part of our ſex on their guard againſt theſe 
© creatures ; and at the ſame time the apes may be ſenſi- 
th 2 ID ASE GIN Þ Ws an in uocent 
© diverſion, that it is in the hi degree that vice which 
' s ſaid to comprehend all — 

I am, Sir, your humble ſervant, 
1 © ConsSTAaxTIa FiELD.” 


No. CCXLV. TUESDAY, DECEMBER rr. 


Fila voluptatis cauſa ſint proxima veris. Hon. 
Fictions, to pleaſe, ſhould wear the face of truth. 
THERE is nothing which one regards ſo much with 


an eye of mirth and pity as innocence, when it has 

in it a dath of folly. At the fame time that one eſteems 
the virtue, one is tempted to laugh ar the hmplicity 
which accompanies it. When a man is made up wholly 
of the dove, without the leaft grain ot. ſerpent in his 
on, he becomes ridicu.ous in many circum- 

ances of life, and very often diſcredirs | $ beſt actions. 
The Cordeliers tell a flory cf their fou er St. Francis, 
Gs bs putes the Svece: in the coll of &o wenngets 
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difcovered a young fellow with a maid in a corner; upon 
which the good man, fay they, lifted up his hands to 
heaven with a fecret thankſgiving, that there was ſtill 6 
much chriſtian charity in the world. The innocence of 


the ſaint made him miſtake the K iſs of a lover for a falue 


uf charity. I am heartily concerned when I fee a vinu- 


ous man without a competent knowledge of the world; | 


and it there be any uſe of theſe my papers, it is this, 
that without repreſeming vice under any falſe alluri 
notions, they give my reader an inſight into the 

men, and repreſent human nature in all its ch 
colours. The man who has not been engaged in any of 
the follies of the world, or, as Shakeſpear expreſſes it, 
0 r in the ways of men, may here find a 
picture of its follies and extravagancies. The virtuous 
and the innocent may know in ſpeculation what 
could never arrive at by practice, and by this means ard 
the ſnares of the cra rer 
and the reaſonings of the pre judi Their minds may 
be opened without being vitiated. 


It is with an eye to my following correſpondent, Mr. 


Timothy Doodle, who ſeems a very well-mcaning man, 
that I e written this ſhort preface, to which 1 ſhall 
ſubjoin a letter from the ſaid Mr. Doodle. 


Sir, 
; 
0 1 COULD heartily wiſh that you would let us know 
= 


your opinion upon ſeveral innocent diverſions which 
© are in uſe among us, and which are very proper to pals 


away a winter night for thoſe who do not care to throw | 
© away their time at an opera, or at the play-houſe. I | 


« would gladly know in particular, what notion you have 
of hot-cockles ; as alſo whether you think that queſtions 
and commands, mottoes, ſimiles, and croſs-purpole 

© have not more mirth and wit in them, than thoſe public 
* diverſions which arc grown fo very faſhionable among 


us. If you would recommend to our wives and daugh- | 


* ters, who read your papers with a great deal of pleaſure, 
« ſome of thole {ports and paſtimes that * 
3 
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© within doors, and by the fire · ſide, we who are maſters 
+ of families ſhould be hugely obliged to yuu. I ne d not 
| + tell you that I would have theſe tports and paſtimes not 
+ only merry but innocent, for which reaſon I have not 
ment oned either whiſk or lanterloo, nor indeed fo much 
| * az one-and-thirty. After having communicated to 
| + you my requeſt upon this ſubiect, 1 will be ſo free as to 
« tell you how my wife and I pals away theſe tedious 
« winter evenings with a great deal of pleaſure. Though 
+ the be young and handfume, and goud-humoured to a 
+ miracle, ſhe dues not care for gadding abroad like 
+ others of her ſex. There is a friendly man, a colonel 
in the army, whom I am mightily obliged to for his ci- 
+ vilitics, that comes to fee me aimoſt every night; for 
| © he is not one of thoſe giddy young fellows that cannot 
© live out of a play-huule. When we arc toe ther, we 
very often make a party at blind-man's buff, which is 
a ſport that I like the better, becauſe there is a good 
deal of exerciſe in it. The coloncl and I are blinded 
by turns, and you would laugh your heart our to ſee 
_ + what pains my dear takes to hovdwink us, fo tha: it is 
_ + impoſſible for us to ſee the lcaſt glimpſe of light. The 
por colonel ſometimes hits his nuſe againſt a poſt, and 
* mares us die with laughing. I have gcnerally the 
* good luck not to hurt myſelf, but am very often above 
half an hour before I can catch either of them; for 
jou muſt know we hide ourſelves up and down in 


ESD IIA Fs FSA Frans 


now corners, that we may have the more ſport. I only 
hich + give you this hint as a fample of ſuch innocent diver- 
pals | * hons as I would have you rec-mmend and am, 

"” | © Moſt efleemcd Sir, your ever loving friend, 


« TrxoTHY DoopLie.” 


The following letter was occafioned by my laſt Thurſ- 
day's paper upon the abſence of lovers, and the methods 
| therein mentioned of mal ing ſuch abſence 1:1pportable. 


have 
— 
ublic 
nog 
web - 
fore, 
Sie! 
with- 


Vor. III. Cc © Sir, 
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Sir, 
| A MONG the ſeveral ways of conſolation which ab- 


4 

0 ſent lovers mike ufe of while their fouls are in 
that ſtare of departure, which you ſay is death in love, 
there are ſome verv material ones that have eſcaped | 
1 Four notice. Among theſe, the trit and moſt recewed | 
© is a crooked fhilling, which his adminiſtered 
comfort to our forctarhers, and is fill made uſe of an 
this occafion with very god effect in moſt part of her 

* majefty's dominions. There are fume, I Know, who 

* think a crown-picce cut into two equal parts, and pre- 

* ierved by the diſtant lovers, is of more ſovereign vinve 
than the former. But fünce opinions are divided in this | * 
* particular, why may not 2 perſons make uſe of | * cl 
* both * The ngurc of a heart, whether cut in ſtene or ill 
* caſt in metal, whether bleeding upon an altar, fuck 
« 
4 
* 
4 
« 
4 
. 
4 
* 
4 
4 
4 
4 


3 


F 


with darts. or held in the hand of a Cupid, had alwars 
been I ok&<d upon as taliſmanic in diſtreſſes of this m- | 1 
ture. I am acquainted with many a brave fellow, who 
carries his miſtreſs in the lid of his fauff-box, and by | ww 
that expedient has ſupported himſelf under the avfenc? | * au 
of a whole campaign. For my own part, I have trad 
all theſe remedies, but never found fo much bene 
from any as from a ring, in which my milſtrefs's hair is 
latted together very arrificially in a kind of true lovers | I 
— As I have received great benefit from this ſe- | * fre 
cret, I think myſelf obliged ro communicate it to the 
ic, for the good of my fellow ſubje&s. I defire 
you will add this letter as an appendix to your conlola- 
© tions upon ablencc ; and am, 
* Your very humble ſervant, 
T. X. 


I ſhall conclude this paper with a letter from an uni- 
verſity gentleman, occaſioned by my laſt Tueſday's papef, 
wherein I £ve ſome account of the great feuds w 
happened formerly in thoſe learned bodies, between the 
modern Greeks and Trojans. : 87 
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ic? 


| © eccafiov. world not fail ro declare ourſelves. In the 


— 


—— 


RE will gixe you to underſtand, that there is at 
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« Sir, 


reſeat in the tociety, whereof 1 am a member, 2 
ö rery contulerable body of Trojans, who, upon a proper 


* mcan while we do all we can to annoy our enemies by 
' fratavem, and are reſolved by the firſt opportunity to 
' attack XIr. Jothua Bernes, whom we look upon as the 
Achilles of the oppoſite party: As for myſelf, I have 
' had the reputation ever ſince I came from ſchool, of be- 
ing a truſty Trojan, and am reſolved never to give 
quarter to the ſmalleſt particle of Greek, wherever I 
chance to meet it. It is for this reaſon I take it ve 

+ il} of you, that you ſometimes hang out Greek colours 
© at the head of your paper, and ſometimes give a word 
© of the enemy even in the body of it. When I meet 
with any thing of this nature, I throw down your 
i ſpeculations upon the table, with that form of words 
« which we make uſe of when we declare war upon an 
_ | 


© Grzcum eſt, non proteſt legi.* 
I give you this hint, that you may for the future abſtain 


from any ſuch hoſtilities at your peril. 
© TROILYS.' 


Cc: No. CCXLVI. 
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* or A 008 ye Huf d invore I, 
oA Dirs , * Kot 1 Sa 

Ilirpas r nAioares, in Tos 160g if» TIT. 

N amorous hero ever gave thee birth, 

Nor ever tender ſs brought thee forth: 

Some rugged rock's hard entrails gave thee form, 

And raging ſeas d thee in a ftorm : 

A foul well ſuiting thy tcmpeſtuous kind, 

So rough thy mauners, fo untam'd thy mind. Perz. 


Mr. Spectator, 


« AS your paper is of the equipage of the ta- 
6 A table, I „ now write to 
6 you 3 for I have no other way to communicate what [ 
have to ſay to the fair-ſex on the moſt important cr- 
6 — oa even he * care of children. I dowe 
« un t } our paper is always to 
«© conſiſt of —＋— 2 the leam- 
ed and polite, but that it may agree with vour defign to 
« publiſh ſome which may tend to the information of 
« mankind in general ; and when it does fo, you do more 
than writing wit and humour. Give me leave then w 
« tell you, that of all the abuſes that ever you have s yet 
« endcavoured to reform, certainly not one wanted fo 
much your affiſta:: as the abuſe in nurſing cluldcen. 
It is unmerciful tr ice, that a woman endowed with all 
« the p rfeEtions a "i. flings of nature, can, as ſoon n 
« the is delivered, tu t her innocent, tender, and help- 
« leſs infan /. and give p to a woman that is, ten thou-- 
« ſand to one, neithe: in calth nor good condition, nei- 


ther ſound in mind nor dy, that has neither honour 
« nor reputati-n, neith love nor pity for the pot 

but more regard for ti m ney than for the child, and 
never will t»ke farther ate of it than hut by all da 
cnchuingewer 


+ like ZEtop's dtn, which would not nurie 


© money an preſents ſhe is forced to; 
the plant af 
« anather 
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« another ground, although never ſo much improved, by 
© reaſon that plant was not of its own produftim. And 
+ fince another's child is no more natural to a nurſe than 
« 2 plant to a ſtrange and different ground, how can it be 
ſuppoled that the child ſhould thrive ? and if it thrives, 
+ muſt it not imbibe the grofs humours and qualities of 
the nurſc, lixc a plant in a different ground or like a 
+ graft upon a Citterent ſtock ? Do not we obſerve, that a 
© [amd fucking 4 goar changes very much its nature, nay 


neren its ſkin and work into the goat Kind > The er 


* of a nutte over a child, by intuling into it, with her 
milk, her qualities and diſpoſition, is ſufficiently and 


+ daily obferved : hence came that old ſaving concerning 


an ill-natured and malicious fellow, that he had im- 
© bibed his malice with his nurſe's mul, or that fome 


' + brute or other had been his nurſe. Hence Romulus and 
+ Remus were faid to have been nurfed by a wolf, Tele- 


© pls the fon of Hercules by a hind, Pelias the fon of 


Neptune by a mare, and /Egitthus by ag at; not that 


the v had actually ſucked fuch creatures, as ſome fim- 
pletone have imaviney, but that their nurſes had been uf 
uch 4 nwvure and temper, and infuſed ſuch into them. 

© Many inſtances ma be produced from good authort- 
ties ans dufly experience, that children actually fuck in 
the ſeveral palfins and depraved inchnations of their 
nurtes, an,, milice, fear, melancholy, fadnefs, de- 
bre, and avertiom.. This Diodorus, lib. 2. witneffes, when 
| be (poaks, faying, That Nero the emperor's nurſe had 
ien very mach addicted to drinking; which habit Nero 
' recerved from his nurſe, and was fo very particular in 
| this, that the people rook fo much notice of it, as iaſtead 
ot Tihberias Nero, they called hiin Biberius Mero. The 
ane Diodorus ail relates of Caiigula, predecefior to 
Nero, that hs nurte uſed to moitten the nipples of her 
brcaſt frequently with blood, to make Caligula take the 
better had of them; which, urs Diodorus, was the 
en iſe that made him fo blood-rhirſty and crucl all his 


| * life-rime atrer, thar he not only committed frequent 


* murder be his own hand, but likewiſe withed that a'l 


' human kind wore but vac neck, that he might have the 
Ccz « pleaſure 
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© pleaſure to cut it off. Such like aftonih 
the parents, who not knowiny after whom the child en 
take, ſee one incline to ſtealing, another to drinking, 
* cruelty, ſtupidity ; yet all theſe are not minded. Nay, 
* it is caſy to demonſtrate, that a child, although it be 
© born from the beſt of parents, may be corrupted by an 
* ill-tempered nurſe. How many children do we fee dai 
brought into fits, conſumptions, rickets, &c. merely by 
© ſucking their nurſes when in a paſſion or fury? Butin- 
* deed almoſt any diſorder of the nurſe is a diſorder tothe 
child, and few nurſes can be found in this town but 
© what labour under ſome diſtemper or ather. The firk 
© queſtion ar a ycung woman that 
© wantsto be a nurſe, Why ſhe ſhould be a nurſe to other 
people's children? is anſwered, by her having a il 
© huſband, and that ſhe muſt make ſhift tc live. I think 
* now this very anſwer is enough to give any body 2 
© ſhock, if duly conſidered ; for an ill huſLand may, or 
© ten to one if he does not, bring home to his wif: an ill 
© diftemper, or at leaſt vexation and diſturb>nce. Beſides, 
as the takes the child out of mute neceſſuy, her ford 
* will he accordingly, or elſe very coarſe at heſt; whence 
0 an ill concocted and coarſe forul for the child; 
6 as the blood, fo is the milk; and hence I am very 
« well aſſured proceeds the ſcurvy, the evil, and many 
* other diſtempers. I beg of you, for the fake of the 
* many poor infants that may and will be ſaved by 
« weighing rhis caſe ſeriouſly, to exhort the people with 
the utmoſt vehemence to let the children ſuck then 
© own mothers, both for the benefit of mother and chill. 
For the general argument, that a mother is weakened 
by giving ſuck to her children, is vain and fimple; l 
« will maintain that the mother grows ſtronger by it, and 
vill have her health better than ſhe would have othcr- 
« wiſe : She will find it the greateſt cure and prefervatire 
for the vapours and future miſcarriages, much beyond 
any other remedy whatſoever : Her children will be ile 
giants, whereas otherwiſe they are but living ſhados 


« and like unripe fruit; and certainly if a woman * 


* firong enough to briog forth a child, the is hegen 
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« doubt ſtrong enough to nurſe it afterwards. It grieves 
me to obſerve and conſider how many poor children are 
daily ruined by careleſs nurſes; and yet how tender 
aug N 
om C12 make it ſenſeleſa, 
— 2 iſe table hr 
I cannot well leave this ſubject as yet; for it ſeems 
12 75 unvatural, that « woman ther hes fol!» chadd 
herſelf for nine months, ſhould have no deſire 
wo nurſe it farther, whun broughero and before her 
© eyes, and when by its cry it implores her affiſtance and 
> the city of © wn. Do mae the very craciieft of 
* brutes tend their y ones with all the care and de- 
© light imaginable ? for = cn ods eds ects 
e The earth is called 
© the mother of all things, not 
becauſe ſhe maintains and nurſes w 


© that I am fure in a thouſand 
© inftance ; for if a woman does but 
© bard can ſpare about three or fix ſhillings a week ex- 
* rraordinary, altlovgh this is but ſeldom conſidered, the 
© certainly, with the affiſtance of her gotfips, will foon 
© perſuade the good man to ſend the child to nurſe, and 
* eaſily impoſe — him by pretending indiſpofition. 
Thus cruelty is ſupported by lis, and and narure gives 

6 * to cuſtom. 
* Sir, your humble ſervant,” 
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Tar & axdyaroy gits acid 
Ex - 4 
Their untir'd lips a wordy torrent pour. 
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WE are told by ſome ancient authors, that Socrates 

was inſtruftcd in eloquence by a woman, whoſe 
name, if I am not miſtaken, was Aſpaſia. I have indeed 
very often looked upon that art as the moſt proper for 
the female ſex, and I think the univerſitics would do 
well to confider whether they thould not fill the rhetoric 
chairs with ſhe prof ſſors. 

It has been ſaid in the praiſe of ſome men, that they 
could talk whole hours together upon any tlung; but it 
muſt be owned to the honour of the otlier ſex, that there 
are many among them who can talk v hole hours together 
upon nothing. I have known a woman branch out into 
a long extempore diſſertation upon the edging of a puti-» 
coat, and chide her ſervant for breaking a china cup, in 
all the figures of rhetoric. 

Were women admitted to plead in courts of judica- 
ture, I am perſuaded they would carry the cloquence of 
the bar to greater heights than it has ver arrived at. If 
any one doubts this, let him but be preſent ar thole de- 
_ — frequently ariſe among the ladies of the Bri- 
di cry. 

The 2 kind therefore of female orators which I ſhall 
take notice of, are thoſe who are employed in ſtirring up 
the pathons, a part of rhetoric in which Socratcs his wite 
had pe:ihaps made a greater proficiency than his above- 
mentioncd teacher. 

The fecond kind of female orators are thoſe who deal 
in invectives, and who are commonly known by the name 
of the cenforious. The imagination and elocution of this 
tet of rhetoricians is wonderful. With what a fluency of 
invention, and yp" of expreſſion, will they cnlarze 
upon exery little ilip in the behaviour of another? 9 
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I have often been ed to aſſign a cauſe women 
ſhould have this — a ready utterance ph much 
greater perfection than men. I have ſometimes fancicd 
that they have not a retentive power, or the faculty of 
ſuppreſſing their thoughts, as men have, but that they are 
necrſſitated to ſpeak every thing they think, and if ſo, it 


would perhaps furniſh a very ſtrong argument to the Car. 
te ſians, for the ſ ing of their doctrine, that the ſoul 
alwavs thinks. But as ſeveral are of opinion that the 


fair · lex are not r ſtrangers to the art of diſſem- 
bling and concealing their thoughts, I have been forced to 
relinquiſh that opinion, and have there fore endeavoured 
to ſeck after ſome better reaſon. In order to it, a friend 
of mine who is an excellent anatomiſt, has promiſed me 
by the firſt ity to diſſect a woman's tongue, and 
to examine whether there may not be in it certain juices 
which render it ſo wonderfully voluble or flippant, or 
whether the fibres of it may nut be made up of a finer or 
more pliant thread, or whether there are not in it ſome 
particular muſcles which dart it up and down by ſuch fud- 
den glances and vibrations; or whether in the laſt place, 
there may not be ſome certain undiſcovered channels run- 
ning from the head and the heart, to this little inftrument 
of ity, and conveying into it a perpetual affluence 
of animal Gries. Nor muſt I omit the reaſon which 
Hudibras has given, oh thoſe who can talk on trifle 
ſpeak with the greateſt z namely, that the tongue 
ts like a race-horſe, which runs the faſter the leſſer weight 
it carries. 

Which of theſe reaſons ſoever may be looked upon u 
the moſt probable, I think rhe Iriſhman's thought wa 
very natural, who, after ſome hours converſation with 2 
female orator, told her, that he believed her rongue was 
very glad when ſhe was aſleep, for that it had not a mo- 
ment's reſt all the while ſhe was awake. 

Thar excellent eld ballad of the wanton wife of Bath, 
has the following remarkable lines: 
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aſpen leaves are * 
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And Ovid, though in the deſcription of a very 
row circumſtance, tells us, That when the tongue of a 
beautiful female was cut out, and thrown the 
ground, it cvuld not forbear muttcring even = ther pol- 


dete. 


« —— Cmprenſam forcipe linguam 

« Abttulit ent tero. Radix micat ultima lingue 
„Alpa jucet, Erreque tremens immurmurat atre z 
« Urque fre ſolet mutilatz cauda colubræ 
Palpitat“ 


— ** The blade had cut 
Hex tongue ſheer off, cloſe to the trembling root: 
&© The mangl'd part ſtill quiver'd on the ground, 
„ Murmuring with a faint imperfect ſound ; 
« And, as a {:rp:nt wreaths his wounded train, 
„% Uacaſy, panting, and poiſeſs'd with pain.” Croxar. 


If a tongue would be talking without a mouth, what 
couid it have done when it had all its organs of ſpeech, 
and accomplices of found about it! I might here men- 
tim the ſtory of the pippin-woman, had I not ſome rea- 
fon to look upon it as fabulous. 

I muſt confets I in ſo wonderfully charmed with the 
muhic of this little inſtrument, that I would by no means 
diſcourage it. All that I aim at by this difſcrtation is, to 
cure it of ſeveral diſagreeable notes, and in particular of 
thoſe little jarrings and diſſonances which ariſe from an- 
ger, cenſoriouſneis, goſſiping, and coquetry. In ſhort, I 
would always have it tuned by good - nature, truth, diſcre- 
tion, and ſincerity. ; | C 


Mr. 
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No. CCXLVIII. FRIDAY, DECEMBER 24. 


HERE are none who deſerve ſuperiority 


in the eftcem of mankind, who do not 
endeavvur to be beneficial to ſociety ; and who 
occaſions which their circumſtances of life can admini- 
ſer, do not take a certain unfeigned pleaſure in 


tions of life, arc indiſpenſibly obli 
2 frog ond 
vantages become misfortunes, and ſhade and privacy 
more eligible portion. Where ities and incli- 
nate area tw he ne et wee 
fublime inſtances of virtue which ſo dazzle our imag) 
tions, that we look with ſcorn on all which in 
ſcenes of life we may ourſelves be able to praftiſe. 
this is a vicious way of thinking ; and it bears ſome ſpi 
of romantic madneſs, for a man to imagine that he muſt 
grow ambitious, or ſeek adventures to be able to do 
actions. It is in every man's power in the world whois 
above mere poverty, not only to do things worthy but 
heroic. The great foundation of civil virtue is ſelf· de 
nial ; and there is no one above the neceſſities of life, 
but has opportunities of exerciſing that noble quality, and 
doing as much as his circumſtances will bear for the caſe 
and convenience of other men; and he who does mor” 
than ordinary men practiſe upon ſuch occaſions as occur 
in his life, deſerves the value of his friends as if he had 
done enterprizes which are uſually attended with the high- 
eſt glory. Men of public ſpirit differ rather in their ar- 
cumftances than their virtue ; and the man who does all 
he can in a low ſtation, is more a hero than he who mis 
4 wf 
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0 I INCLOSE to you the deeds whereby my father gave 
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| Such natures one may call ſtores of Pr. vidence, which are 
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worthy action he is able to accompliſh in a great one. 
Kl not many years ago ſince Lapirius, in wrong of his 
elder brother, came to a great eſtate by gift of his father, 
realon of the diiſolute behavicur of the brit born. 
and contrition re formed the life of the diſinherited 

youth, and hc became as remarkable for his good quali- 
nes as formerly for his errors. Lapirius, who obſerved 
his brother's umend: nent, ſent him on a new-year's day 
in the morning the following letter. 


« Honoured Brother, 


me this houſe and land : had he lived until now, he 
+ would not have befrowed it in that manner; he took it 
from the man vou were, and I reftore it ro the man you 
* arc. J am, Sir, 
« Your affectionate brother, 
and humble ſervant, 


N. T. 


As great and exalted fpirits undertake the purſuit of 
hazardous actions fer the g d of others, at the fame time 
matifying their patiion fur glory; to do worthy minds in 
the domeſtic way of life deny themſelves many advan- 
ayes, to fatizfy a gencrows benevolence which rhev bear 
m their friends oppreffed with ditiretics and calamities. 


Wbuted by a ſecret celeſtial influence to undervalue the 
rdinary ihcations of wealth, to give comfort to an 
heart d with affliftion, to fare a falling family, to 
preſerve 2 branch of trade in their neighbourhood, and 
pie work to the induſtrious, preſerve the pcit.on of the 
pleſs infant, and raiſe the head of the mourning father. 
People whole hearts arc wholly bent towards plcaſure, or 
latent upon gain, never hear of rhe noble occurrences, 
among men of induſtry and humanity. It would look like 
a city comanc?, to tell them of the generous merchant, 
was the other day ſent this bil!ct to an eminent trader 
D i under 
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under difficultics to ſupport bimfclf, in w!:-f- fall many 
hundreds beſides himtelf had periih..« | 8 but Uecaute [ 
think there i more ſpirit and true gullunttv in it than in 
any letter I have ever read from dtrephen to Phillic, ! 
Mall inferr it even in the mercantile honcit file in which 


it Wa, lent. 


« Sir, 


a I HAVE heard of the caſualties which hare involved 
you in extreme diftrcts ar this time; and Knowing 
* you to be a man of great goed nature, wduſtry, an 
« probity, have reſolved to ſtand by you. Be of god 
* chcar, the bearcr brings with him tive thouſand pounds, 
and has my order to anſwer your drawing as much 
* more on my account. I did this in haſte, for fear [ 
* ſhould come too late for yuur relief; but you may va- 
* lug yenrfelf with me to the ſum of fifty thouſand 
6 8 for I can very chearfully run the hazard of 
being ſo much leſs rich than I am nuw, to ſave an ho- 
* neſt man whom I love. 


© Your friend and ſervant, 
W. P. 


J think there is ſomewhere in Montaigne mention 
made of a family book, wherein all the vccurrences that 
happened from one generation of that houſe to another 
were recorded. Were there ſuch a method in the fami- 
lies which are concerned in this generuſity, it would bean 
hard taſk for the greateſt in Europe to give, in their own, 
an inſtance of a benefit better placed, or conferred with a 
more grzccful air. It has been heretofore urged how bar- 
barous and inhuman is any unjuſt ſtep made to the difad- 
vantage of a trader; and by how much ſuch an act u- 
wards him is deteſtable, by ſo much an act of kindneſs 
towards him is laudabie. I remember to have heard 2 
bencher of the Temple tell a tory of a tradition in their 
houſe, where they had formerly a cuſtom of chooling 
kings for ſuch a ſeaſon, and allowing tim tis expences 3 
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the charge of tlie ſociety : one of our kings, faid my 
friend, carried his royal inclination a little too far, and 
there was a committee ordered to look into the manage- 
ment of his treaſurv. Among other things it appeared, 
tat his majeſty walking incag. in the cloiſter, had over- 
heird a poor man ſay to another, ſuch a ſmall ſum would 
mike me the happieſt man in the world. The king out 
of his roval compaſhon privately inquired into his cha- 
r Cter, and finding him a proper object of charity, ſent 
lum the money. When the committee read the 

the lite: palled his accounts with at po without far- 


ther examination, upon the recital cf this article in them, 
1 = * 
T For making a man happy 10: 00: 09 


No. CCXLIX. SATURDAY, DECEMBER ts. 
Tixur axe; ts Fjarory Innes xaxove Faac. 
Mirth out of ſcaſon is a grievous ill. 

WHES I make choice of a ſubject that has not been 


rreate.| on by others, I throw together my reflexions 
on it without any order or method, tv that they may ap · 
pear rather in the lo-ſeneſs and freedom of an effay, than 
in the re gularity of a for diſcourſe. It is after this man- 
ner that } hall couſider laughter and ridicule in my pre- 
lent papcr. | 
Man i- the merrieſt ſpecics of the creation, all above 
and below hin are ſerious. He ſces things in a dittcrent 
li aht from other beings, and finds his mirth ariſing from 
otto that perhaps cauſe ſomething like pity or difplca- 
fore in higher natures. Laughter is indeed a very good 
chunterpuſe to the ſpleen; and it ſeems but reaſonable 
that we thould be capable of recciving joy from what is no 
real = to us, tince we can receive grief from what is 
no real evil, 


I have in my forty- ſeventh paper raiſcd a ſpeculation on 
Dd 2 the 
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the notion of a modern philoſopher w!o defcribes the 
firſt motive of laughter to be a ſecret compariſon which 
we make between ourſeives, and rhe pertons we laugh at; 
or, in other words, that forisfacti n which we receive from 
the opinion of ſome pre-cmincnce in vurſclves, when we 
ſee the abſurdirics of another, or when we reflect on any 
paſt abſurdities of our own. This ſcems to hold in mok 
caſes, and we may obſerve that the vaineſt part of man- 
kind are the moſt addicte i to this paſſion. 

I have read a ſermon of a conventual in the church of 
Rome, on thoſe words of rhe wiſe man, © I faid of 
ter, it is mad; and of mirth, whar does it? Upon 
which he laid it down as a point of doctrine, that 
ter is the effect of original fin, and that Adam could na 
beforc the fall. 


weakens the faculties, ar! cauſes a kind of remiſineſs and 
diflolution in all the powers of the ſ. ul; and thus far may 
it be looked upon as a weakneſs in the compoſition et 
human nature. But if we conſider the frequent reliefs we 
receive from it, and how often it breaks the gloom which 
is apt to depreſs the mind and damp cur ſpirits, with 
trayſient unexpected glcams of joy, one would take care 
not to grow too wiſe fur fo great a pleaſure of life. 

The talent of turning men into ridicule, and 


to la thole one cunverſcs with, i> the diſqualificat 
of little ungenerous temper*. A young man with this cat 
of mind cuts himſelf off from all manner of improvement. 


Every one has is flaws and weaknels ; nay, the gremeſt 
blemithes are often found in the moſt ſhining charadters; 
but what an abſurd thing is it to paſs over all rhe valu- 
ble parts of a man, and fix our attention on his infirm- 
ties ? to obſcrve his imperfettions more than his vinue? 
and to make uſe of him for the ſport of others, rather 
than for our own improvement ? 

We therefore very often find, that perſons the moſt ac- 


compliſhed in ridicule are thoſe who arc very ſhrewdz | 


hitting a blot, without cxerting any thing malterly inthem- 
ſelves.” As there are many cminent critics who never 


writ a good line, there are many admirable buffoons that 


animad- 


ghter, while it lafts, flackens and unbraces the mind, 
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animadvert upon every ſingle defect in another, without 

ever diſcovering the luaſt beauty of their own. By this 

means, theſe unlucky little wits often gain reputation in 

the efeem of vulgar minds, and raiſe themiclves above 
r{ons of much more Taudable characters. 

If the talent of ridicule were employed to laugh men 
out of vice and folly, it might be of ſome utc to the 
worid; but inſte ad of this, we find that it is gencraily 
mac uſe of to laugh men cut of virtue and good ſenſe, 
by attacking every thing that is ſolemn and terious, de- 
cent and praiſe-wortiix in human life. 

We may obſerve, that in the firſt ages of the world, 
when the great fouls and maſter- pie es of human nature 
were produced, men thincd by a noble fimpiicity of be- 
hwiour, and were ſtrungers to thoſe little embelliſhments 
wincli are fo fithionable in our preſent converſation. And 
is very remacxable, that notwithſtanding we fall ſhort 
at preſent of the ancients in poetry, painting, oratorrs 
tiltory, architecture, and all the noble arts and ſciences 
witch depend more upon genius than expericnce, we 
excced them as much in doggrel, hum-ur, burleſque, 
and all the trivial arts of ridicule. We meer with more 
raillery among the moderns, but more good ſenſe among 
the ancient. 

The two great branches of ridicule in writing are 
comedy and buricſque. The firſt ridicules perſons by 
drawing them in their proper characters, the other by 
drawing them quite unlike themſelves. Burleſque is there- 
fore of two kinds; ith: firft repreſents mean perſons in 
the accoutrements of heraes, the other deſcribes great 
perſons acting and fpcaking like the baſeſt among the 
people. Don Quixote is an infiance of the firſt, and 
Lucian's gd of the fecomd. It is a diſpute among the 


eritics, Whether burleſque poetry runs beſt in heroic 


verſe, like that of the Diſpenſary; or in doggerel, like 
that of Hudibras. I think where the low character is 
to ve raiſed, the heroic is the proper meaſure; but when 
an hers is to be pulled down and degrades, it 1s done ꝙeſt 


in doggerel. 
88 Dd; If 
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If Hudibras had been ſet out with as much wit and 
humour in heroic yerſe as he is in dergcrecl, he would 
have mow a much — -recable figure than he does; 
thoug generality of his readers are ſo wonderfully 
pleatcd with the double rhimes, that I dv not expect many 
will be of my opinion in this particular. 

I ſhall conclude this eſſay upon laughter with obſerr. 
ing; that the metaphor of laughing, applied to fclds and 
meadows when they are in flower, or to trees when they 
art in blofſ+-m, runs through all languages; which I hare 
not obſerved of any other metaphor, exc: pting that of 
fire and burning when they arc applicd to love. This 
thews that we naturally regard laughter, as what is in 
itſelf both amiable and beautiful. For this reaſon like- 
wiſe Venus has gained the title of Owneuridn;, the laugh- 
ter-loving dame, as Waller has tranflated it, and is 
ſented by Horace as the godidets who delights in laughter. 
Milton in a joyous aſſembly of imaginary perſons, ha 
— us a very poctical figure of laughter. His whole 

and of mirth is fo tincly deſcribed, that I thall ſet down 
the paſſage at length. 


« But come thou goddeſs fair and free, 
« In heav'n vyclep'd Euphoſyne, 
And by men, heart-cafing mirth, 
„ Whom lovely Venus #t a birth, 
© With two fatter graces more, 
* To ivy-crowned Bacchus hore : 
* Hatte thee, 2 and bring with thee 
& Jeſt and youthful julliry, 
* Quips and cranks, and wanton wiles, 
«© Nos, and bocke, and wreathed ſrailes, 
„ Such as hang on Hebe's cheek, 
* And love to live in dimple ſleck : 
Sport tht wrinkled Care derides, 
% And Laughter heading both his ſides. 
% Come, and trip it, as you go, 
„% On the ligbt fantaſtic toe; 

- & And in thy right hand lead with thee 
„The mountain nymph, ſweet liberty: 


« And 
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« And if 1 give thee honour due, 

& Mirth, admit me of thy crew, 

« To live with her, and live with thee, 

„Alu unteproved pleaſures free.”” C 


No. CCL. MONDAY, DECEMBER »7. 


Diſce doccendus adhuc, quz cenſet amiculus, ut fi 
Cæcus iter monſtrare velit z tamen afpice ſi quid 
Et nos, quod cures proprium ſeciſſe, loquamur. Hon. 
Yet hear what thy unſkilful friend can fay, 
As if one blind pretends to ſhew the way ; 
Yet fee a-while, if what is fairly own 
Be good, and ſuch as you may make your own. 
Carecu. 


« Mr. Spectator, 

* YOU ſe the nature of my requeſt by the Latin motto 
I which 1 addreſs to you. I am very ſenſible 1 
* ought not to uſe many words to you, who are one of 
but few; but the following piece, as it relates to ſpe- 
* culation in propriety of ſpeech, being a curiofiry in it's 
kind, begs your patience. It was in a poetical 
virtuoſo s cloſct among his raritics; and fince the ſeve - 
ral treatiſes of thumbs, cars, and noſes, have obliged the 
world, this of eyes is at your ſervice, 

* The firſt eye of conſequence, under the inviſible Au- 
* thor of all, is the viſible luminary of the univerſe. This 
+ glorious ſpectator is ſaid never to open his eves at his 
* rifing in the morning, without having a whole 1 — 
of adorers in Perfian filk waiting at his levee. Millions 
* of creatures derive their fight from this original, who, 
* belides his being the great director of optics, is the 
ſureſt teſt wherher eyes be of the ſame ſpecies with that 
* of an eagle, or that of an owl: the one he emboldens 
with a manly aiſurance to look, ſpeak, act or plead 
+ before the faces of a numerous aſſembly; rhe other he 
* dazzles out of countenance into a theepith de jectedneſs. 
The ſun-provf exc dares lead up a dance in a full — 
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and without blinking at the luſtre of beauty, can diftri. 
bute an eve of proper comp a'fance to a room crouded 
with company, cach of winch deſerves particular re- 
rd: while the other ſneak from converſation, like a 
tcarful debtor, who never darcs to lock out, but wha 
he can fec no body, and no budy him. 
The next inſtance of opties is the famons Arews, 
who, to ſpeak the language of Cambridge, was one of 
an hundred, and being uſed as a fpy in the affairs of 
jealouſy, was obliged to have all his eyes about him, 
We have ns account of the particular colours, caſts and 
turns of this body of eyes; but as he was pimp fur hi, 
miſtreſs Juno, it is probably he uſed all rhe in dern 
I-ers, fly 22 nl other ocular activities to ſerve 
his purpoſe. Some look upon him as the then King ar 
arms to the heathenith deities: and make no more of 
his eves than fo many ſpanygles of his heral:l's coar. 
* The next upon the opric liſt is old Jauus, who ftrrd 
in a double-fighred capacity, like a perſ on placcd be- 
twixt two oppoſite looking-glafſes, and fo rook a fore 
of retroſpective caſt at one view. Copies of rhis double. 
faccd way are not yet out of faſhion with many pro- 
feſſions, and the ingenious artiſts pretend to keep up 
this ſpecies by double headed cancs and fpoons; but 
there is no mark of this faculty, except in the cmble- 
matical way of a wife general having an cye to both 
front and rear, or a pious man taking a review and pro- 
ſpe of his paſt and future ſtate at the ſame time. 
I muſt own, that the names, colours, qualitics, and 
turns of eyes vary aim ſt in every head; for, net tn 
mention the common appellations of the black, the 
blue, the white, rac gray, and the like; the molt re- 
markable are thoſe that burrow their titles from ant- 
mals, by virtue of fome particular quality of retem- 
blance they bear to the eyes of tlie reſpective erca: urt 
as that of a greedy rapacious aſpect takes it's name fro 
the cat, that of a ſharp piercing nature from the hawk, 
thoſe of an amorous roguith look derive their tit e even 
from the ſheep, and we ſay ſuch an one has a theep 5 
eye, not ſo much to denote the innocence as the fimp« 
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« fixneſs of the caſt: nor is this metaphorical inoculation 
+ 3 modern invention, for we find Homer taking the free - 
dom to place the eye of an ox, bull, or cow in one of 


' * his principal goddeſſes, by that frequent expreſſion of 


1 —— 
The ax-ey'd vencrable Juno.“ 


No as to the peculiar qualities of 2 that ſine 
part of our conſtitution ſeems as much reception 
* and fear of our paſſions, appetites and inclinations as 
the mind itſelf; and at leaſt it is as the outward ro 
* mrroduce them to the houſe within, or rather the com- 
mon thorough-fare to let our affetions paſs in and out. 
Love, anger, pride, and avarice, all viſibly move in 
© thoſe little orbs. I mr 
* certain gentleman paſs by without 


* nay, the cannot for the heart of her 
* z firect's length after any man in a 


* ſhop without caſting a wiſhful eye at 
* the counter. Does not a haughty perſon 
=_ his foul in the ſupercilious roll of his eye? 


frequently in the height of does that mov 
ing picture in our head ftart and ſtare, 
and quick flaſhes of lightning, and all it's hu» 


* mours ſparkle with fire, as Virgil finely deſcribes it. 
* ——> Ardcntis ab ore 
„ Scintillæ abſiſtunt: oculis micat acribus ignis. Vine. 
rom his wide noſtrils flies 
A ficry ſtream, and ſparkles from his eyes.“ 
| Daryvex. 


As for the various turns of the eye-fight, fuch as the 

* roluntary or involuntary, the half or the whole leer, I 

© thall not enter into a r 
* 
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but let me obſerve, that ( blique viſion, when 
was anciently tlie ma of he uchery and magical fat. 
cinarion, and to this day it 1s a malignant ill look; but 
when it is forced and att ercel, it Carries 4 W NN 
lign, and in play -houfes, er public placs, this 
ocnlar imtimation is often an alſignati m for bad prac. 
tices: but this irr-gulurity in vim, together ve ith tuch 
EnNOrmmtics a» tippine the w ink. the crow n{pettve roll, 
the ſide-peep through a thin herd or fan, mud be pn 
in the claſs of heteroptics, as all wrony notions of re. 
lie n are ranked under the onural name of herviid x, 
All the pernici« * applications of ſigcht are more mme 
diately under the direction of a Spectator; and I hope 
you will arm your readers ngainſt the miſchie's which 
are daily done by killing eves, in which you will high 
ly oblige your wounded unknown friend, 
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Mr. Spectator, 

you profeſſed in ſeveral papers your particu'ar en- 
deavours in the province of Spectator, to correct 

rhe off.nce committed by ftarers who diſturb whole aſ- 
ſemblies without any regard to time, place or madefy, 
You complained alſo chat a ſtarer is nor uſvaliv a werb 
to be convinced by the reaſon of the thing. n. r l cafity 
rebuked, as to amend by admonitions. Itheughe there- 
fore fit to acquaint you with a convenient mechanicd 
way, which may calily prevent or eorreft ſturing. by 
an optical contrivance of new perſpective- alles. thor! 
and comm dious like apera-tlaffes, tut For hort · ſighted 
people as well as here, theſe dini ma', ing the cb. 
jects appear, either 4: * arc den oy the naked err, 
or more diftinft, thougli ſome u hat lets than life, or 
bigger and nearer. A perſon may, by the help of this 
invention, take a view of another, without the imper- 
tinence of ſtaring; at the ſame time it all not be 
poſſi de to know whom or what he is ling at. One 
may look tuwards his right or left hand, when heis 
tuppoſed to IC forwards: this is ſet forth at lng 
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in the printed propoſal; for the fale of theſe glaſſes, 
„to be had at Mr. Dillon's in Long-Acre, next door 
„to the Whute-Harr. Now, Sir, as your Spettator 
© has « ccationed rhe publithing of this invention for the 
* benctit of mode it tpectators, the inventor deres your 
adm nit ions cuncerning the decent uſe of it; and hopes 
© by vo ur recommendation, that for the future brauty 
mie be bcheld without the torture aud cunfulon 
« x. cli it ſurters from the infolence of ſtarers. By this 
« means you will relieve the mnocent from an mtulr 
uch there is no law to puniſh, though it is à greater 
atence than many which are within the cognizance of 
gute. 


© T am, Sir, 
* Your moſt humble ſervant, 
* ABRAHAM Srx.“ 
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— x landed mort, 5 hein red tongues, 
And thruats uf Uratz in'p 1's wth won lungs. 
DayDpEx. 


THERE is nothing u, more aſtoniſhes a foreigner, 

and frights a ceuntry '1quire, than the cries of Lon- 
don. My good friend Sir Roger often declares, that he 
cannot get them out of his head or go to fleep for them, 
the firſt week that he is in town. On the contrary, 
Will. Honeycomb calls them the Rem ge de la Ville, 
and prefers them to the ſounds of larks and rightingales, 
'vith all the muſic of the fields and woods. | have lately 
'cened a letter from ſome very o d tcllov upon this 
ect, which 1 ſhall leave with my reader wuhout ſay ing 
un thing fur: her of it. 


« Sir 
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Sir, 
IAMa man of all buſineſs, and would wilk 
+ > turn my head to any thing for an honeſt liveliboog. 
* I have invented ſeveral projects for raiſing many mil. 
lions of money without burdening the ſubject, but [ 
cannot get the parliament to liften to me, who lo 
© upon me, forſooth, as a crack, and a projector; fo that 
* deſpairing to enrich either myſelf or my country 
this public-ſpiritednefs, I would make fome | 
* to you relating to a defign which I have very much x 
heart, and which may procure mc a handſome ſubiiſt- 
© ence, if you will be pleaſed to recommend it to the ci. 
ties of London and Weſtminſter. 

The poſt I would aim at, is to be ge · 
* neral of the London crics, which are at preſent under 
* no manner of rules or diſcipline. I think I am 
« well qualificd for this 2 as being a man of very 
* trorg lungs, of great inſighit into all the branches of our 
* Bririth rrades and manufactures, and of a competem 
* {kill in muſic. 

* The cries of London may be divided into vocal and 
« inſtrumental. As for the latter, they are at preſent 
under a very great diforder. A freeman of London 
has the privilege of diſtur bing a u hole ſtrect for an 
hour together, with the twanking of a braſs kertle 
* or a frymg-pan. The watchman's thump at mid- 
night ſtartles us in cur beds, as much as the breaking 
in of a thief. The fow-gelder's horn has indeed me- 
thing muſical in it, but this is ſeldom heard witlan the 
* libertics. I would therefcre propoſe, that no inſiru- 
* mert of this razure ſhould be made uſe of, which | 
* have net tuned ard licenſed, after having carefully 
examined in what n;anncr it may affect the cars of her 
© majclty's liege fun!. 

Loc orice arc of .. much larger extent, and indeed 
o full of incor griitics nd barbarifms, that we appear 


© a duütractea ite rreigners, who do not 
+ the mean  f 1.5 enormous outeries. Milk is ge- 
: nerally lie 1: 4 1146 above E la, and in tounds ſo 
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* which frequent that „ paſſed by his door the 
© next day, aj being — — 


manner. 
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Our news indeed be publiſhed in a ve = 
time, becauſe it is a commodity that will — cep 
cold. It ſhould not, however, be cried with the fame 
precipitation as fire; yet this is generally the caſe. A 
bloody battle alarms & town from one end to another 
in an inftant. Every motion of the French is publiſh- 
ed in fo great a hurry, that one would think the enemy 
* were at our gates. This likewiſe I would take _=_ 
* me to regulate in ſuch a manner, that there thould be 
ſome diſtinction made between the ſpreading of a vic- 
* tory, a march, or an incampment, a Dutch, a Portu- 
gl, or a Spaniſh . Nor muſt I omit ons ths 
e 6 » 
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head thoſe exceſſive alarms with which ſeveral boiſterouy 
ruſtics infelt our ſtreets in turnip-ſeaſon ; and which are 
more inexcuſable, becauſc thete are wares which are in 
no danyer of cooling upon their hands. 

There are others who affect a very flow time, and 
are, in my opinion, much more tunable than the fur- 
mer; the co per in particular ſwells his laſt note in 
an hollow voice, that is not without it's harmony; nor 
can I furbear being intpired with a muſt agreeable 
melancholy, when I hear that fad and folemn air 
with which the public are very often atkcd, if they 
have any chairs to mend? Your own memory ſug- 
geſt to you many other lamentable dities of the fame 
nature, in which the muſic is wonderfully languiſhing 
and mclodivus. 

I am always pleaſed with that particular time of the 
year which is proper for the pickling of dill and cu- 
cumbers; but alas, this cry, like the ſong of the night- 
ingale, is not heard above two months. It would 
therefore be worth while to conſider, whether thc 
lane air might not in fome cafes be adapted to other 
words. 
© It might likewiſe deſerve our moſt ſerious conſidera- 
tion, how far, in a well- regulated cirv, thote humovriſts 
are to be tolerated, who, nat contented with the tra- 
dirional crics of their foretathers, have invented parti- 
cular ſongs and tunes of their own: ſuch as was, not 
many years ſince, the paſtry-man, commonly known 
by the name of the Coliy-Molly-Putt; and ſuch as 1 
ar this day the vender of powder and wath-balls, who, 
if I am rightly informed, gocs under the name of Pow- 
der- Warr. 

] mult net here omit one particular abſurdity which 
runs through tuis whole vuciferous generation, and 
which renders their crics very often not only incum- 
modious, but altogether uſclcfs to the public; I mean, 
that idle accompliſhment which they all of them an! 
at, of crying to as not be underſtood. Whether ot 
no they have learned this from ſeveral of our affe 
ungere, I will not take upon me to ſay; but moſt 2 
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« tain it is, that people know the wares they deal in ra- 


ther by their tunes than by their words; inſomuch that 
I have ſometimes ſeen a country boy run out to buy 
apples of a beliows-mender, and gingerbread from a 
© erupler of knives and ſciſſars. Nay fo ſtrangely infa- 
« tuated are ſome very eminent artiſts of this particular 
« grace in a cry, that none but their acquaintance art 
able to gueſs at their profeſſion; for who elſe can know, 
that © work if I had it,” thould be the ſigniſication of 
© a corn- cutter? 

« Foraſmuch therefore as perſons of this rank are ſel · 
© dom men of genius or capacity, I think it would be 
very proper, ſome man of good ſenſe and found 
judgment thould preſide over theſe public cries, who 
« ſhould permit none to lift up their voices in our 
+ that have not tunable throats, and are nor only able 
© ta overcome the noiſe of the crowd, and the rattling of 
« coaches, but alſo to vend their reſpective merchandiſes 
in apt phraſes, and in the moſt diſtin and agreeable 
© ſounds. I do therefore humbly recommend myſelf as 
© a perſon rightly qualified for this poſt; and if I mcet 


with fitting encouragement, ſhall communicate ſome 


other projects which I have by me, that may no lets 
* conduce to the cmolument of the public. 
Jam, Sir, &c. 
* RALPH CROTCHET.' 
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A. 


BSENCE of lovers, death in love, Number 241. How to 
be made eaſy, ibid. 

Abſtinence, the vrnetivs of it, N. 295. 

A.comprs, their great uſefulneſs, N. 174. 

Acta, his anfwer to Limborch touching the multiplicity of 
cereraonics in the Jew'th religion, N. 213. 

Action, a threetvid dn of var actions, N. 213. No right 
judgment t. te made at them, 174. 

Amir. tion, one t the mint pleafing paſſions, N. 237. 

Adverſity, no cv in tut, N. 237. 

A:vertiſement from M.. Sly the haberdaſher, N. 187. About 
the lotecry- tick :, 191. 

Ambition, by whai tu be meaſured, N. 188. Many times as 
burttul to the princes wks arc kd by It us the pe u, 200. 
M-| men ſusjcet to ity 219, 224. Of uſe when rightly di- 
rd, 219. 


Ec3 Anne 


INDEX. 
Annihilati whom N. 210, The moſt abj 


mentum Baſilinum, what, 239. hq 


C. 


(CAPRICE often adts in the place of reaſon, N. 2992. 

— The ſtory of a Caſtilian huſband and his wißt, 
. 198. 

Charles the Great, his behaviour to his ſecretary, who had &- 
bauched his daughter, N. 181. 

children, the unnaturalneſs in mothers of making them fucka 
ſtranger's milk, N. 246. 

Chineſe, the puniſhment among them for parricide, N. 189. 

Chriſtian religion, the clear proof of its articles, and cxcellency 
ef its doctriues, N. 186, 213. 


Club, 
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Club. The She Romp Club, N. 217. Methods obſerved by 
that club, ibid. 
Club-law, a convincing argument, N. 239. 
Cotf:e-houſe diſputes, N. 197. 
Comfort, what, and where found, N. 196. 
the vanity of them, N. 180. 
cy in ſufferings, the excellency of it, N. 237. 
Cordeliers, their tory of St. Francis their founder, N. 245. 
Cornaro, Lewis, a remarkable inſtance of the benefit of tem- 
perance, N. 295. : 
Coverley, Sir Roger de, a diſpute between him and Sir 
drew Freeport, N. 174. 
Cards naturally impudent, N. 231. 
Credulity in women infamous, N. 190. 
Cries of London require ſome regulation, N. 251, 
Canning, the accompliſhment ot whom, N. 225. 
Curioſity, one of the ſtrongeſt and molt latting of our appetites, 
N. 237. 
Cynxas, Pyrrhus's chief miniſter, his handſome reproof to that 
prince, N. 180. 


D. 


DEBAUTCHEE, his pleaſure is that of a deſtroyer, N. 199. 
Dedications, the abſurdity of them in general, N. 188. 
Devotion: à man is Lifinguithed from brutes by devotion more 
than by reaſon, N. 201. The errors into which it often 
leads us, ibid. The notiuns the moſt refined among the 
heathens had of it, N. 207. Socrates's model of devotions, 
ibid. . 

Difcontent, tu what often owing, N. 214. 

Diſcretion an under- agent of providence, N. 225. Diſtinguiſhed 
from cunning, ibid. 

Dittin&tion, the defice of it implanted in our nature, and why 
N. 2 

D»tor in Moorfic)\ds, his contrivance, N. 193. 

Dag Mounhcur, his picce of the trans iguratiuu excellent in 
it's Kind, N. 226. 

Drinking, a rule preſcribed for it, N. 295. 

| Dutch, their fay ing of a man that happeus to break, N. 174. 


EDUCATION, 


INDEX. 


E. 


DUCATION, the benefits of a good one, and neceſſity of 
it, N. 215. The fartt thing to be taken care of in educz- 
tion, 224. 
Eginkars, ſecretary to Charles the Great, his adventure and 
marriage with that Emp:-ror's daughter, N. 181. 
Enthuſiaſm, the miſery ol it. N. 201. | 
Epictetus, his aliuſi n on human If}, N. 219. 
Epitaph of 4 char wa le man, N 177 
Eraſmus irf ted by a parccl of Trojans, N. 239. 
—_— gen-raily purchaſed by the flower part of mankind 
222. 
Eu, nue, appropr.ates a tenth part of his eſtate to charitable 
uics, X. 177. 
St. Evremont. his endeavours to palliate the Roman ſuperſti- 
t ons, N 213. 
Exerciſe, the maſt effectual phvſic, N. 198. 
Expe ces, ofrener props. tioned to our expectations than poſſeſs 
ſions, N. 191. 
Eyes, a diſſettation on them, N. 2 50. 


F. 


FABLE: of the ant'quiry of fables, N. 183. Fable of ples 
lur and pain, ibid. 
Fare, a good me a letter of recommendation, N. 221. 
Fame divided into three different ſpcies, N. 218. 
Fathi n: a h ty propoſed to be erceted for the inſpection of 
tathivns, X. 175; 
Feu'ts : the gluttony of our modern feaſts, N. 195. 
Female literature in want of a regulition, N. 242. 
Ferne oratory, the exccllency of it, N. 247. 
Faiblc, Sir — a kind xetpcr, N. 290. 
Forehen-;, ettermed an organ of ſpeech, X. 23 t. 
Free purty Sir Andrew, his defence of merchants, N. 174. 4 
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| QERMANICUS, his taſte of true glory, N. 238. 
Giving and forgiving, two different things, N. 189. 
how to be preſerved, N. 172, 218. 
nature, a moral virtue, N. 177. An endlefs ſource of 
pleaſure, 196. Good-nature and chearfulnefs, the two great 
ornaments of virtue, N. 243. 
Greeks, a cuſtom praftiſed by them. N. 189. 
Greeks and Trojans, who fo called, N. 239. 
Grianing ; a grinning prize, N. 137. 


H. 


ABITS, different, arifing from different profeſſions, N. 197. 
og Nr 
incxcufable, N. 281. 
Henpeck d: the henpeck d huſband deſcribed, N 179. 


I. 


LATRY, the ing of miſtaken devntion, N. 211. 
Jealouſy deſcribed, N. 170. How to be allayed, 171. An 
exquiſite torment, 178. 
czebels, who fo called, N. 275. 
natute an imitator of zeal, N. 185. 
Jits, 


INDEX. 


ilts deſcrib-2, N. 187. 
mm dug ter of Charles the Great, her ſtory, N. 182. 


Immo ite f the ſoul, the benefits ar iſing from a contempla. 


ti of N. 210. 
I- puer commended by ſome as good breeding, N. 231. 
I- 64d. wnhother tem for ipnorance, N. 156. 
Inqui*rive temp ts expoſel, N. 238. 
Int-reh often promoter of priſe-ution, N. 186. 
Jupiter Ammon, an anſwer of his oracle to the Athenians, N. 
207. | 


K. 


Kitty, a famous town-girl, N. 187. 


L. 


ACEDAMONIANS, their delicacies in their ſenſe of 
glory, N. 188. A form of prayer uſed by them, 207. 

Lapirius, his great generofity, N. 248. 

Latin of great uſe in a country auditory, N. 221. 

Laughter a counterpoiſe to the _”_ N. 249. What fort ef 
perſons the moſt accompliſhed to raiſe it ibid. A poeticil 
hgure of laughter out of Milton, ibid. 

Letters to the Speet. tor. From with a complaint againſt 
a Jezebel, N. x75; from who had been nonpluſſed 
by a Butr, ibi from Jack Modiſh of Excter, about fathions, 
ib. d. from Nathanicl Henroott. a hen-peck'd huſband, 276 ; 
from Celinda about jealouſy, 278 : from Martha Houſewife 
to her huſband, i id. To the Spectator from with an 
account of 2 whiftling-match at the Bath, 279 ; from Pt:- 
laritlumus, diſp!aving the vanity of Louis XIV*s conqueſts, 
180; nom who bad married herſelf without her fa» 
th er's con ent, 181; from Alice Threadneedle againft 
wenchig. 182; from in the round-hnuſe, ibid. from 

chucerning Nicholas Hart, the annual ſſeep' r, 184; 

f. em Char!:s Yellow again jilts, 187 ; from a gentleman to 

a lady, to whom he had formerly been a lover, and by whom 

he kad been highly commended, 188; from » WT 
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INDEX. 


en, 189. To the Spectator, from Rebecca Nettlotop, a tran 
lady, noo; from Eve Atterday, who deſires to te hn by the 
SpeRtater, wid. from a b udy-houſe inhabitant, c mplining 
ot forme of their vifitors, ibid. from George Gotling, about a 
ticket in the lottery, 191. A letter of conſolation tua young 
gentleman who has lately loſt bis father, 16:4. To the Spec- 
tator, from an huſband cmplaining of an hecdle's wife, 194 ; 
from —— complaining of a fantaſtical friend, ibid. from 
B. with advice t the Spectator, 296; rom Biddy Live- 
fs, who is enamoured of two young gentlemen at once, ibid. 
trom Statira to the Spectator, wit one to Orcondates, 199; 
from Suſan Civil, a ſervant to another lady, deſiring the Spi c- 
tatoi 's rem rks up n voluntary counſe!lors, 202; from Tho- 
mas Smoky, ſervant to a paſſionate maſter, ibid. from a 
batt rd, complaining of his condition as ſuch, 203; from Be- 
linda to the Sothadrs, 204; from J. D. to his coquette miſ- 
treſs, ibid. from a lady tu 4 g:ntleman, conſeſſing ber love, 
N 204; frem angry Phillis t. her lover, ibid. from a lady 
ta ker huſband, an officer in Spain, ibid. To the Spectatur 
hom Belinda, complain.ng of a female ſeducer, 205; from 
a cunttv clergyman againſt an affected finging of the 
Pſalms in church, ibid. from Robin Goodfellow, con- 
tuning the correction of an errata in Sir Wilkam Tem- 
plc's rule for drinking, ibid. from Mary Meanwell about 
vifiting, 20S; from a ſhopkceper with thanks to the Spec- 
tator, iid. from a lover with an hue-and-cry after bis miſ- 
tets's heart, ibid. from J. D. concerning the immortality 
of the ſoul, 210; fom Meliſſa, who has a drone to her 
huſktand, 211; from Barnaby Brittle, whoſe wife is a filly, 
id. trom Joſiah Henpeck, who is married to a grimalkin, 
44. from Martha Tempeſt, complaining of her witty huſ- 
band, ibid. from Antony Freeman the henpecked, 212 ; 
from Tum Meggat. giving the Spectator an account 
the ſucceſs of Mr. Ficeman's Lecture, 216; from Kitty 
Termagint, giving an account of the romps-club, 27; 
from complaining of his indelicate miſtreſs, ibid. 
trom Suſmnna Froſt, an old maid, itid. from A. B. a 
par ſon's wife, ib;4. from Hentictta to her ungracious lover, 
220. To the Spectator from — on falſe wit, ibid. from 
T. D. concerning talutation, ibid. from —— inquiring 
tle reaſon why men of parts rc nat the beſt managers, 
222; trum Aiculopius about the lover's le p, 227; hom 
Athenais and Duvyth ap Sbenkzu on tre fame 3 


INDEX 


18d. from - or: education, 230 ; from — on the awe which 
attend fore ſpeakers in public affemblies, 23m; from Phi. 
Ionous on free-thinkers, 234; from — on | 
the huſband's conduct to his wife, 236; 

who is marricd to a fool, ibid. frem 1. 8. 
people's behaviour in divine ſervice, ib 
with a letter tronſlated from Ariſtznetus, 238; from a 
citizen in praiſe of his benefaftor, 240; from Ruſtic 
Sprightly, a conntry 2882 complaining of a faſhion 
introduce d in the a court ier newly arrived, i 
trom Charleſs Eafy, reficfiing on the behaviour * 
of beau at Philaftar, ibid. from Aſteria on the abſence of 
beer, 247; from Rebecca Ridinghood, complaining of 
an ill-bred fellow-traveller, 242; from ——— on 2 poor 
weaver in Spitai-fields, ibid. from Abraham Thriity, guar. 
dian to two learned nieccs, ibid. from —— on Raphach' 
ries of Gomes, called apes, tit from Tancrdy Day 

ies of women called 151 Ti 

7 lover of blind-man's buff, 245 ; from J. B. onthe 
ſeveral ways of conſolation made uſe of by abſent lovers, 


] 


Lovers of great men, animadvertcd - 193» 


237. 
Logic of kings, what, N. 239. 

Lottery, ſome diſcourſe on it, L. 191. 

Love; the tran of a virtuous love, N. 199. 


Lover's-leap, where fituated, N. 225. An effectual cure for | 


love, 227. A ſhort hiſtory of it, 233. 
Luxury: the luxury of our modern meals, N. 195. 
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of children to their parents the baſis of all go- 


carefully avoided by the fair N. 
r 
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vernment, 


INDEX. 


p. 


PARESTS naturally fond of their own children, N. 
Patſhons: the various operations of the 
The ftrange diforders bred by our paſſions 
dy virtue, ibid. It is not fo much the buſineſs of religion to 
extinguith, as to regulate our paſſions, 224. 
Patrons and clients, a diſcourſe on them, N. 214. Worthy 


— 


not regulate 


compared to guardian angels, ibid. | 


patrons 
» the only nches of a country, N. 200. 

— 2 their Cation of parricide, N. 189. 
Philoſophers, why longer lived than other men, N. 5295. 
Phocion, his notion of popular applauſe, N. 288. 
Phyſic, une N. 195. 
Pictures, witty, what pieces ſo called, N. 244. 
Picty an ornament to human nature, N. 201. 
E weh · pipe 
Plato, his account of Socrates's behaviour the morning he v. 

to die, N. 183. 
Plraders, few of them tolerable company, N. 197. 
Pleaſure and Pain, a marriage propoſed between them and con · 

cluded, N. 183. 
Poll, a way of arguing. N. 239: 

applauſe, the vanity it, N. 188. 
Praiſe, a generous mind the moſt ſenſible of it, N. 238. 
Pride: a man crazcd with pride a mortifying ſight, N. 202» 
her trade, N. 205. 

— the firſt inventor of fables, N. 

ofperity, to what compared by Seneca, N. 237. 
Providence, not to be fathomed by reaſon, N. 237. 


* 


UALITY, is either of fortune, body, or mind, N. 
219. 


. 
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„the invention and uſe of it, N. 228. | 


, 


INDEX. 


ACK, a knotty ſyllogiim, N. 
R rar Aries Ap ane $i the Spectatot, N. 226, 


244- 
Readers divided by the Spectator into the Mercurial and Sa- 
Repuration, s ſprcjes of fame, N. 218. The fahility of it, i 
„a ſpecies 21 i i 
Tel funded hd. ys 
Ridicule the talent of ungenerous tempers, N. two 
rr 


3. 


SALAM ANDERS, an order of ladies deſcribed, N. 193. 
an excellent poeteſ:, N. 223. Dies for love of 
Phaon, ibid. Her to Venus, ibid. A fragment of 
hcr's tranſlated into different lan » 229. 
$atirifts, beſt inſtruct us in the manners of their reſpective times, 


N. 
A their aſs-caſe, N. 191. How applied, idid. 
Selt-denial, the great foundation of civil virtue, N. 248. 


Self-love hat, N. 292. | 
Sentry, his di with a young wrangler in the law, N. 
197. 


Shows and diverſions lie properly within the province of the 
Spectator, N. 235. | 

Simonides. his ſatire on women, N. 209. 

Sly, the haberdaſher, his advertiſement to young tradeſmen in 
their laſt year of iceſhip, N. 187. 

Socrates, his notion of pleaſure and pain, N. 133, The effect 
of his temperance, 195. His inftructions to his pupil Al- 
cibiades in relation to a Fr 207. A catechetical method 
of arguing introduced firſt by him, 239. Intiructed in cl» 
quence by a woman, 247. 

Sorites, what ſort of figure, N. 239. 

SpeRtator, his artifice to engage his different readers, N 179 
The character given of him in his own pteſence at a cuticc- 
houſe near Aldgate, 218. 

Speech, the ſeveral organs of it, N. 251. 

Spy, the miſchief of one > fn, N. 202. 


5:4. 


Taft (corrupt) of th to what attributed, N. 208. 
—— 1 


2 = William his rule for drinking, N 

Ten, called by the — writers the 
N. 221. 

Thinking aloud, what, N. 211. | 

Trade, trading and landed intercft ever jarring, N. 174- | 

Tradition of the Jews concerning Moſes, N. 237. | | 

Tranſmigration, what, N. 211. 

Trunk-maker, a great man in the upper-gallery in the play- 
houſe, N. 235. 


V. 


1 the moſt reaſonable and genuine ſource of honour, 
219. Of a beautiful nature, 243- The great ama» 
ments of it, ibid. To be eftcemed in a for, ibid. 


* 
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INDEX. 
tifices and modes of falfe wit, N. 220. 


Wit: the 
Women: women, their practices expoſed, N. 182. 
Women great orators, 147. 


Y. 


Yawning, 2 Chriftmas gambol, N. 279. 


